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INTRODUCTION 

Many years ago while investigating Oriental Gypsies I found 
that tattooing was one of their principal and characteristic occu- 
pations, and that nearly all of the common people in Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Arabia, Egypt, and at least parts of Persia were tattooed; 
and so in Egypt were many of the rich. The most of this tattooing 
is done by the Gypsies. They are the experts. Wherever the 
Bedouin go there go the Gypsies (Nawar), who also do their 
tattooing. 

In all these countries tattooing is a very old custom, going back 
to the most ancient times. Some of the oldest cuneiform inscrip- 
tions discovered in Babylon show it to have been then and there a 
common practice. It was a custom among the old Hebrews which 
Moses prohibited by his Law. A Persian in Susa tattooed the 
head of a slave, first shaving his head. After the hair had grown 
out again to conceal the message, he sent him to warn his friend 
Aristagorus of the treachery of Persia. It was the general practice 
of the Phenicians and other Semites. So the custom is ancient in 
Egypt. The early Christians tattooed themselves with religious 
devices. The practice has persisted and continued in all the above 
mentioned countries down to the present time. 

Since the Mawar are the professional tattooers there now, the 
question arises, How long have they been such? Did they bring 
any peculiar designs, processes, or tattooing customs with them, or 
simply adopt in each country the devices popular and a trade they 
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found lucrative? With the hope of perhaps throwing some light 
on such questions, for years I have carefully studied tattooing in 
all countries where Gypsies are now found, and considered also 
India. 

Mr H. H. Risley (now Sir Herbert) wrote me, August 28, 1902, 
that the subject was new in India and they had just taken up its 
study. He also suggested that a comparison of Hindu tattooing 
with Gypsy might lead to interesting results ; the tattooing in India at 
least often is performed by a Gypsy-like class. The fascination of 
the subject and the suggestions of so many have led me to go into 
it broadly and generally. It is beset with many difficulties. There 
is no comprehensive work on tattooing, and very little has been 
written on it as to the Western Orient, or India. 


I.— THe WESTERN ORIENT 

It is an old custom for Christian pilgrims to Jerusalem to be 
tattooed there with some religious symbol, their name, or initials, 
and the date of their pilgrimage. The Armenian word for a 
pilgrim is mahdest (mah death, dés? 1 saw). Hence this name is 
applied to a tattoo mark done in Jerusalem. It is also spoken 
miksi, mikdisi, mikdési. Since such pilgrims are practically the 
only Armenians tattooed, it has become the ordinary and indeed 
only word for tattoo mark in Armenian. Occasionally an Ar- 
menian is seen who when a boy had a dot or a minute cross made 
on his hand, but hardly one in a hundred. Even then, however, 
he calls it #ahdes?, The Armenian women as well as men make 
this pilgrimage and are all tattooed there in the same way. I have 
examined more than a hundred such devices, which they always 
show with pride as it is considered a great honor to be a Mahdesi. 
And they gladly explain the details and significance of the designs, 
why and where they were made, and often give traditions about 
the origin, reasons, and antiquity of the practice. Such pilgrims 
are entitled to be called Mahdesi John, Jacob, etc., as the name 
may be. 

The pious duty of every good Moslem is to make the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and many also go to Medina. Thousands go every 
year and from all parts of the Mohammedan world, even from Tur- 
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kestan, India, and the Far East. So here as at Jerusalem it is now 
as for centuries the custom for all pilgrims to be tattooed, with the 
date of pilgrimage, name or initials, and holy devices. Some Afri- 
cans whose skin is too dark to show tattooing have three gashes 
made on the right cheek, which were the tribe mark of Mahomet 
and were borne by him on his cheek. 

Such a Moslem pilgrim is called in Turkish //aj7, and this word 
applied hence to such tattooing made in Mecca is now the only 
word for any tattoo mark. Sometimes I have seen a spot at the 
root of the thumb of a Turk made when a boy, but he always still 
applied the word /aji to it. It is contrary to the Koran to be tat- 
tooed, and as the Turks are very strict Mohammedans few are 
marked otherwise. 

In Arabic the word for tattoo mark is da’gga, the root of which 
means “striking.” It is often pronounced da@’a, or da’ka. The 
common people, who are usually the only ones tattooed, know 
of no other word. There are many other words given in Arabic 
lexicons, as wasm, mark or brand ; washim, sind, etc., some of which 
are literary, but they are not used as “tattoo” by the people. 

An Arab pilgrim to Mecca is styled Ha‘7ji, or Hajj, and so are 
his tattoo devices imprinted there. 

When asked why they allow themselves to be so marked simply 
for ornament as so many Moslems are, their answer is: ‘“ Before 
entering Paradise we shall be purified by fire and all these marks 
will disappear !”’ 

I have examined the tattoo devices on many hundreds of Syrian 
and Egyptian Arabs as well as other Orientals, heard their stories 
as to who did it, why, where, the meaning of the designs and the 
traditions. With them often it is a matter of importance, and they 
are much interested in the subject. Many of them had traveled in 
other countries, and everywhere noticed the amount of tattooing, 
the devices, and the operators. Lane in his admirable work, M/an- 
ners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, speaks of tattooing 
called dakk as common among the lower classes in Egypt, and 
states it is performed by Gypsy women. A few other writers have 
cursorily remarked that some Bedouins or other Arabs were tat- 
tooed. But I have never seen any publication which gave infor- 
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mation of the fact that all the lower orders in the above named 
districts were tattooed or that it was done by Gypsies. Even 
Wuttke, Joest, and others who had carefully studied the general 
subject evidently were not aware of these facts as to the Western 
Orient. Some Europeans who have lived there I find know about 
it just as the natives all do. But most of them never notice such 
things, or if they do can give no particulars. There are, of course, 
almost innumerable books written about these countries. 

Here we have an important, pregnant fact: An immense terri- 
tory populated by millions in which all the poorer class are tattooed, 
and every person generally with many devices, and particularly the 
women on many parts of the body. Very few writers have even 
alluded to any tattooing, and few Europeans know the facts. This 
neglect by authors to mention the matter and give full details here 
is an important consideration to be kept in mind when considering 
the subject in other parts of the world. 

The difficulties of the most distinguished experts in learning the 
full, accurate particulars are illustrated well by Marquardt, Die Tato- 
wirung (etc.) iw Samoa (1899). He tells us (p. 7) that Prof. von 
Luschan examined the devices on a troupe of Samoans, consisting 
of about thirty men and twenty-seven women in Berlin, whom 
he described in his Bettrag sur Kentniss der Tatowirung in Samoa 
(1897). His conclusions were that “not one of the women was 
tattooed in the old fashion.”” Marquardt found however that sev- 
enteen of them were so marked, but on parts of the body covered 
by clothing. Later Marquardt made a special study of the whole 
subject in Samoa, and discovered that even now all the men and 
sixty to seventy percent of the women are still tattooed most elabo- 
rately in the ancient fashion. This is directly contrary to what 
had been supposed to be the fact. 

So George Turner in his Nineteen Years in Polynesia, and John 
B. Stair in Old Samoa, most excellent works, do not mention any 
tattooing of women. 

Many similar examples can be given of careful writers who have 
failed to mention tattooing at all, or give an entirely wrong impres- 
sion about peoples all of whom were tattooed. 

Some writers, as General Robley as to New Zealand, have 
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drawn the conclusion that because tattooing was not mentioned by 
writers at a certain epoch the custom did not then exist. 

Wuttke remarks simply that according to R. Brown the Haida 
Indians tattoo the arms, hands, and backs. Now we know the Hai- 
da tattooing was the most elaborate and elegant in America, and all 
were tattooed, and all over the body. 

Careful study, however, will often disclose full facts even from 
very meager details. If we know “no man will marry a Polynesian 
girl unless she have a small triangle tattooed on her person at 
puberty,” and that all children of such an unmarked woman are 
killed, we may be sure all women there are tattooed. If the Dakota 
believed that the ghosts of none of them could travel the ghost road 
in safety unless they had a tattoo device on their forehead or wrist, 
it is certain that all Dakota had this mark. When we find in any 
region a few belonging to all classes, high and low, tattooed beau- 
tifully and extensively by professionals, it indicates a careful cultiva- 
tion of the art, and a very general practice. 

This is not the place to consider these points at length. But 
the almost universal and extensive practice of this art in the West- 
ern Orient, facts known to so few, makes an admirable illustration. 
Again, it is a question worthy of thought whether the practice has 
not been widely spread from here and India (where tattooing is 
general) to the Farther East and Africa. Arabs and Indians and 
their culture for thousands of years have visited and influenced 
very distant countries. We find it in words “ Kafir,” ‘ Moro,” 
‘“‘ Buddhist,” in musical instruments and so many other things. 

In the Western Orient it is the common tradition that tattooing 
is a very ancient custom and that the mark set upon Cain was a 
tattoo mark which protected him. But why from the surrounding 
hostile tribes ? 


Herodotus, 11, 113, tells us that “a slave who escaped to the 
temple of Hercules in Egypt and was tattooed there could not be 
retaken by his master.’’ Some marks seem to have been a protection. 

Nearly all the tattooed individuals I have examined stated that 
the Gypsies do the tattooing even in Jerusalem, Mecca, and Medina. 
A large number of the better class of Orientals not themselves tat- 
tooed, confirm this statement. Boys and girls and sometimes 
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adults make simple and rude figures, but it is clear that the good 
work is most of it done by Gypsies. The universal assertion has 
been made that all pilgrims to Jerusalem, Mecca, and Medina are 
tattooed in those cities and by the Nawar. 

Thevenot relates that on his visit to Jerusalem in 1658 they 
were all tattooed, as was the custom of all pilgrims. So Godard 
(1862) speaks of a Russian Grand Duke tattooed there. Joest and 
others mention two kings and kaisers and other princes who felt 
bound to follow the custom of all pilgrims. 

A large proportion of our naval officers at some time visit Jeru- 
salem, and I have never been able to hear of one who did not con- 
form to the usual custom. One petty officer, a first-class yeoman, 
was the only exception. He told me that he should have been but 
did not have time. So the Moslems who had been in Mecca or 
Medina, all were tattooed there and insisted everybody else was. I 
suspect, however, that many of the better class of Turks do not 
permit any such marks to be made on them. 

Many of the Mahdesi Armenians were indignant at the sug- 
gestion that they would allow a ‘“‘ Gypsy dog”’ to touch them. But 
the sly Gypsies, some are Christians and some are Moslems, and 
very often conceal their identity and deny they are Gypsies. They 
do that everywhere. The general assertion and I think the fact is 
that Gypsies do the sacred tattooing. This view is confirmed by 
most if not all of the intelligent non-tattooed Orientals I have 
questioned about it. 

Oriental Gypsies themselves are tattooed when it is the custom 
generally in the East. Some Gypsies in Van are. But the Euro- 
pean Gypsies are never tattooed. Hence their tattooing is an easy 
mode of identifying Oriental Gypsies who are often seen in all parts 
of Europe and America. 


II. — Civitizep NaATIons 


The extent of tattooing among the peoples of Europe and North 
America is much greater than is generally realized. Gypsies are 
found in all this territory sometimes as now belonging in the differ- 
ent countries, and sometimes as wanderers from elsewhere. These 
facts have led me for many years to investigate this tattooing in the 
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various countries by a personal examination of the marks on people 
tattooed, and by inquiries. The only countries in which I have been 
able to learn that Gypsies have practised the art are Greece, Italy, 
and Sweden. 

In Greece the sailors seen in the Piraeus are generally tattooed. 
I have seen a few Greeks who have been marked when in the army 
with military devices, as two cannon crossed, a wreath around them, 
etc., but it is not a general practice among Greek soldiers. Often 
prisoners tattoo one another as a pastime in the jails. Among the 
Greeks generally however there is very little of it. Often bands of 
Oriental Gypsies are seen in Greece as showmen, etc., and some- 
times these offer to and do tattoo some of the peasants. Indeed some 
country people know the Arab word for tattoo mark, da@ka. They 
call these Gypsies Syriani, The ordinary Greek work for tattoo- 
mark is photographi'a (gwrwypayia), or mdrka (pdpea). Some- 
times sy/i (avdy), scar, and si ma, mark, are used. 

In Italy, the sailors, porters, etc., in Naples are very generally 
tattooed. Prisoners everywhere there often are marked by each 
other in prison, just as in Greece. Otherwise, and except those 
marked at Loreto, among many hundreds I have not found one tat- 
tooed south of Lombardy. The statements of all have been that, ex- 
cept as above, Italians do not practise the custom. All are familiar 
with these Arab Gypsies, who often appear at country fairs, and 
wander about, and occasionally tattoo a “reckless youth.” Some 
of them had seen this done. The Italian words are retratto (picture), 
marco (mark), segno (sign), devosione (devotion), tatuaggio. I have 
usually heard retratto, marco, and devozione. 

Among the two hundred Italian fisherman (mostly Sicilians 
from Messina, Palermo, Catania, etc.) in Boston, not one is tattooed. 
Lombroso states that there is more in Piedmont and Lombardy 
where the Keltic element is greater. It is also said that the prac- 
tice was formerly general in the Piedmontese army. 

The Scandinavian (Sweden, Norway, and Denmark) deep-water 
sailors are certainly ninety percent of them tattooed. It is the 
tradition among them that the custom is very ancient. One old 
sea captain stated that his grandfather, also a sea captain, had told 
him the same. Other Scandinavians never use the practice and can 
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very rarely give the Swedish word fatuéra, for it. Still, one 
Swedish clergyman when a young man had once acted as interpre- 
ter in North Sweden when one of these Arab Gypsies was arrested, 
since both knew some German. And he sawa young Swede tat- 
tooed by this band. The Gypsies themselves were all much tat- 
tooed and were called by the Swedes Ara’pi. He had frequently 
seen similar bands giving shows in the country places under the 
former King, ‘ who was a jolly old soul and allowed such things 
more than now.” 

It is clear the Gypsies practise this art in Europe only to a 
trifling extent. It is not a trade of European Gypsies, except per- 
haps in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and somewhat in the Balkan 
peninsula. 

All British sailors practically are tattooed. Such is the uni- 
versal testimony from extensive inquiries. It is the rule to write 
down in a British consul’s book a description of all sailors who visit 
the office, and note and describe all tattoo marks. An inspection 
of this book at the Boston office showed only thirty-three percent 
tattooed. The vice-consul in charge courteously told me of the de- 
vices in the Philippines and Japan where he had been for several years, 
and also of the many British soldiers he had seen tattooed in Bur- 
mah. In going out I met six sailors inthe entrance hall. All were 
tattooed, and some most elaborately on arms, chest, back, and legs— 
one by Lee the Philadelphia artist. Like every British sailor I have 
found in America they insisted all had some device. They gave as 
a reason why so many were not so described in the consul’s book : 
“They do not like to tell about it.” This incident is of little mo- 
ment except as illustrating the fact that such records do not disclose 
the real facts. Some of these sailors had been in the East, and 
like those of other nations were aware that Gypsies are numerous 
and do the tattooing in Egypt and Syria. Several had been tat- 
tooed there by them, and exhibited such designs. 

Just as nearly all our naval officers are tattooed in Jerusalem or 
Japan, so are most of the officers of the British and German and 
some other navies. This statement probably does not apply to the 
French and Italian officers from my inquiries. 
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Of the American man-of-war’s men certainly ninety percent are 
tattooed. The same is true of our deep-water sailors, and largely 
true of the “‘coasters’’ and marines. Landsmen think it makes 
“‘sea-dogs ””’ of them, and soon submit to the practice. One brave 
old sea captain, a gallant soldier through our Civil War and some 
years in the navy, was not operated on because, as he laughingly 
said, ‘it hurtstoo much.” Another, a petty officer in the navy, was 
not, because when he enlisted a friend showed him a device on his 
own arm, and warned him, “ My boy, thatis the blackguard’s mark ; 
never let them put it on you.” A few, for one reason or another, 
abstain from the practice. But the custom, example, the ridicule of 
shipmates, the anxiety “to show nerve,” as a pastime, or some- 
thing causes nearly all our navy and deep-water sailors to bear some 
tattoo marks. This is true of the British, French, German, Scandi- 
navian, Italian, and most European navies. I have examined the 
devices on many hundreds of such sailors, and they always insisted 
all have some device. 

As to American fishermen, at the present time of those who 
sail from Boston, Cape Cod, and vicinity, comparatively few bear 
devices. They usually estimate the number at ten percent. It is 
not popular with them. Many of those with designs had it done 
when on foreign voyages, or coasting. My own inquiries and ob- 
servations tend to confirm this estimate. 

A story is current among the marines “‘ that a millionairess has 
offered fifty dollars to any marine who has served two terms of en- 
listment without being tattooed, and not one yet has been able to 
claim the prize.” 

The ancient Britons were so elaborately covered with devices 
pricked into their skins that they abstained from clothing which 
would conceal these ornaments. Czesar and several other Roman au- 
thors so state. The early Christians in England bore holy devices to 
such an extent that a council in Northumberland, 787 a. p., prohibited 
the practice. The old Irish monks tattooed. It has been supposed 
by some that British tattooing is a relic of the old custom reinforced 
and made popular among sailors by the discovery of the South 
Seas and the notoriety of Prince Jolly and other tattooed men 
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exhibited in Europe. Some have thought it was a characteristic of 
the Keltic race. It is most common in that part of Italy where 
there is the most Keltic blood. 

Probably there is more tattooing (apart from sailors) in France 
than in any other country in Europe. The French word is ¢atou- 
age. Large numbers of French soldiers as well as sailors are so 
marked. Soarea very large proportion of the artisans and mechanics 
in Paris and other French cities, and it is a common fashion among the 
grisettes. It is alsoa common practice in the mountainous district of 
Auvergne. The charcoal dealers of Paris are Auvergnats, and are 
tattooed. The artisans have as devices the tools of their trade, asa 
butcher, a cleaver and knife crossed; a cooper, a barrel ; carpenter, 
a saw and hammer, etc. Lacassagne and Lombroso take the view 
that it is confined mostly to the criminal classes. These certainly 
are prone to it, but my researches convince me that Joest is right 
when he states that it is by no means confined to criminals but is 
widespread among many others. 

How much there is in this theory that tattooing in England, 
France, and northern Italy is a survival of an old Keltic custom is 
difficult to determine. It may be true. 

In Germany, omitting the sailor class, the practice is in most 
districts not used. Joest states the same but that in parts of central 
and southern Germany a good deal is seen on the streets and at the 
public baths. I have found that in Saxony, Hessen Cassel, etc., 
very many artisans are tattooed just asin France, and many soldiers ; 
and that the tradition among them is that it has been handed down 
for centuries. Very probably it isan old guild custom. The devices 
of the French and German landsmen are coarse, rough, and unat- 
tractive. Tatowirung is the German word; also Jatuirung, and 
Tattouirung. 

It should be noticed that in Astrakhan Russia the artisans are 
also tattooed in the same way with their tools of trade. The custom 
seems to be unknown in Russia generally, except among sailors. 
The Russian word is fatuirova' niye. 

Glick thinks that the tattooing of all the Christian girls in a certain 
district of Bosnia and Herzegovina with sacred designs may have 
originated in the desire of the Catholic elergy to prevent conversion 
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to Islamism. Many of the men, however, also have devices. It 
may bea survival of the early Christian custom which has happened 
to persist here. In this very region tattooing was a general practice 
long before the Christian era, and it may be a relic of this. The 
prohibition of the Koran would easily account for its absence among 
the Moslems. Still in the whole region and Albania some bear 
devices. 

Many Spanish sailors I have met were tattooed. The Spanish 
words are fintura, picadura, tatuagge. 

There is no apparent influence of the Gypsies on European tat- 
tooing, either in patterns, style, or general appearance. 


III. TatrTooinc AMERICA 

In America the practice appears to be increasing. During the 
Civil War very few of our soldiers were tattooed. Seventy-five 
percent of the 26th U. S. Volunteer Infantry, a Massachusetts 
regiment, were tattooed, and before they left for the Philippines. In 
many large cities, as New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Portland, 
are professional artists who earn their living by tattooing. From 
their accounts they have very numerous patrons. Not infrequently 
the newspapers contain articles on the new “ fad” among fashion- 
able young ladies. Sometimes even the names of ladies high in 
the social scale and a sketch of their tattooed arms are given. 

Large numbers are operated upon by electricity in dime muse- 
ums. Within the last seven years it has become a fashion among 
the trainsmen of the Maine Central Railroad. In one small dis- 
trict in Nova Scotia some time ago, nobody was tattooed. An old 
sailor came there to live and within a year five hundred men bore 
the devices of his art. The Vega visited the mouth of the Lena 
on the Siberian coast where the natives were astonished at the tat- 
tooing on the sailors’ arms, an art unknown to them, but which 
they much admired. The author describing this, suggests: “ The 
next visitors will probably find a tattooed colony here and wonder 
if they invented it themselves!”” The number in the United States 
who do it as boys, or for a lark, or have their name or initials to 
identify them, is considerable, much greater than those suspect who 
have not made a careful and extended study. 
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The practice is rather growing in the civilized world and cer- 
tainly is not diminishing in India or the Western Orient. Many 
Europeans who visit or live in Japan or Burmah seem captivated by 
the artistic work and bring home elaborate designs imprinted on 
their bodies. The beauty and elegance of some of this work is 
marvelous. 

Thirty or forty years ago I saw the celebrated Greek who was 
beautifully tattooed in Burmah. His whole body except the soles 
of his feet was literally covered with devices, all rather small, but 
the minute and accurate details of every figure were wonderful : 
serpents, lizards, dragons, birds, flowers, animals, in short almost 
every conceivable pattern somewhere. He was exhibiting in Boston 
with Barnum’s circus. I visited him several times, and had long 
talks with him, felt of his arms, legs, body, and did my utmost to 
detect the imposture I believed it must be. Then I knew little about 
tattooing. I had heard much of Barnum’s humbugs, and supposed 
this was another. The marvelous story of his captivity by Tartars 
with three others, all of whom died under the operation, added to my 
suspicions. I remember him well now. He was a rather large, 
well-built man who posed on a stand, or barrel, taking artistic pos- 
tures when the circus orator described his adventures. The orator 
always ended his oration with “ And he is always much admired by 
all the ladies,” which was sure to “ bring down the house.” He 
was dressed simply with a breech-cloth, and an immense solitaire 
diamond ring which flashed as he gracefully and affectedly handled 
a cigarette. His hair was worn in long braids, curled and fastened on 
the top of his head. His true history has been given subsequently 
by Fletcher, Joest, and others. He evidently had himself tattooed 
in Burmah for the purpose of exhibition. 

Seven years ago, in studying jugglers’ tricks, I met at Austin and 
Stone’s Museum, Boston, an American juggler and his wife. She 
was an Indian woman, born in Indian Territory. Her whole body, 
legs, and arms were covered with devices, rather small and of all 
sorts. She was exhibited as the most artistic and elaborate work 
of the North American Indian ever done! They had been all over 
Europe and the United States, and had learned French and German 
abroad. She told me that she had been. tattooed for exhibition and 
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that they had been very successful. Her part was to perform In- 
dian jugglers’ tricks and also to pose as an Indian prophetess and 


mind-reader! The work was plainly only the best class of the Am- 
erican artists. 


I1V.— GENERAL EXTENT OF THE PRACTICE 


Tattooing has a strange fascination for the crowds who frequent 
such museums, and for the common man; also for many of the 
better and educated classes, as well as savages. This fact, appar- 
ent to-day, may explain the wide spread of the practice. Whether 
it be the natives at the mouth of the Lena, a quiet Nova Scotia 
town, Long Branch beach, a large American city, Jerusalem, 
Japan, or the Philippines, the civilized man as well as the savage 
seems to be fascinated by the idea. It is said that there is no tat- 
tooing in Central Asia, and that it was unknown to the ancient 
Aryans. It was in vogue among the ancient Chinese and Koreans, 
but neither practise it now except in southwestern China and as a 
punishment. After the last Taiping insurrection the surviving rebels 
were so marked to identify them in case of another uprising. The 
women in the Chinese island Hainan are elaborately tattooed. The 
Chinese have no special word for it, but use A/@ang hal or kd m-do'i 
picture, s?#-xa, hand mark, etc. They say it is “‘ bad luck.” 

Some Chinese books state that when the Chinese first visited 
Japan it was inhabited by ‘“‘tattooed savages.’’ The pictures 
of the old mythical Japanese heroes often represent them as 
tattooed. The Geisha girls were formerly all tattooed, but none 
of them are now. Grooms, jinriksha men, and some others of 
the lower classes in Japan did tattoo, and do at the present time, 
perhaps not so much as formerly, but still the practice is very com- 
mon in spite of the efforts of the government to stop it. The com- 
mon Japanese word is ri-md nd, carving mark. Bunshi'n, another 
word, reminds one of the old Chinese word venchin, or venjin, tat- 
tooed-man. 

The Aino, the supposed aborigines of Japan, employ the prac- 
tice. All the married women have a moustache, and the lips blue 
and other devices. Many of the men also bear designs. 

It was the universal custom among the Tungus, Koryaks, 
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Chukchi, and Siberian Eskimo. It was common, at least, in Sag- 
halin and Kamchatka, and universal across the Aleutian islands, 
King island, and the Diomedes, and among all the Eskimo to 
Greenland. To some extent at least, it was general among nearly 
all the tribes of North America. It existed on the Isthmus, in 
Mexico and the Antilles, was in “full swing”’ in ancient Yucatan, 
and was practised in ancient Peru, and by very many tribes all over 
South America, even in Patagonia. Among some tribes of both 
North and South America it is certain that the whole body was 
universally covered with elaborate designs. 

Probably the old Japanese were all tattooed. At all events we 
find in Japan today the art elaborate and elegant. Going south 
to Formosa the bodies of all Formosan belles are most beautifully 
embroidered with artistic designs — flowers, fishes, etc. The highly 
developed state of the art was universal certainly among the men 
in Burmah and Siam, and at least very commonin Annam. Among 
some Philippine tribes it was and is elaborate. The thousands of 
Pacific islanders tattoo. All the Polynesian tongues stretching 
from Madagascar to the Sandwich islands have one origin. The 
canoe voyagers starting from Farther India gradually extended their 
voyages from one island to another as far as Easter island and 
Hawaii. Did they sail beyond? They took their language with 
them, and many evidences tend to show the custom of tattooing. 

The English word ¢attoo is derived from the Polynesian word 
tatau, common to all the dialects. The root fa means “to strike.” 
By a common rule of Polynesian frequentative reduplication this 
becomes fata. The syllable ~, which conveys the idea of pricking, 
is added, making ¢atau. Often another éa is prefixed to distinguish 
it from a word fatau having a different significance. So we have 
tatatau, or tatau = our tattoo, which first appeared in English in 
Captain Cook’s Voyages, 1770. He seems not to have known this 
word before he heard it in the Pacific, but employed the term “ prick - 
He spelled it “ tattow,’’ which he may have pronounced 6, 
or ai, hardly a (00). The word éaéu, or taboo, came with it. Dur- 
ing the operation a man was under /adu. These two are said to be 
the only Polynesian words in the English language. Since, this 
word /attoo has been adopted in many, other European tongues. 
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In Natchez and Muskhogee fa also means “to strike.’ The 
English word ¢attoo (but with a different origin) is used for the 
taps of adrum. In some Polynesian dialects fa/fa becomes /a’a, 
almost exactly the Arabic da’a, the root of which is “ striking.” 
This Arab d in becomes in Spanish /azd, in English /wfe. 

There can be no possible connection between these languages. 
The example however illustrates the danger of drawing inferences 
of a common origin from coincidences of words, customs, etc. 

The Melanesian tongues are supposed by some to have the 
same origin as the Polynesian. The Papuan and Australian are 
plainly from a different source. 

In the Australian the skin is so dark that tattooing does not 
show well, therefore the practice of raised scars (manka, akotto) 
was employed, and was elaborate, but coarse, and universal. The 
Papuans (New Guinea) use both forms, color and scars (cicatrices), 
and both are generally and largely practised. 

Some of the minute Papuan devices which form the larger de- 
signs are identical with those of distant Polynesian islands. The 
Australian word akotto, or kotto, is also found as the name of Poly- 
nesian tattooing, where the instrument is also called £ofto. 

The elegant and universal New Zealand form was termed moko. 
The art was highly developed and in general use in Borneo. It is 
said that in Java and Sumatra, where the native skins are very 
dark, no form of tattooing is practised. 

The custom in some of its forms is or has been general, and 
with a very large number of peoples universal all over Africa. 
When the skins are too dark to show colors, scarification is used. 
Tattooing popularly and often in literature includes penetration of 
the skin by cuts or burns, without dyes as well as with them, and 
is a convenient general term for the four methods: pricking or 
scarring in indelible ink, soot, etc., both of which leave the 
skin smooth; inserting these in cuts, as in New Zealand, thus 
making a rough surface; and the raised scars of Australia kept 
open for months by irritating substances, earth, etc., so as to leave 
finally a wide elevated scar one quarter inch high or more. All 
along the northern coast of Africa— Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and 
in Morocco —the practice is almost as general as in Egypt. So it 
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is in Abyssinia, the Galla country, Soudan, all through the heart 
of Africa. Even among the Boers and Zulus in South Africa, who 
call it skara, there is a very large use of the practice. The Zulu 
laborers seen in Cape Town have from one to three gashes several 
inches long on their cheeks. These are said to be tribe marks. 
A few only of the most savage, remote, and degraded tribes are 
reported without the custom. 

The extent of the practice in India has not generally been un- 
derstood. Accounts of the Nilgherry Hill tribes have been pub- 
lished, showing elaborate designs, and that all women must be 
marked; and also about some other half-savage tribes in India. 
But educated Europeans who have lived there do not seem to be 
aware of the fact that tattooing is general. My investigations and 
inquiries from many Hindus and Europeans of the poorer orders 
who grew up there as boys led me to think such was the fact among 
women of the lower classes. Recently I have received a printed 
letter, apparently part of some publication. It begins: “ Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, Jan. 31, 1908. Under instructions from Sir 
Herbert Risley I send you the information you ask in your letter 
of Aug. 15th, last.” The first two and one-half quarto pages are 
devoted to musical instruments, referring also to accompanying 
photographs ; the rest of the letter to tattooing. The following is 
a brief quotation: ‘“ Your informants are correct in stating that 
tatuing is practised in all quarters of India, among the lower 
classes. I may add it has filtered among the higher classes, too. 
It is only an infinitesimal portion of the educated men of India who 
have been inducing their fair sex to give up the practice. The 
tribe, the caste, the religious sect, and the profession of the wearer 
of the mark can often be traced from the symbol selected. Many 
again are charms ; sympathetic magic also plays an important part 
in the selection of these drawings. For instance, the mark of a 
scorpion protects one from the bite of that vermin, and a snake 
from that of a cobra, and so forth, Among the Burmese gun- 
shots are tatued to protect from fire-arms! A Shan thinks he 
acquires agility by tatuing a cat, or-tiger, on his body. The tatuer 
is often a woman, a professional herbalist, known as Vaidu in 
Bombay.” 
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The letter is signed “ B. A. Gupte, Assistant Director of Ethnog- 
raphy for India,” who states: “I am a Hindu of Bombay,” and 
has attached to it nine immense sheets covered with unpublished 
copies made by him of tattoo marks, and several important mono- 
graphs. Healso states ‘Sir Herbert wrote you in his letter of 28th 
August, 1902, that as Director of Ethnography for India he started 
an enquiry into this subject. The result now is that a large collec- 
tion of tatu marks has been made by Mr Rose in the Punjab, 
Capt. Bannermanin Rajputana, Major Luard in Central India, Khan 
Bahadir Dallal in Baroda, and by me in Bombay, Ootacamund, 
Vindhyachal, Raichur, and other places.” This letter indicates what 
is perhaps true of much Oriental tattooing everywhere. Some 
charm, superstition, hope, myth, or something is connected with the 
devices, especially those on women. 

What I have already stated as to the extent of the practice in 
Persia is confirmed by a letter just received from Major P. Moles- 
worth Sykes, Meshed, Persia. He writes : “ Apparently all Persian 
women are tattooed,” and ‘that he will investigate more fully later 


” 


on. 

Moslems of the Punjab have told me that the Mohammedans of 
that district and Afghanistan do not tattoo because it is contrary to 
the Koran. Even in Calcutta nearly all the women of the lower 
classes are tattooed, and professional tattooers are numerous. These 
frequently board foreign vessels and operate on the sailors. Some 
of this work I have examined and it is very well done. On one 
short street in Calcutta, thirty years ago, were thirteen rude bamboo 
houses much frequented by such sailors for amusement. Among 
the other inmates were always found, in every house, two or three 
of these tattoo-experts ready to imprint devices on the visiting sea- 
farers. The Hindu words I have heard for tattoo are gédna, chap, 
pa' chni, da' ga; the Afghan word dag, da’ka; the Persian, “ ghali 
(rali), khal, daga, dag. The lexicons contain other words also. 
Shakespeare’s Hindustani Dictionary gives “ chhapa, sectarial marks 
representing a lotus, trident, etc., delineated on the body by the 
Vaishnavas, or worshippers of Vishnu”; “ stamp, print.” 

This hasty general survey discloses some facts important to 
notice. First that there is an immense territory filled with hun- 
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dreds of millions of people most if not nearly all of whom are tat- 
tooed, viz, India, Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt; and the 
custom reaches back to the highest antiquity. From this district 
it is traced step by step in contiguous countries, or those separated 
only by seas, over Farther India, all the South Seas, Australia, 
Cochin China, China, Japan, northeastern Asia, across Bering 
strait, the Aleutian islands, all over North and South America, the 
Antilles, and all over Africa and Europe. 

Secondly, it is everywhere practically the same art. Details in de- 
signs and processes may differ. The different peoples simply use the 
most convenient tools for them — what each has, whether steel needles, 
bamboo needles, fish or bird bones, cactus spines, knives, etc. The 
dyes everywhere are about the same: Soot is the most common, 
charcoal, India ink, for black ; cinnabar for red. Some word for 
striking, tapping, is the word for the mark and process very generally. 
There are many little details, as tying the needles together, sheets 
of patterns, methods of work, common in widely distant regions, 
and so with devices. The many similarities are so striking often as 
to prove a common origin. One fagot can be easily broken, but a 
bundle cannot. 

Wuttke' makes the remark: “No one would be willing to 
assert that the custom of tattooing is something natural and evolved 
of itself, and on this ground it is general. . . . Its origin was in 
the earliest, oldest times of the human race, before the wide dis- 
persion of man.” 

His masterly work considered all forms of expressing ideas by 
marks, knots, paint, pictographs, hieroglyphics, etc., except writ- 
ten alphabets, embracing the whole known world. The conclusions 
of such a sagacious, keen, learned scholar on such a subject has 
weight. His chapters on our subject are unsurpassed. 

Any attempt to discuss adequately such points and any details 
is impossible in this paper. During my Oriental studies for years 
one thing has impressed me: the easy means by which musical 
instruments, games, tricks, etc., and particularly tattooing, can be 
and has been spread. I have found a very large number of instances 
of borrowing when at first sight this seemed impossible. But I 
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have never learned of a single case in which tattooing was clearly 
an independent invention. 


V. — DEVIcEs 


The religious devices in Jerusalem are varied, as St George on 
horseback with a long spear, the vanquished dragon on the ground 
before him ; Christ on the Cross; a copy of the silver crucifix worn 
by Greek priests ; the Virgin Mary holding the infant Jesus ; Peter 
and the crowing cock ; Greek churches, candelabra, incense lamps, 
crosses ; the infant Jesus with angels gazing on him from the clouds, 
and a great variety of other Biblical subjects. The name or initials, 
and date of pilgrimage are added. Often both arms and hands are 
covered with several such patterns according to the wishes of the 
pilgrim, and the remuneration. 

These religious devices are in imitation of a very ancient prac- 
tice. It was forbidden in Lev. xix, 28: “ Ye shall not make any 
cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon you.” 
Isaiah xix, 16: “I have graven thee on the palms of my hands.” 
Cutting the flesh was acommon mode of expressing grief, or anger, 
just as it is in the South Seas and among our Indians today. It is 
mentioned as a custom in I Kings, xvi, 28. The priests of Baal 
cut themselves ‘“ with knives and lancets until the blood gushed out 
upon them.” So Jeremiah, xvi, 6; XLI, 5 ; XLVII, 5; XLVIII, 37; 
Lev. xx1, 5 ; Deut. xiv, 1. St Paul wrote (Gal. vi, 17): “ From 
henceforth let no man trouble me, for I bear on my body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus.” Rev. xu, 16,17: “ .. . a mark on their 
right hand, or on their foreheads.” 

The Phenician worshippers of the Moon goddess had consecration 
marks imprinted on their necks and wrists. The early Christians 
followed the practice, some claiming miraculous devices. The 
early Nestorian missionaries carried the custom with them to China. 
In 725 A. D. the Arabs compelled every Copt monk to wear on his 
right hand the mark of a lion, or it was cut off. Soon every Copt 
bore this device. The Emperor Theophilus tattooed the foreheads 
of two Christian martyrs with ribald verses. 

The tattooing at Loreto is probably a relic of this old religious 
custom. The pilgrims devote themselves to the Santa Donna, 
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hence the word for their devices, devosione. The myth as told me 
is that the sacred image was transported with the Santa Casa 
(chapel) through the air from Egypt (some said Syria) by an army 
of angels to Loreto (from Laureta) near Ancona. These images 
are sold everywhere in Italy and always with a black face like the 
Madonna. Thousands make the pilgrimage from all parts of the 
country every year, especially in September, when the railroads 
reduce fares to one third. Many go on foot, and barefooted, as 
more devotional. All are tattooed there with pious symbols and 
by old women who are found in booths or little shops. Many 
miraculous cures are believed to be wrought at this shrine. 

The word “cross”’ is applied to the sacred tattooing in Bosnia. 
Here also is a famous shrine, which by tradition was carried by 
angels over the river to escape the Turks, and back again when 
they retired. All the Catholic girls in parts of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina are elaborately tattooed on Sundays in the churchyard with 
religious symbols elegantly done, and by a Gypsy-like class of 
women. 

All these simple pilgrims and people seem to feel as St Paul 
did, that they bear on their bodies the ‘“‘ marks of Christ.” They 
regard them with reverence and comfort, and some as a protection. 

The ordinary patterns in the Western Orient are trees, flowers, 
leaves, wreaths, swords, simitars, daggers (often piercing a heart 
and drops of blood as seen on the walls of Pompeii), knives, 
crescents, stars, dots, all kinds of animals, fishes, one figure a fish 
with mouth open ready to catch a worm-bait, arrows, wreaths, 
garlands, bracelets, geometrical figures, lines, crosses, circles, etc. 

Moslem women often have forehead, temples, cheeks, chin, lips, 
breasts, abdomen, arms, legs, and back much tattooed: lines on the 
lips and chin, a star on each breast, in the center a date-palm tree, 
emblem of fertility. Several Syrian ladies of Tripoli informed me 
that all the Moslem women there of the lower classes had these 
vertical lines on the chin, one at each corner of the mouth and one 
in the center. Wuttke calls attention to these same three lines 
on the chins of Egyptian women and Eskimo women. 

A few years ago many negro slave women in Syria and Turkey 
bore three huge gashes on each cheek, their only marks. 
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Persian women have marks on forehead, star on temple, devices 
on back of hands, and on arms, breasts, calves, such as birds, 
garlands of flowers, violet wreaths around navel, etc. 

The wives of Luri Kurdish chiefs are tattooed with fronds on 
the throat, three stars on the chin, one in the center of the fore- 
head, and other devices on hands, arms, and body. 

Mrs Bishop,’ speaking of the Bagdad district, remarks: “ All 
Bedouin women are tattooed. There are artists here who live by 
tattooing. Flowers on the bosom linked by a blue chain, palm 
fronds on throat, stars on brow and chin, bands around the wrists 
and ankles.’’ These artists are Gypsies, who are also the people’s 
doctors in Bagdad. They are seen at regular seasons in the market 
places with their herbs and remedies spread out before them, or 
peddling these about the streets. The people there have great 
faith in these Gypsy healers and wait for their arrival. Often they 
treat certain troubles by burning the skin with a hot nail, or an 
iron, which leaves a scar. So the Arab dancing-girl class burn 
their skin in various parts of the body with cigarettes. Hence many 
Arabs have scars. Often Syrians burn the top of the head for weak 
eyes, and so many show scars there an inch or more in diameter. 
Curiously these same scars are very common in the same spot 
among the tribes of Kafiristan, and made for the same reason. The 
trade sign of the Egyptian Gypsy dancing-girl is three round spots 
on the chin, forming a triangle. In Persia, in addition to those 
already mentioned, the sun, sunbeams, lions, are favorite devices. 

Most Gypsy tattooing is artistic and well done, some of it beau- 
tifully. 

The religious devices at Loreto, Italy, and in Bosnia also show 
fine work. Those in Bosnia are probably made by Gypsies. With 
these exceptions all European designs are seen at a glance to be 
inferior to those of the Oriental Gypsy. Much of it is extremely 
coarse and unattractive. The most elegant work is done in Japan 
and Burmah. Next come the Marquesas, Samoa, New Zealand, 
and other South Sea islands. That of the Haida Indians of Queen 
Charlotte islands is elaborate, and finely wrought, by far the best 
of any in the Americas. There are certain peculiarities and char- 
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acteristics in different districts, not only in pattern but in other par- 
ticulars — the parts of the body marked, and the general appearance 
and impression of the whole work, which are noticeable. 

The tattooing of the Western Orient that is done by Gypsies 
all is similar and has the same general character. It is distinctly 
different from the work elsewhere in the Far East as well as in 
Europe and America, although all may and do have some simple 
figures the same, and in the same spot on the body, as a round spot 
on the forehead, three vertical lines on the chin, etc. 

The work of Burmah, Siam, Hainan, and Formosa, suggests that 
of Japan. That in most of the South Sea islands has many peculiar- 
ities in designs as well as otherwise which make a common origin 
certain. Haida tattooing suggests in figures and character that of 
some of the Polynesian islands, — the broad lines, split fishes, rep- 
tiles, birds, etc., — and also reminds of the old Mexican art. It is 
by no means sure that a careful, patient study of the subject — 
work, details, process, figures, myths, meaning of devices, parts of 
body, etc., would not shed light on interesting and puzzling ques- 
tions. 

VI. — MEANING 

It has often been said in regard to the tattooing of the South 
Seas that every mark, every device has a name and a meaning. 
This is undoubtedly true, and also as to their body painting. Some 
of these names and meanings are known, but to learn and under- 
stand them all or many of them is here, as everywhere, a difficult 
task requiring time, opportunity, equipment; and long patient study. 
The significance of many handed down for centuries, or borrowed, 
has been lost, but there is enough left to repay careful scrutiny. 

These primitive savages have retained such meanings to an extent 
that a consideration of them here may present suggestions elsewhere. 

Certain patterns indicate rank, title, position, slaves, subjects, 
tribe, societies, clubs, name signature (as moko), warlike deeds, 
number of enemies or whales killed, maturity of girls and boys, occu- 
pation — as whaler, house-builder, dancer, tattooer, priest — dance- 
place building, household work, warrior, adopted brotherhood, 
married women, a social feast, husband’s achievements, children, 
signs of mourning, marks for the dead; brand of disgrace or crime, 
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charms against evil spirits, serpents, animals, reptiles, insects — to 
make invisible to an enemy, render him powerless, or terrify him — 
moustaches, beards, the sun (concentric circles); to captivate the 
other sex, not subject to “tabu,” a magical or supernatural power, 
etc. 

The same devices are often seen in house and other posts, 
canoes, weapons, utensils, etc. 

There are small, often minute, devices of various kinds which 
are employed to outline and fill up larger compound designs. The 
simple marks are straight lines, stripes varying in width; curved, 
wavy, zigzag, winding lines; spirals, volutes, triangles, hooks, 
bands, circles, semicircles, horseshoes, T’s, Y’s, feather edges, saw- 
teeth edges, minute stars, dots, two or three parallel lines, etc. 

The compound figures are fishes, reptiles, fabulous birds, drag- 
ons, demons, men, plants, foliage, trees, tortoises, animals, insects, 
feathers, leaves, teeth, magic knots, geometrical figures, flowers, 


- rings, bracelets, anklets, necklaces, moustaches, beards, horns, nets, 


ladders, grates, crosses, round spots, concentric circles often with 
cross lines, parallel lines, stars of various styles, diamonds, squares, 
rectangles, checker-boards, rosettes, breast-plates, etc. 

Sometimes on islands where everybody is elaborately covered, 
some, as the priests, have only one small rectangle over the right 
eye. The most minute mark therefore should always be noted. 

A few examples must suffice here. Some of the best illustra- 
tions of meaning are found in a recent work, Dreissig Jahre in der 
Siidsee, by R. Parkinson, edited by Dr B. Ankerman, 1907. Paint- 
ing of the body is a widespread custom, by many thought to be the 
forerunner of tattooing, which is merely the pricking in of color to 
make it permanent. The natives of the Gazelle peninsula, Neu- 
Pommern, often paint the face with soot mixed with oil. This soot 
is the same and made from the same nut as that used in tattooing. 
The whole subject of body paint is intimately connected with the 
latter and deserves an article by itself. 

A certain stripe on the right breast, shoulder, and arm is called 
meme, “lightning.”’ It gives the warrior’s arm a surer aim. The 
whole lower face black is pap, “ hound,” and causes the pursued 
enemy to stumble in fright and to fall when he hears the pursuer 
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breathing loud like a hunting dog. A black ring round the right 
eye and a red one round the left is fofkot, “crow.” One pattern 
is called minigulai, ‘ hawk,” and both are believed to give certain 
powers to the wearers. Their painting is elaborate, and “ every 
stripe and spot has a name and signification.’’ Tattooing does not 
show well on their dark brown skin, and plays a small role. So the 
artistic warrior wig, called wardodo, or ka ai wai, enables the warrior 
to approach his victims unseen. 

The faces and parts of the bodies of an assemblage of dancers 
who take part in many festivities in India and Farther India are 
often painted in an extraordinary manner. 

In Persia the ladies “ paint and fix themselves up in all the seven 
colors of the rainbow,” as they express it. The practice has by 
no means disappeared in the civilized world, where rouge and blanc 
and a tiny black patch are by no means rare. The black patch 
would seem to be the same as that of the Persian belles, who call 
ita “mole.” The Persian word £/a/ (mole) is a common name for 
tattoo mark. 

The tattooing, feather head-dresses, body painting, dances, ele- 
gantly made and engraved round shell gorgets, the shell money 
and basketry of some Pacific islands, are a fascinating study for one 
interested in the North American Indians. The first superficial 
reading of Parkinson and other works often surprises by similarities 
in all these subjects. A connection between the two seems impos- 
sible, but all are worthy of careful study. The resemblances are 
more striking and greater than in the same things in Africa. 

Almost everything among these islanders seems to be a charm, 
have magic power, or be intimately bound up with mysticism and 
the supernatural. 

Joest, Kubary, Parkinson, and others are inclined to the view 
that tattooing is not religious but simply esthetic, ornament, to 
please the other sex. They would seem to be right as to the 
punialo (“pond to catch fish’’) on the abdomen of the Samoan 
women, and the fa’a’upega, “fish net’’ on the same place on men. 
Both are large elaborate figures. 

Joest (Kubary), p. 86, describes the operation on Nukahiva 
girls at maturity. Groups of five or ten’ girls pass three months in 
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temples before it is done. On the appointed day the operator, on 
the beach before the whole village people, quickly makes the triangle 
on her person. The priest who superintends covers the parts with 
three stones, and her breasts with a triangular tortoise-shell cover- 
ing. After three days the drawing heals and she can leave the 
temple. Then follow races, wrestling, festivities, etc. 

All this can hardly be denominated mere ornament, and the 
larger part of the Pacific designs seem to confirm the opinion of 
Wuttke and others that they are much more than esthetic. 

The triangle is an exceedingly common figure, both in small 
and large designs. The Radak islanders have a triangle, point at 
navel, then across the breast, and the other two points at the 
shoulders, etc. 

The Sandwich islands and Tahiti both had the same large bas- 
ket pattern design. The tattoo implements of Tahiti and Samoa, 
thirteen hundred miles apart, are exactly the same. The peculiar 
appearance given the Papuan girls by a certain use of a small line 
is duplicated in the Neu-Pommern districts. Scarification, found 
among the Maori and Marquesas, is in the rest of Polynesia occu- 
pied by the ornamental moxa scars. A part of the dried rib of a 
coconut leaf, a quarter of an inch long, is inserted into the skin. 
The free end is lighted and blown out just as the flame reaches the 
skin. The remnant is consumed as a glowing ember and leaves a 
scar. These are arranged in various ornamental lines. 

A design consisting of two rows of saw-teeth on long lines, one 
superimposed on the other, is common in Samoa, and also is 
found on the spears in New Hannover ; it probably means “ whale- 
diver.” 

Pelau is distant from Samoa forty-four hundred miles, yet a 
large number of the small marks, particularly those which make up 
the larger drawings, are the same, and they are too numerous to 
be accidental. Inspection at once shows this. 


CONCLUSION 
In order to study the subject carefully, to make comparisons and 
draw correct inferences, certain details are important: (a) The per- 
centage of people tattooed, and of each sex. (4) Many or few devices 
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on each person. (c) On what parts of the body. (d) General de- 
scriptions of the marks, simple and compound. (e) The mean- 
ing of each and whether religious, ceremonial, tribal, sac- 
rificial ; showing marriage, puberty, rank, warlike or other achieve- 
ment, servitude, disgrace, a charm against disease, evil spirits, 
wounds, etc., a trade mark, or to fascinate the other sex, to insure 
a good husband, children, ornament, etc. (/) The native words 
for tattoo, and the various marks and their significance. (g) Antiq- 
uity of the practice ; if borrowed, when and whence. (/) Traditions 
and myths about the origin, meaning, use. (7) Description of the 
process, and ceremonies, if any. (7) Are the same devices found 
on pottery, skins, canoes, implements, weapons, trees, posts, houses, 
rocks, etc. (#) Time, patience, the confidence of natives, and in- 
quiries of many willing to talk are needed. 

It is impossible to treat the questions here except in a general 
way and to make suggestions. The subject is a large one which will 
repay thorough study and careful thought. The most impressive 
point, perhaps, is that the art is spread over nearly the whole of the 
known world and is similar everywhere. As Wuttke (p. 96) so well 
expresses it, “In the execution and devices noticeable agreements 
occur which, as well as the variations, might be accidental. The 
amazing sameness in the essential part (HWauptsache) remains.” 
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VENTILATORS IN CEREMONIAL ROOMS OF PRE 
HISTORIC CLIFF-DWELLINGS 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


The object of this article is to show that the inhabitants of the 
prehistoric cliff-dwellings of the Mesa Verde, in Colorado, invented 
and used ventilators to supply pure air at the floor level in certain 
of their subterranean rooms. 

The special chamber set apart by Pueblo Indians for ceremonial 
purposes was called by the early Spanish discoverers an estufa, or 
stove, a name no doubt suggested by the great heat of the room 
when occupied. An estufa is commonly designated by the Hopi 
Indians a fiva,' which term is rapidly replacing the older name. 
It is found that prehistoric ruins as well as modern pueblos have 
kivas and that specialized rooms of this kind likewise exist in 
cliff-dwellings. 

The kiva is the most important and generally the best constructed 
room in a pueblo, ancient or modern. In certain pueblos of the 
Southwest the kiva is the oldest room, and, from the very fact 
that it is devoted to religious practices, it preserves archaic features of 
construction, being less affected than secular dwellings by sociologi- 
cal changes. It is found in examining kivas of both modern and 
ancient pueblos that they differ in structure, form, size, and numer- 
ous minor peculiarities. It also appears that certain geographical 
areas have similar kivas and that other forms when found in these 
areas are intrusive. An examination of architectural variations and 
their distribution is important as bearing on the special subject of 
this paper. 

Exceptional advantages were presented to the author to study 
the construction of kivas while in charge of excavation and repair 
work at “‘Spruce-tree House,” one of the large cliff-dwellings of 


It is instructive to note that the Hopi word 47va has the same elements in composi- 
tion as va*#i, the Pima designation of a ceremonial building like Casa Grande. In both, 
Ai means ‘‘ house’’; the significance of va is not apparent. 
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the Mesa Verde National Park." This locality was particularly 
favorable for this study, as nowhere else in the Southwest are cliff- 
dwellers’ kivas better preserved or more instructive in their 
teachings. 

The type of kiva at Spruce-tree House is identical with that of 
other Mesa Verde ruins, and has a wide geographical distribution. 
It follows San Juan river and its tributaries as far west as the cliffs 
of the Cafion de Tseyi, or Chelly, and as far south as the great 
Chaco ruins in New Mexico. The kivas of the McElmo? and 
lesser cafions of the San Juan are morphologically the same as 
those of Spruce-tree House. Although aberrant examples of this 
type can be recognized a considerable distance from the Mesa 
Verde, the type reached its highest development on this tableland. 
Certain inhabited pueblos still retain the form of ceremonial rooms 
found in the Mesa Verde, but circular rooms of this kind do not 
occur in the western part of the Pueblo area or in the vast region 
extending from the Hopi villages to the northern boundary of 
Mexico. 

There are two types of pueblo and cliff-house kivas : one circu- 
lar, the other quadrilateral. The kivas of Spruce-tree House 
belong to the former group, and architecturally are among the 
highest in development of all these ceremonial rooms. In order 
to consider intelligently the kiva structure of which this article 
treats, the author has given below a brief sketch of the con- 
struction of the circular type. 

The eight kivas of Spruce-tree House — except possibly Kiva A 
—are subterranean and constructed on the same general plan. In 
no instance are they built inside quadrilateral buildings, as is said to 
be the case with circular kivas elsewhere. The top of the roof is 
level, and continuous with the floor of the adjacent plaza ; the main 
entrance being through a hatchway, descent into the room was by 
means of a ladder. Their walls are made of dressed stone, with 
plastered surfaces of mud and sand of different colors. 

1 The excavation and repair work at Spruce-tree House was done under direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, 

2Mr S. G. Morley writes me that he has found similar kivas in the Cannonball 


ruin on the McElmo, not far from Holly's ranch. The recurrence of kivas of the same kind 
in rim-rock ruins and cliff-houses shows a homogeneity in the culture of the inhabitants. 
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We may describe the walls forming the enclosure as double, or as 
consisting of an outer wall (figs. 93, 94, B) and an inner wall (A), the 
latter ending a short distance from the floor. Between the top of the 
inner and the base of the outer wall there are six recesses separated 
by the same number of buttresses (c) which project from the outer 
wall into the kiva, so that the surface of the buttress facing the 
center of the kiva is flush with that of the inner wall. The hori- 
zontal portions of the recesses are banquettes that are generally 
paved with flat stones but are sometimes smoothly plastered. 

The inner wall of each kiva has a rectangular opening (D), capped 


© 


Fic. 93.— Plan of kiva in Spruce-tree House. A, inner wall; B, outer wall; c, 
pillar ; D, air shaft ; E, deflector; F, fireplace; G, sipapu; H, pegs; L1, first set of logs ; 
L2, second set of logs; 13, logs covering top; L4, logs covering ends; M, bark and 
sticks ; N, adobe. 


on the upper side by one or more flat stones forming part of the 
banquette. This opening is spacious enough to admit a man’s body, 
the smoothly plastered inner surface showing no signs of smoke 
or fire. Its cavity narrows, as it recedes from the room, into a pas- 
sage,' which, after extending horizontally a few feet, turns upward, 
opening externally at the level of the plaza. Here as a rule its 
walls are now broken, although in some instances evidences still 
remain that it did not formerly end at the level of the plaza. The ver- 


1 Strangely enough, in each of three of the Spruce-tree House kivas a human skull 
and some other bones were found in the passage. 
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tical shaft probably turned again in a horizontal direction and opened 
externally through the wall which forms the front of the whole vil- 
lage, enclosing the plaza on the western side. This tunnel, which 
we may anticipate by calling a ventilator, is the subject of this paper 
and will be considered more at length later. 

In addition to this opening in the side of the room, several kivas 
have also other lateral passageways situated between their floors and 
banquettes. These communicate with other rooms situated some 
distance away, or in some cases open exteriorly in the middle 
of the adjoining plaza. Through these subterranean tunnels one 
may with difficulty crawl from an outside room into a kiva, and at 
least one of these tunnels (Kiva G) is furnished with steps to facil- 
itate the passage of one entering the room.' While a majority of 
the kivas are destitute of these tunnels, none lacks the vertical open- 
ings called ventilators. 

The masonry buttresses (c) separating the recesses and the ban- 
quettes above mentioned, are square, or nearly so, in horizontal sec- 
tion, invariably provided with short pointed pegs (H) attached to their 
tops,” upon which the priests formerly hung the ceremonial parapher- 
nalia. As inall sacred rooms, small niches, or cubby-holes, were con- 
structed in the walls at convenient intervals. Meal or paint was for- 
merly kept in these recesses, and in one kiva a small-necked bow! of 
coarse ware, set into the banquette, evidently served a similar purpose. 
As arule, however, no niches of this kind exist in the upper walls or 
the sides of the buttresses. 

The floor of a Spruce-tree House kiva is generally plastered, 
but in one instance is formed by the smooth surface of rock in 
place. When Kiva G was built, the rock surface projected un- 
evenly, and, not being low enough for the kiva floor, was cut down 
six or eight inches on one side, presenting one of the most remark- 
able examples of rock cutting ex masse the author has seen. 

The circular fireplaces (F), situated a little to one side of the 
middle of the floor, were found to be packed solid with wood ashes. 
These fireplaces are merely deep cavities in the floor and appar- 

1 These passages were probably used by the chief priest, and not by others who en- 
tered the kiva. The regular entrance was through the roof, 


? Ceremonial offerings, if any, are found on the top of these buttresses at the end of 
these pegs. 
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ently are lined with cement, not, as is usually the case, rimmed 
with slabs of stone set on edge, or with a raised border of adobe. 
A flat upright stone (£), often replaced by a low wall about two 
feet high, projects from the floor between the fireplace and the kiva 
wall. This may be designated an “air deflector.” The passage- 
way to the ventilator (p), by which fresh air enters the kiva, is sit- 
uated back of the deflector, in the lower or inner wall of the kiva. 


Fic. 94.— Plan of kiva roof at Spruce-tree House. (Compare fig. 93.) 


There is a small circular opening (G) in the floor representing sym- 
bolically the entrance to the underworld, called by the Hopi the 
sipapi,’ between the fireplace and the wall of the kiva directly oppo- 
site the deflector. This hole is only a few inches deep, and its 
sides are lined with the neck of a vase, the body of which is some- 
times buried beneath the floor. The sipapi is the most revered 
place in the kiva, and about it are performed some of the most 
sacred rites. 


1 This is the first recognition in print of a s#fafd in a circular kiva. 
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The most complicated structure in a modern pueblo house is 
the roof, and the roof of a circular kiva was the most ambitious 
attempt at building undertaken by the prehistoric inhabitants of 
cliff-dwellings. All eight kivas of Spruce-tree House were 
roofed in the same way (fig. 94), but none of them had more than a 
few beams of the original roofing still in position. In clearing out 
the kivas, however, several well-preserved roof-beams of consider- 
able size were brought to light. 

Although Nordenskiéld' claims to have seen in the Navaho 
country a ogan with roof constructed in the same way asa Mesa 
Verde kiva roof, it is believed that he was mistaken. The coverings 
of these kivas have no likeness in construction to Navaho hogaus 
as figured by Mindeleff* or as observed by the author. The roof 
of a cliff-dwelling kiva does not resemble that of any known form 
of habitation of non-agricultural people, and it was devised to meet 
architectural conditions foreign to nomadic culture. 

The roof rests upon buttresses (c), which apparently were repre- 
sented in some ancient kivas by upright logs. These supports, six 
in number, are placed equidistant* around the room. They serve 
as foundations for eighteen cedar logs (L') which are arranged per- 
ipherally and horizontally in threes, each triplet so placed on its 
supports as to span an interval between adjacent buttresses. Upon 
these rests another set (L*) of eighteen logs, also arranged in threes 
spanning the sextants including the buttresses. On this second set 
are numerous other logs (L’). It is to be noticed that, as each row 
of cedar logs is added crosswise on the row below, the size of the 
uncovered part of the kiva diminishes and the height of the roof 
is increased, 

Two stout rafters extend diametrically across the kiva, with their 
ends resting on the outer wall. They are equidistant from and 
generally parallel with the last set (L*) of peripheral logs, or those 
supported by the buttresses. These large logs serve as the main 
supports of the roof, especially its middle, where the strain is the 
greatest. Between them, midway in their length, lies the hatch- 

! Cliff Dwellers of the Mesa Verde, 1893. 

2 Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, pt. 2, 1897. 


’ The recess under which the ventilator passes is generally deeper and broader than 
the other. ° 
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way ' through which one enters the kiva. The intervals between 
these logs and the last layer of crosswise peripheral logs arranged 
in threes are filled with sticks, the space between the two large 
beams being occupied by smaller poles resting on split beams. The 
last-mentioned beams form opposite sides of the kiva hatchway, 
and support the ladder. 

Inserted in the crevices and openings between the logs above 
mentioned there are small sticks, split logs, and brush, and over 
the whole is spread a layer of shredded cedar bark (m). This cov- 
ering supports a thick deposit of mud (n) filling all spaces above 
the supports and raising the roof level to that of the top of the 
outer wall of the kiva.? Nothing is visible on the roof of the kiva 
but a level floor broken by a hatchway in the center of a circle of 
stones marking the outer wall. This floor is continuous with that 
of the neighboring plaza when such exists. 

The roofs of two of the kivas of Spruce-tree House were restored, 
following as a model those in the Square-tower House (Peabody 
House), where there is a considerable section of a kiva roof still 
fairly well preserved.* A kiva with covering constructed in the 
way described is somewhat more capacious than one with a flat 
roof resting on parallel rafters, although the height of the walls is 
the same. The inner surface of the roof is vaulted and its height 
considerably increased by the manner in which the logs are placed 
one above the other. 

Kiva A‘ in Spruce-tree House presents the remarkable feature 
of a partially double-walled chamber, or of a circular room built 
inside an oval one. A section of the walls of the two is duplicated, 


1 No Mesa Verde kiva has yet been found with hatchway or ladder in place, but 
there is every probability that the entrance was in the roof, It is, however, extraordi- 
nary that no signs of the stumps of ladders or holes for the same were found in any of 
the eight kivas of Spruce-tree House. 

? Nordenskiéld’s schematic drawing of the roof of a kiva in Square-tower House 
does not tally with the author’s observations. The roof logs in reality are arranged in 
threes, and not one above another as Nordenskidld represents. 

5In the restoration of the roof of one of the Spruce-tree House kivas the author 
was aided by Mr A. V. Kidder, who has given much attention to the structure of cliff- 
dwellings whose great help made this work possible. 

‘ For convenience in reference the rooms of Spruce-tree House are numbered and the 
kivas lettered, the figures and letters being painted in black on the walls themselves. 
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the remainder being fused into a single wall. This kiva has an ex- 
ceptional site, having been originally constructed close to the rear 
wall of the cave, while others are situated on top of the talus in front 
of the dwellings. Its floor is at a relatively higher level than the 
others, and rooms formerly stood in front of its outer walls. 

It is probable that some time may have elapsed between the 
period of construction of the two parts of the double wall, and the 
larger is believed to be the older. The only explanation that has 
suggested itself tothe author to account for the double wall of Kiva 
A is the following: It may have been that after the larger kiva 
was finished and roofed the ventilation was found to be insufficient 
or such that the smoke and vitiated air were not properly carried off. 
The smaller kiva was built within the other and nearer the ventilator, 
to obviate this defect." 

The construction of the different parts of the kiva and their 
significance have been considered by several investigators, among 
whom may be mentioned Mindeleff and Nordenskidld, the latter the 
most prominent student of the Mesa Verde ruins. It should be 
pointed out that Mindeleff’s studies of circular kivas were made in 
Cajion de Chelly, while those of Nordenskidld were conducted at the 
Mesa Verde. It is possible that there is some difference in the 
construction of ceremonial rooms in these two areas, notwithstanding 
the kivas in them belong to the same general type. 

The plan of the principal kiva in Mummy-cave ruin, in the 

Cafion de Chelly region, as given by Mindeleff,? shows a style of 
architecture morphologically identical with that of the kivas of 
Spruce-tree House. A ventilator and a deflector are present, but 
the fireplace and sipapi are absent.* These kivas appear to have 
had only a few buttresses, and not many banquettes and lateral 
recesses. Their present form would indicate that Cafion de Chelly 
lies on the outskirts or periphery of that cultural area in which the 
circular type of kiva reached its maximum development.‘ 
1 The shaft partially excavated several years ago by Mr W. K. Moorehead at 
Aztec, New Mexico, may later be found to be the ventilator of some adjacent room. See 
American Anthropologist, N. X, April-June, 1908. 

2 Op. cit., p. 186, fig. 82. 


5 These will probably be found through excavation by experienced archeologists in 
this interesting locality. 


‘Kiva B of Spruce-tree House is the closest approximation of all to the Cafion de 
Chelly kivas. 
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Nordenskiold has given a fairly good general sketch of a typical 


kiva of the Mesa Verde ruins, from which the following quotation 
is made : 


‘* Between the fireplace and the outer wall stands a narrow curved 
wall eight-tenths of a meter high. Between this wall in the same plane 
as the floora rectangular opening one meter high and six-tenths of a 
meter broad has been constructed in the outer wall. This opening forms 
the mouth of a narrow passage or tunnel of rectangular shape which runs 
1.8 meters in a horizontal direction and then goes straight upward on into 
the open air. The tunnel lies under one of the six niches which is some- 
what deeper than the others. The walls are built of carefully hewn blocks 
of sandstone, the inner surface being perfectly smooth and lined witha 
thin yellowish plaster. On closer examination of this plaster it is found 
to consist of several thin layers each of which was black with soot. It is 
difficult to say for what purpose this tunnel has been constructed and the 
slab of stone or the wall erected in front of it. As I have mentioned 
above this arrangement is found in all the estufas.’’! 


Each kiva of the cliff-dwellings of Cafion de Chelly, according 
to Mindeleff, was erected inside a rectangular room, and in a “ few 
instances the space between the outer rectangular wall and the 
inner circular wall was filled solid and perhaps was so constructed, 
but usually the walls are separated and distinct.” Although an 
outer quadrilateral wall enclosing the circular kiva does not exist 
in Spruce-tree House, it is not unknown in Mesa Verde ruins. This 
feature was probably a necessity in Cafion de Chelly, where the rooms 
were built above ground on account of the exigencies of the rocky 
site. In no better way could the ancient inhabitants fit buildings of 
circular form into angular spaces than by enclosing them in quadri- 
lateral rooms. 

No structural difference between circular and quadrilateral kivas 
is more radical than in the mode of building the roofs. According 
to Mindeleff, in the Cafion de Chelly “ the roof of the kiva was the 
roof of the chamber that inclosed it.’ However this may be in 
the roofing of the circular kivas referred to, it does not apply to 


1 Although, as Mindeleff points out, an inspection of Nordenskidld’s ground-plan 
shows more kivas without this feature than with it, the statement in the text of the above 
quotation is correct, the ground-plans being faulty in this particular. 
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those of the Mesa Verde. The author predicts that when the 
method of roofing circular kivas in Cafion de Chelly is determined by 
scientific excavation, it will be found to be the same as in the Mesa 
Verde.’ According to Nordenskidld: ‘“ The simplest way of roof- 
ing an estufa, an example of which was observed in another estufa 
at Square-tower House [Peabody House], is to lay poles horizon- 
tally across the room — poles of sufficient length may easily be 
procured of pifion or cedar. This form of roof is also the general 
one in all quadrilateral rooms.” The author believes that the roofs 
of both the Peabody House kivas were constructed in a style not 
unlike that which has been restored in Kiva C of Spruce-tree House, 
the details of which are shown in the accompanying illustration (fig. 
94). In studying roof construction Nordenskidld overlooked the two 
main rafters of one kiva of Peabody House, and supposed that the 
beams spanning the opening of another indicated a difference in the 
manner of building the roofs. It is believed that there was no rad- 
ical difference in the construction of these two roofs, but that both 
were built in the same general way. 

Four theories have been presented to account for certain lateral 
openings, or “chimney-like structures,” in the circular kivas: (1) 
that they are chimneys ; (2) that they are passageways or entrances ; 
(3) that they served some ceremonial purpose ; (4) that they are 
ventilators. The theory that they were chimneys seems to have 
been dismissed by all authors, for they exhibit no sign of smoke. 
The expression “‘chimney-like’’ structure may however persist as a 
good, although misleading, term by which to designate them. The 
third theory is too vaguely stated to be discussed. 

In considering the second theory, or that these lateral passage- 
ways are entrances to the rooms, it must be borne in mind that in 
some of the kivas of Spruce-tree House, and probably in others of 
the same culture area, the kivas sometimes have underground lateral 
openings of two kinds, some of which are entrances. The size and 
structure of the former, or that by which one enters a kiva from a 
neighboring room or plaza, and that of the latter — the problemat- 
ical structures — are quite different, although their openings into the 


1 As is known to students of the Mesa Verde ruins, there are several circular rooms 
that are not kivas. 
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kivas closely resemble each other. When seen from a subterranean 
chamber they might readily be mistaken one for the other, and 
without excavation the observer would be at loss to know how to 
distinguish them. One of these doubtful passageways was described 
by Professor Holmes' many years ago, in a ruin not far from those 
under discussion. Mindeleff, in considering his description, refers 
the structure designated as a ‘‘ covered passageway” to the same 
category as the ‘“‘chimney-like” structures of the Cajion de 
Chelly, but points out that “the tunnel is much larger than usual 
and the vertical shaft, if there were one, has been so much broken 
down that it is no longer distinguishable.”” The tunnel in the ruin 
described by Holmes might be either an entrance to the kiva or a 
ventilator, but as no sign of the more constant structure called a 
ventilator is seen in his ground-plan, it is possibly the latter. 

The strongest and probably a fatal objection to the second 
theory of vertical passageways in the Spruce-tree House kivas is 
that they are too small to allow the passage of even a child, much 
less an adult. The fourth theory is supported by all the known 
facts, and the objection to it turns out to be of a most specious 
nature when analyzed. 

Nordenskiold finds the entrance and chimney hypotheses unsat- 
isfactory. He is not satisfied with the ventilator theory, but does 
not state his objections. Mindeleff regards all three theories unten- 
able, and thus writes regarding the ventilator: ‘ Ventilators 
according to this method [the introduction of fresh air on a floor 
level, striking on a deflector and being thus distributed in the room *] 
is a development in house architecture reached by our own civili- 
zation within the last few decades.’’ He adds, however, the fol- 
lowing paragraph which shows that he is not wholly opposed to 
the third theory : “ There can be little doubt that the chimney-like 
structures were not chimneys and no doubt at all that they did 
provide an efficient means of ventilation no matter what the inten- 
tion of the builders may have been.” 

In quadrilateral kivas thus far described, except possibly the 
kiva of Wukoki, a ruin at Black Falls on the Little Colorado, men- 


! Tenth Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. and Geog. Survey, Washington, 1878, p. 395. 
* The Tobin system introduces fresh air above the level of entrance. 
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tioned by the author,' no air flues have yet been found. Modern 
Hopi kivas, which like those of Spruce-tree House are subterranean, 
but unlike them in being quadrilateral, have no air vent except the 
kiva hatchway. Asa rule quadrilateral kivas are much larger and 
their roofs higher than those of circular kivas, so that the ventila- 
tion, which is also facilitated by a more capacious hatchway, is not 
a matter of great concern. The suggestion —it could hardly be 
regarded as more —that the discovery of the principle of supplying 
fresh air to a room at the level of the floor was too advanced for a 
people whose knowledge of architectural principles is said to have 
been so limited as that of the ancient cliff-dwellers, is contrary to 
observation, which shows that the cliff-dwellers had discovered this 
principle and applied it in their kivas. They were compelled to 
discover it, for otherwise it would have been impossible for one 
person, much less for several, to remain in a subterranean chamber 
so small as these, even with a moderate fire burning. Without 
adequate ventilation, smoke would have driven them out. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


1 Twenty-second Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 49. 
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CATAWBA POTTERS AND THEIR WORK 
By M. R. HARRINGTON 


Among the stony hills near the river that bears their name 
in York county, South Carolina, a remnant of the once numerous 
Catawba tribe of Indians may still be found. In this region hunt- 
ing and fishing as a means of livelihood are things of the past, and 
the rocky soil of the little reservation can hardly support the popu- 
lation; while the labor markets round about are glutted with negroes 
who will work for almost nothing. These and other factors, no- 
tably the excellence of the ware itself, may help to explain the re- 
markable survival of the potters’ craft among the Catawba, an in- 
dustry which to-day forms the chief support of the tribe and the 
main occupation of nearly every household. 

Using implements and methods that from their simplicity seem 
to have changed but little since prehistoric times, these Indians 
manufacture vessels and pipes which, on account of their beauty 
and oddity, find a ready sale at Rockhill and other neighboring 
towns. Alone among eastern Indians the Catawba have made 
their ceramic art an industry which has survived the years and the 
competition of machine-made wares. 

It is my purpose in this article to describe the process of pot- 
tery-making as practised by the Catawba, but before doing so it 
might be well to say a few words about the people themselves as 
I found them. When I visited the reservation in June, 1908, while 
collecting ethnological specimens for George G. Heye, Esq., of New 
York City, I was informed that there are now nineteen houses occu- 
pied by the Catawba, fourteen of which are on the reservation, 
the others scattered about within a few miles. Living in these 
houses are ninety-eight Indians who might be called Catawba, and 
besides these one or two Cherokee. There are also several Ca- 
tawba living with the Eastern Cherokee in North Carolina, and 
others, it is claimed, — isolated individuals and families — scattered 
in Utah, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, and Mexico. 
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Mooney, in his Stouan Tribes of the East, states that from time 
to time survivors of other eastern Siouan peoples have been 
absorbed by the Catawba; hence it is probable that the amalga- 
mated blood of many tribes flows in the veins of the modern rem- 
nant. Certain it is that within recent years there has been some 
intermarriage with the Cherokee. There is also a considerable in- 
fusion of white blood noticeable in the tribe, but Indian color and 
features still predominate (pl. xvii). No cases of negro admixture 
were observed, nor did inquiry elicit the information that such had 
ever taken place. The Catawba language is on the verge of becom- 
ing lost, for although remembered by the older Indians and many 
of those in middle life, it is rarely spoken, English being the lan- 
guage of daily use. 

The majority of the Catawba belong to the Mormon Church, 
and have abandoned the old dances and ceremonies, which linger 
only in the memories of some of the older people. It is probable 
that descriptions of these may still be obtained, and texts of myths 
recorded ; for I heard several myths in English from John Brown, 
at whose house I stayed. He had heard them in the Catawba lan- 
guage from his mother, Margaret Wiley, who is still living. The 
following myth—the only one I had the opportunity to record — 
may be considered typical : 

“ An old woman was gathering persimmons under fa tree in a 
valley, but was not satisfied with what she found. A Deer came 
along and inquired what she was doing. ‘Gathering persimmons,’ 
she replied. ‘How do you get them ?’ askedthe Deer. ‘I runand 
butt my head against the tree,’ was the reply ; ‘if you will do it 
for me I shall give you some.’ The Deer went off and came run- 
ning, striking his head against the tree. Only a few persimmons 
fell. ‘You must do it harder,’ said the woman. So the Deer went 
up the hill and ran down again, striking the tree so hard that his 
neck was broken and he fell dead. 

“Then the woman wanted to skin and cut up the Deer. She 
made a cutting motion with one forefinger across the other. 

“* Deméitc?sasa,’ she repeated over and over, implying ‘ | have 
no knife.’ A Wolf came along and heard her words. ‘I will 
tear up the deer for you,’ he said, ‘if you will give me half.’ ‘ All 
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right,’ said the woman, and the Wolf went to work. When the deer 
was all nicely divided, the woman said, ‘ Suppose something should 
come along making a noise like thunder —¢rrrrrr /’ ‘ Don’t say 
that,’ cried the wolf, ‘ you frighten me!’ Just then a flock of par- 
tridges flew up with a roaring sound — “@rrrr / which so frightened 
the Wolf that he ran away and left the woman with all the meat. ”’ 


No Indian clothing, ornaments, or ceremonial paraphernalia could 
be found on the reservation, and the old industries, with the no- 
table exception of pottery making, are practically extinct. Even 
old baskets were difficult to find. There is, so far as I could learn, 
only one basket maker — a man —among the Catawba to-day, and 
he rarely works at the trade. Basket fish-traps (ytzvasa/) are still 
sometimes made and used however. One flat basket of cane 
(wa"sawasap), an old specimen said to have been a food dish, was 
obtained, of a type familiar among the Cherokee and other south- 
eastern tribes, together with a few old splint baskets for general 
use, rectangular in form, made smaller at the top than at the bot- 
tom. Two bows (icka) were also found, one about four feet long 
and the other a toy, both of the straight flat style almost universal 
among eastern Indians. The arrows (wa") were made of cane. As 
no old blowgun (wa"sdbo’he’) could be found, I had a new one 
made by a Catawba who remembered how the work was done. 
The tube he made of cane, about five feet long, rasping out the 
septa at the joints with a wooden rod tipped with tin; while the 
darts (ééwa") were made of wood wrapped with cotton at one 
end to make them fit snugly, the whole contrivance being in every 
respect similar to blowguns collected from the Mississippi Choctaw 
and the Koasati (Creeks) of Louisiana. Wooden ware was repre- 
sented only by an oblong shallow tray (tuskuspamutoba) with pro- 
jections to serve as handles on each end. No wooden mortars or 
pestles for crushing corn were seen. 

That the Catawba now use but little of their own pottery be- 
came clear when I inquired for old vessels that had seen actual ser- 
vice. A few such, and a few only, were obtained, comprising cook- 
ing pots (¢ésyamis?) with and without legs, bowls (¢#swi’), and jars 
(itiskt) for keeping milk and other liquids, all more or less of old 
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Mooney, in his Stouan Tribes of the East, states that from time 
to time survivors of other eastern Siouan peoples have been 
absorbed by the Catawba; hence it is probable that the amalga- 
mated blood of many tribes flows in the veins of the modern rem- 
nant. Certain it is that within recent years there has been some 
intermarriage with the Cherokee. There is also a considerable in- 
fusion of white blood noticeable in the tribe, but Indian color and 
features still predominate (pl. xvii). No cases of negro admixture 
were observed, nor did inquiry elicit the information that such had 
ever taken place. The Catawba language is on the verge of becom- 
ing lost, for although remembered by the older Indians and many 
of those in middle life, it is rarely spoken, English being the lan- 
guage of daily use. 

The majority of the Catawba belong to the Mormon Church, 
and have abandoned the old dances and ceremonies, which linger 
only in the memories of some of the older people. It is probable 
that descriptions of these may still be obtained, and texts of myths 
recorded ; for I heard several myths in English from John Brown, 
at whose house I stayed. He had heard them in the Catawba lan- 
guage from his mother, Margaret Wiley, who is still living. The 
following myth —the only one I had the opportunity to record — 
may be considered typical : 

“An old woman was gathering persimmons under fa tree in a 
valley, but was not satisfied with what she found. A Deer came 
along and inquired what she was doing. ‘Gathering persimmons,’ 
she replied. ‘Howdo you get them ?’ askedthe Deer. ‘I runand 
butt my head against the tree,’ was the reply ; ‘if you will do it 
for me I shall give you some.’ The Deer went off and came run- 
ning, striking his head against the tree. Only a few persimmons 
fell. ‘You must do it harder,’ said the woman. So the Deer went 
up the hill and ran down again, striking the tree so hard that his 
neck was broken and he fell dead. 

‘Then the woman wanted to skin and cut up the Deer. She 
made a cutting motion with one forefinger across the other. 

“* Deméttcésasa, she repeated over and over, implying ‘1 have 
no knife.’ A Wolf came along and heard her words. ‘I will 
tear up the deer for you,’ he said, ‘if you will give me half.’ ‘ All 
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right,’ said the woman, and the Wolf went to work. When the deer 
was all nicely divided, the woman said, ‘Suppose something should 
come along making a noise like thunder —/¢rrrrrr /’ ‘ Don’t say 
that,’ cried the wolf, ‘ you frighten me!’ Just then a flock of par- 
tridges flew up with a roaring sound — ¢#rrrr / which so frightened 
the Wolf that he ran away and left the woman with all the meat.” 


No Indian clothing, ornaments, or ceremonial paraphernalia could 
be found on the reservation, and the old industries, with the no- 
table exception of pottery making, are practically extinct. Even 
old baskets were difficult to find. There is, so far as I could learn, 
only one basket maker — a man — among the Catawba to-day, and 
he rarely works at the trade. Basket fish-traps ( yiwasapf) are still 
sometimes made and used however. One flat basket of cane 
(wa"sawasap), an old specimen said to have been a food dish, was 
obtained, of a type familiar among the Cherokee and other south- 
eastern tribes, together with a few old splint baskets for general 
use, rectangular in form, made smaller at the top than at the bot- 
tom. Two bows (icka) were also found, one about four feet long 
and the other a toy, both of the straight flat style almost universal 
among eastern Indians. The arrows (wa") were made of cane. As 
no old blowgun (wa"sddo’he’) could be found, I had a new one 
made by a Catawba who remembered how the work was done. 
The tube he made of cane, about five feet long, rasping out the 
septa at the joints with a wooden rod tipped with tin; while the 
darts ( y¢bwa") were made of wood wrapped with cotton at one 
end to make them fit snugly, the whole contrivance being in every 
respect similar to blowguns collected from the Mississippi Choctaw 
and the Koasati (Creeks) of Louisiana. Wooden ware was repre- 
sented only by an oblong shallow tray (tuskuspamutobd) with pro- 
jections to serve as handles on each end. No wooden mortars or 
pestles for crushing corn were seen. 

That the Catawba now use but little of their own pottery be- 
came clear when I inquired for old vessels that had seen actual ser- 
vice. A few such, and a few only, were obtained, comprising cook- 
ing pots (¢ésyamisé) with and without legs, bowls (¢#swi’), and jars 
(itéiskt) for keeping milk and other liquids, all more or less of old 
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types, but differing from most prehistoric forms in having flat in- 
stead of rounded bottoms. Some of these are shown in plate xxi11. 
One pitcher (“‘pitcai’’) of the modern trade form, but which had 
been in use, was collected. The trade ware consists mainly of vases, 
pitchers, flower-pots, and fancy pieces of different shapes, sometimes 
decorated with incised geometric designs or life forms modeled in 
relief or in the round, but usually relying for effect upon their grace- 
ful form. Most of the vessels made to sell exhibit very little Indian 
character in form or design, ancestral patterns having been sacrificed 
to the demands of the trade. 

Pipes (wimisi#) are an important product of the Catawba potter. 
For home use a simple pipe with a little incised decoration is pre- 
ferred — sometimes of old Indian type, sometimes made in imita- 
tion of the clay and briar pipes bought at the stores. For trade, a 
popular pattern is the so-called “‘ peace pipe,’’ a tiny decorated pot 
provided with four or more stem holes, while another trade form is 
called the ‘chicken comb.” This may be descended from an old 
type. A very popular commercial design takes the form of a con- 
ventional Indian head crowned with feathers. 

The Catawba use the following implements, which I consider 
of native origin, in manufacturing pottery : a wooden pestle (_y2dz"Zo) 
about 2% feet long, shown in use in pl. xx, 6; mussel (Unio sp.) 
shells (zuicré’); modelers (wade) cut out of gourd in circular or 
oval form, others of wood ( yéditistkawa) ; combined cutting and 
piercing implements of cane (wasa’); a wooden tool (simpa) for 
boring pipe-stems ; very smooth fine-grained waterworn pebbles for 
rubbing stones (zz/hr?’), and polished bone implements resembling 
blunt awls (zzsap), while of doubtful origin are pipe molds (ztmtsiim- 
padéa). (See pl. xx.) Modern tools used are a hoe for digging 
the clay, various bits of board used in rolling and as bases for model- 
ing, iron knives, and wire and coins for decorating. 

Two kinds of clay are used —a fine-grained stiff variety called 
“pipe clay ” (wimisii"to), and a coarse, lighter, crumbly kind known 
as “pan clay”’ (?"tottis). Three mines of pan clay are known on 
and near the reservation, and five of pipe clay. In mining clay 
the Indians merely dig down through the surface soil a few inches 
or feet into the underlying stratum of clay, work this hole for a time 
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until it becomes troublesome to keep free of water, then abandon it 
and begin another one near by. The appearance of these abandoned 
clay pits reminds me of similar excavations I have seen over clay 
deposits near the sites of ancient Iroquois villages. 

The modern Catawba dig te clay from the pits with a common 
hoe (pl. xix, @), pick it over to remove foreign substances, and carry 
it home in sacks. 

The following account of pottery-making is merely the descrip- 
tion of what I saw and heard while staying in the reservation at 
the home of John Brown, a Catawba, and the photographs (pl. 
XIX-xxl) show him, his wife, and their eldest daughter at their 
accustomed tasks. 

When the material had been brought in, John placed some of 
the moist pipe clay upon a little platform of boards, and began to 
pound it with his pestle, as shown in pl. x1x, 6. As the clay flattened 
and spread under this vigorous treatment his wife turned it back 
toward the center of the board, deftly picking out bits of stick and 
stone the while. As the pounding continued, dry pan clay and 
water were added until the proper proportions — about two parts 
of pan clay to one of pipe clay — were reached, and the mass had 
attained the proper consistency. No tempering material was used. 
This done, the clay was divided into little wads, which Mrs Brown laid 
upon a plank and rolled out into long cylinders with her hand, as 
shown in pl. x1x, c. Then deftly shaping a little disk of clay to serve 
as the bottom of the future vessel, she laid it upon another piece of 
board and coiled upon it one of her clay rolls (d), which she 
pinched fast with wet fingers. Another and another roll followed, 
each one pinched fast to the last until a rude pot form was made 
(e). Moistening her musselshell, the potter began to blend the coils 
on the outside, always smoothing the clay upward. As shown in 
FJ, while smoothing any part of the wall of the embryo jar she 
supported it on the inside with her other hand. Still using the 
shell, and from time to time a bit of gourd, both kept wet in a 
vessel of water standing near, she then blended and smoothed the 
inside of the vessel in similar fashion (pl. xx, g). During these 
processes the jar was seen to increase gradually in size as its walls 
became thinner, until at last, the smoothing finished, it had attained 
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the desired dimensions. Then Mrs Brown leveled off the rim and 
bent it to suit her fancy (4), when the vessel was set away in an 
airy place to dry. If handles or legs are desired, holes are bored 
at the proper places with the cane knife when the vessel is dry 
enough to be firm, through which fresh clay rolls are thrust. When 
these have been clinched and smoothed on the inside, the protrud- 
ing portions are modeled into neat handles, or legs, as the case may 
be. One or two days, depending upon the weather, are required 
to dry the ware before submitting it to the next process. 

When a batch of vessels was dry, John Brown again took a hand 
in the work and scraped the surface of each one very carefully with 
iron and cane knives (pl. xx, 7), reducing all irregularities and mak- 
ing the walls thinner. Much of the symmetry and attractiveness of 
the finished product depends upon the care with which this work is 
done. Frequently musselshells are used for scraping. When he 
had finished a vessel, John handed it to his daughter, who moist- 
ened it with a damp rag and rubbed it carefully all over with the 
waterworn pebble kept for that purpose, removing all trace of 
scraping (7). A fine polished surface may be produced, they 
told me, by patient use of this primitive tool. For rubbing around 
handles (4), legs, and other difficult places, she used a polished 
bone smoother, resembling closely the blunt awl-like bone imple- 
ments sometimes found in archeological excavation on the sites of 
ancient Indian villages. 

After the rubbing, and while the surface of the vessel was still 
damp, she decorated it with a simple geometric pattern, the lines of 
which were produced by drawing the edge of the cane knife firmly 
across the clay (pl. xx, /). The point of the cane was rarely used. 
In modern work a milled coin rolled along the clay takes the 
place of the old “ roulette,” or toothed wheel, and twisted wire is 
the up-to-date substitute for bark twine in making cord patterns. 

Burning of pottery is now generally done in the house on the 
hearth of the large open fireplace, to avoid drafts ; but some years 
ago the firing took place out of doors in a gully, or hollow, a still 
night being usually selected. The Browns arranged an old style 
out-door burning for my benefit, with the warning that, as a stiff 
breeze was blowing, some of the pieces might crack. 
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The first step was to prop the vessels up around the fire, their 
mouths toward the blaze, as shown in pl. xx1, #. Here they re- 
mained for two or three hours, a peculiar black color spreading over 
them as they grew hotter and hotter. When this color had become 
uniform —a sign that they were hot enough — John raked the 
blazing brands out of the fire and inverted the vessels upon the 
coals and hot ashes (”) which were then pushed up around them 
and the whole covered thickly with pieces of dry bark pulled from 
old pine stumps, as shown in pl. xx1, 2. When the bark had burned 
away, the red-hot vessels were pulled out and allowed to cool 
slowly around the fire. One had cracked, as predicted, and all the 
pieces were more or less mottled by drafts. The black color of 
the first heating, however, had given place to the typical red- 
dish yellow of Catawba pottery. I was informed that when uni- 
form shiny black color is desired, the ware, after the preliminary 
heating, is imbedded in bits of bark in a larger vessel of clay or 
iron, which is then inverted upon the glowing coals and covered 
with bark. After one or two hours the firing is complete and the 
vessels have acquired a brilliant black color which seems to pene- 
trate their very substance. 

In making pipes, a thick roll, usually of pure pipe clay, is pro- 
duced (pl. xx, a); this is bent roughly into form (4) and the stem 
hole perforated with the slender end of the cane knife (c). It is 
then laid away, and when partly dry is trimmed and the bowl 
gouged out with an iron knife or an implement of cane. When per- 
fectly dry it is moistened on the outside with a damp rag, polished 
with the rubbing stone, and decorated (d@) with the cane knife 
or a bit of wire. Sometimes pipes, particularly the ‘‘ Indian-head ” 
style, are formed by pressing a roll of clay between the halves of a 
double pipe mold, greased or sprinkled with ashes to prevent stick- 
ing. Then the process goes on as before. Pipes are stacked up 
between two fires to receive their preliminary heating ; but after 
this the burning takes place as with pottery, and the black color, 
which is more popular for pipes than for pottery, is produced in the 
same way, the pipes, after the preliminary heating, being packed into 
the containing vessel between layers of bark chips. 

For making pipe molds an original model is shaped by hand, 
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and after being burned in the usual way is greased and forced down 
into a flattened cake of fresh clay until half imbedded ; then the sur- 
face of the cake is also greased to prevent sticking, and another cake 
laid over and pressed down, forming a complete mold of the orig- 
inal pipe. When dry these half molds are removed from the model 
and burned ; then they are ready for use (pl. xx1u1, 9, /). 

Survivals of native ceramic art among the tribes east of the Mis- 
sissippi are now very rare. It has been long abandoned by the 
Iroquois, and the northern tribes generally, although a few of the 
mixed-bloods on Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, make a so- 
called ‘Indian pottery’’ for the tourist trade, from the gaudy-col- 
ored clays of Gay Head; but this is manufactured on a potter’s 
wheel and can hardly be called a survival of the old native art. 
Moreover, I was informed, much of the ware sold as “‘ Gay Head In- 
dian pottery ’’’ is made by whitemen. The Pamunkey Indians of Vir- 
ginia —a mixed-blood tribal remnant — still make a few earthen pipes, 
some of which are of old form, and all of which, I understand, are made 
by old-time methods to a great degree. The few vessels manufac- 
tured now by the Pamunkey for curio hunters are plainly crude at- 
tempts to resuscitate the art practised bythe grandmothers of the pres- 
ent generation, who made and sold large quantities of ware for domes- 
tic use to their white and negro neighbors. This older pottery, judg- 
ing from the single specimen I collected for Mr Heye, and others 
which I have seen, was tempered and shaped by native methods, 
but the forms are evidently of mixed or European origin. 

The Seminole of Florida remember pottery, but I found no 
specimens among them. ‘Old pot, Indian got ’um long time ago, 
no good too much. Fall littly bit, break ‘um.’ Such was old 
Crop-ear Charley’s explanation, when I inquired why pottery was 
no longer made. No pottery was found among the Chitimacha of 
Louisiana, the last piece having been broken within ten or fifteen 
years ; but among the Koasati, also in Louisiana, I found two ex- 
cellent pieces of old types, although the art is no longer practised 
by them. The Choctaw of Mississippi have made no pottery for 
many years, and, as near as I could discover, the last piece kept by 
the Indians has been broken. The Eastern band of Cherokee in 
North Carolina still boasts a few old potters, but owing to the lack 
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of demand for their product, the art has been practically abandoned. 
Cherokee vessels are, or were, made in rather crude and archaic 
forms, but like Catawba pottery usually differ from most prehistoric 
vessels in having flat instead of rounded bottoms. Like the pre- 
historic pottery of the southeastern states the recent Cherokee ware 
shows decoration applied with a carved paddle. 

But, as I say, the ceramic art of the Cherokee is dying, while the 
other Eastern tribes retain little more than vestiges and memories. 
The Catawba alone possess the distinction of preserving, alive and 


vigorous, the potter’s craft of their ancestors. 
New York Ciry. 


VESTIGES OF MATERIAL CULTURE AMONG THE 
CANADIAN DELAWARES 


By M. R. HARRINGTON 


During the summer of 1907 I found the opportunity to visit the 
three bands of Delaware Indians, or as they call themselves, Lenape, 
now residing in Canada, for the purpose of searching for specimens 
which might cast light on their old material culture. The quest 
met with unexpected success, a large collection being procured, the 
bulk of which has now been added to the private collection of Eras- 
tus T. Tefft, Esq., of New York City, with whose permission the 
accompanying photographs are reproduced. The remainder of the 
material was divided among the collections of George G. Heye, 
Esq., the New York State Museum, the Amevican Museum of 
Natural History, and the collection of Mr Alanson B. Skinner of 
New York. 

The Lenape bands visited were the Delawares of Grand River, 
said to number 164, situated on the Six Nations reserve near Hagers- 
ville, Ontario ; the Munceys of the Thames, numbering about 118 
on the Muncey reserve near Middlemiss, Ontario; and the Dela- 
wares of Moraviantown, 332 strong on the Moravian reservation 
near Bothwell, Ontario. Although retaining Indian physical char- 
acteristics to a large degree (pl. xxiv), all these bands are rapidly 
losing what little remains of their old culture. Even the Delaware 
language is passing out of use at Grand River, and to a less degree 
at Muncey. Only at Moraviantown is it retained in daily use by 
the majority of the tribe. Organized ceremonial observances per- 
sisted at Grand River until within the last decade, but so far as I 
could learn nothing of the kind has been seen among the other two 
bands for many years. The old manufactures are also practically 
extinct, the only survivals being the making of a few wooden spoons, 
bowls, mortars, and bows and arrows, mainly at Moraviantown, 
the preparation of corn foods in Indian style, the weaving of the splint 
sieves and other baskets used in this process in all the reserves, 
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and, at Moraviantown only, the manufacture of a little beadwork 
and a few corn-husk mats. 

There are still to be found however, or were until I made my 
house-to-house canvass, a considerable number of old specimens 
saved by the Indians as mementos or on account of their intrinsic 
usefulness. 

Among domestic utensils of Indian style the wooden spoon or 
ladle (ya#sémwhanés) is perhaps the most abundant. Like the Iro- 
quois spoon, it consists of an almost circular bowl attached to a 
comparatively short handle sloping upward and outward from one 
edge. Unlike the spoon of the Iroquois, the decoration of the Le- 
nape type is confined to geometric designs carved upon the handle, 
life forms being wanting. One very large ladle (w‘at/¢mwhanes) 
with a long handle was used for dishing corn soup at feasts. Bowls, 
called Zasinjo, or alakinis, generally carved from black ash 
burls, occur in two forms, hemispherical and oval, the former 
having an approximately horizontal rim, the latter a rim rising in 
graceful points at both ends, sometimes perforated to serve as handles. 
Some of these bowls, which vary considerably in size, are beautiful 
specimens ; the curly grain of the wood, the rich color and polish 
of age and use, and the graceful form, all adding to the effect. 
Stirring paddles of wood (éwaxXz'gun), sometimes elaborately carved 
and resembling those of the Iroquois, were also found, together with 
a few large needles (watt’skwimbilame'kwan) of hickory wood 
for sewing together the coils of corn-husk mats. Two cradle boards 
(ambisiin) are about two and one half feet long, tapering from head 
to foot, and provided with an elaborately carved bow to protect the 
child’s head ; the wooden braces holding the bow in position are 
also carved. Like the cradles of the Iroquois, these Delaware 
specimens differ from the eastern Chippewa form in having a perma- 
nent instead of a movable foot-board. One of the most unusual 
objects, found at Moraviantown, is a low seat, roughly carved to 
represent a dog (mwakanés a papon). Wooden mortars (takwahagin) 
used in crushing corn may still be seen — sections of tree trunks 
about two feet high hollowed at the top to receive the grain. 
Smaller mortars were used in preparing herbs. The pestles (shwa- 
higin) are of wood, the middle third being shaved down to form a 
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handle after the style common among the Iroquois; but in former 
years, before the Lenape left their old home near the Atlantic sea- 
board, it is possible that long stone pestles were employed, such as 
are still used by the Mohegan in Connecticut and until recently by 
the remnants of Algonquian tribes lingering in Massachusetts and 
on Long Island. 


hed 


Fic. 95. — Delaware Indian corn sieve of twisted root fibers. 


The most interesting basket I ever found among the Delawares, 
or, indeed, among any eastern Indians, is the one illustrated in 
fig. 95. Itis a bag-shaped corn sieve made of twisted root fibers 
beautifully wrought, the weave being a fine open-work consisting of 
two sets of intersecting diagonal strands fastened together at the 
intersections with horizontal twined strands. Combining a similar 
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form and weave are the much coarser bag-like baskets of basswood 
bark used by several bands of Mohawk for hulling corn, but in 
these the horizontal strands are not twined. The weave in its 
entirety, but on a much coarser scale, was observed in ofie sieve 
basket collected from the Mohawk of Bay of Quinte reserve, 
Ontario, but in this case the material is splints. The Delaware 
name for the basket is paw#nigin, meaning simply a sieve. The 
specimen is very old, and was bought from Betsy Pheasant of 
Moraviantown. To me it was a distinct surprise, for I had never 
ventured to hope that any of the fine baskets, evidently twined, 
mentioned in early accounts as being used by eastern Indians, 
might survive to the present day. 

One coiled grass basket (wingémisk*mi"kwinotai’) was col- 
lected, a style which was probably once widespread among the 
eastern Algonquian tribes. I found two somewhat similar baskets 
of beach-grass among the mixed-blood Indian remnant on Marthas 
Vineyard, Mass., and the same style is manufactured of sweetgrass 
today by the Chippewa of Ontario. The Martha’s Vineyard mixed- 
bloods told me that within the memory of some of the older people 
the coiled beach-grass baskets were made for many purposes to 
the exclusion of splint baskets, and even pack-baskets were of 
similar weave. Twilled splint corn sieves (fdwinigin) and 
hulling baskets (4é ‘chitigin) were numerous and differed but little 
from those of the Iroquois. The nearest approach to aboriginal 
fabrics is seen in the pack-strap (apis) of which a number were 
procured. For carrying burdens in baskets or otherwise these 
were very useful, being passed across the forehead or chest of the 
user. They were made of the fibers of Indian hemp, the milkweed, 
or the inner bark of the slippery elm, boiled soft and rolled or 
twisted into cord with the hand on the bare thigh. The cords were 
then tightly woven into a strap two to three inches wide and a little 
more than two feet long, provided with a hole, or eye, at the ends, 
through each of which a long cord of Indian hemp or other ma- 
terial was fastened. Decoration was effected by the introduction 
of materials differing in color from the groundwork of the strap, and 
by embroidery with red yarn. It is said that, as with Iroquois, 
colored hair and porcupine quills were used formerly in this 
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embroidery. Twine of the sort used for pack-straps was often 
employed for other purposes, and a specimen of basswood bark 
rope (wikpiamin) was found. Coiled mats (géka‘sité/Zin*) of 
varying size are still made of corn-husk braids sewed together with 
basswood bark by the aid of the wooden needle before mentioned. 
Formerly these were made large enough to sleep on, but I could 
locate only one specimen of this size. 

Very few old specimens of costume showing any Indian char- 
acter could be found— merely a few pairs of women’s leggings 
(4akontit), a beaded shoulder bag or two (ciwandi'giin), and one 
pair of infant’s moccasins (ma“ksin). The leggings were of blue 
or black broadcloth worn with seam in front. Both this seam and 
the lower edge of the leggings were decorated with beadwork, 
sometimes fine examples of the delicate lace-like geometrical pat- 
terns such as are seen in the old beadwork of the Iroquois. One 
pair elaborately ornamented with ribbon-work was found. The 
pouches resembled the few I have seen among the eastern Chip- 
pewa, but the beadwork upon them was of a somewhat different 
character, difficult to describe. The infant’s moccasins were puck- 
ered to a single seam down the front, and sparsely decorated with 
very small beads. Two small clean-cut holes in their soles, evi- 
dently made with a purpose, suggest an old Iroquois practice, but 
I could get no Delaware confirmation of this. The Iroquois in- 
variably, in former years, and still to a certain extent, perforated 
the soles of the baby’s moccasins to prevent the ghosts from coax- 
ing away its soul; for the child can refuse to listen to their plead- 
ings on the ground that he has holes in the soles of his moccasins 
and so cannot travel the spirit trail. 

A skirt of broadcloth (ma"zhapikotai) beaded along the hem 
and part-way up one of the vertical seams.; a pair of man’s leg- 
gings (akéniiz) with the seam, decorated with ribbons, worn at 
the side; a man’s shirt of cambric (/amdut); a woman's calico 
overdress ; a pair of beaded moccasins (ma”ksin) puckered in front 
to a tongue like those of the eastern Chippewa and Mohawk — all 
of comparatively recent make — were secured. Two beaded head- 
dresses (agh"kwépi) of the “ feather-crown” type complete the list 
of clothing. This form of head-dress I at first considered a recent 
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adaptation of the familiar war-bonnet of the Plains tribes, but the 
fact of its distribution among the eastern Chippewa and Delawares, 
and all the Iroquois tribes, leads me to suspect that it may be an 
old form. 

Ornaments of silver were made formerly by the Delawares, com- 
prising brooches, mainly of circular form (aviz'yaman), ear-rings 
(saykayathoniit), hair bands (uxsekwapestin), finger-rings, and crosses 
(oclalahekon), both double and single ; for all of which coin silver 
was generally used. The processes of manufacture — hammering, 
cutting, embossing, and engraving —seem to have been similar 
to those used by the Iroquois silversmiths; but many of the 
Iroquois forms are absent or rare among the Delawares. One 
variety of brooch, however, of which several were collected at 
Moraviantown, is exceedingly rare among the Iroquois. Two 
examples of this hemispherical form, which is perfectly plain, with 
small central opening, may be seen on the left breast of the little 
“ Nahneetis” figure (pl. xxv1, 4). 

A necklace (¢cikwalalésik) was purchased at Grand River, 
which I think represents an ancient style. It is composed of the 
long spiral shells of what appear to be several species of fresh- 
water gastropods, each one punched through near the lip to re- 
ceive the suspending cord of Indian hemp. This type has been 
long in use among the Iroquois, as archeological evidence shows, 
but I have no data upon which to base a similar statement for the 
Delawares. A number of strings of wampum were obtained, some 
for ceremonial use, some for ornament, and one belt of white wam- 
pum twenty-nine inches long and seven rows (about two inches) wide, 
with longitudinal strands of deerskin and transverse strands of Indian 
hemp. This has the letters G. T. (Georgius Tertius ?) in blue wam- 
pum on both ends, and is said to commemorate a treaty between 
the Canadian authorities and the Muncey band of Delawares. The 
belt and its former owner, Jacob Dolson, may be seen in plate xxrv, 4. 
Wampum is called sakwik by the modern Delawares, and the 
word oykwdsin was given me as the name for the belt. Glass 
beads of many kinds were much used formerly. 

Several typical stone gorgets with two perforations were ob- 
tained from the Muncey band, who gave them the name /apim- 
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élawtn and volunteered the information that such objects were tied 
upon braids of hair; but whether they were merely to hold the 
braids together in the back, or as an ornament, or as a support for 
a feather, was not made clear. In the National Museum collection 
at Washington there is a similar stone gorget, supposedly from the 
Chippewa, upon which has been tied, perpendicular to the surface 
of the stone, a bone tube, evidently intended for supporting a 
feather. 

The bows (mata‘t/) collected from the Delawares average about 
four feet long, and represent the simple straight type common 
among the Eastern tribes; while the arrows (‘‘ a/0"s’’) are of two 
types: blunt, for stunning small game; and sharp, for piercing ; 
the latter being simply brought to a point and hardened by fire, 
without a separate head of any sort. Now and then a war-club 
(pw'aw'ds) may be found, generally of quite recent manufacture 
and consisting of a heavy ball attached to a short handle, all carved 
from one piece of hard maple or other suitable wood. A few old 
pipe-tomahawks are still treasured by the people as mementos of 
their ancestors. 

In the old religious ceremonies of the Delawares at Grand River 
a very peculiar drum was used, a dry skin folded in rectangular 
form and beaten with four sticks, each bearing a tiny human head 
carved in relief. I secured the set of four original sticks from 
Michael Anthony (Na'ukuimaoya), and employed him to make me 
a reproduction of the drum, as the original had been destroyed. 
This he did, and in addition made six painted sticks also used in the 
ceremony. The description of how these articles were used, pieced 
together from several Indian accounts, may prove of interest here. 

It appears that the Delawares of Six Nations Reserve formerly 
held what was known as a “General Thanksgiving’’ ceremony 
called in Lenape Gitctlakan, twice a year, once in the spring and 
again in the fall. At these times it was customary to meet in the 
Cayuga long-house, borrowed for the occasion. At a certain point 
in the proceedings (I will not attempt a consecutive description 
from hearsay testimony) a man stood up and recited, in a rythmical 
sing-song tone, his dream — the vision of power seen by him in his 
youth. Na'nkiimaoya remembered how one old man was accus- 
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OBJECTS FROM THE DELAWARE INDIANS 
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tomed to tell about a duck, half black and half white, which had 
appeared to him. Between the verses of the dream four musicians 
kneeling at the drum (pw awahé’ gin) began a plaintive song, beat- 
ing time with the carved sticks ( pw awahi’gintk). As they sang 
the reciter swayed his body to and fro while a group of dancers 
gathered on the floor behind him danced with a sidewise step. 
Before the ceremony, poles were laid lengthwise along both sides 
of the council house, and against these, at intervals, three on a 
side, the painted sticks, called mkadhi' gin, were laid. If anyone 
in the crowd felt ‘especially happy” he was privileged to strike 
with one of these sticks upon one of the poles in time to the music." 
The carved heads on the drum-sticks meant that human beings 
were giving thanks ; the lengthwise painting of the sticks, half black 
and half red, implied that men and women were together in thanks- 
giving, the black representing the warriors, the red the women. 
The fork at the striking end of the sticks was to give a sharper 
sound. The dyes for producing the colors were made by boiling 
bark, the black being soft maple (seyi’siminsi), and the red, red 
alder bark (wtd'pi). The drum was encircled by a cord of Indian 
hemp, as may be seen in plate xxv, which illustrates drum (c), 
carved drumsticks (d@), and painted striking sticks (0). 

In another part of the same ceremony wampum was used in 
the form of strings and bunches, both of which were represented in 
my collection from the Delawares. At least thirteen of the strings 
were used, each one made different by different combinations of the 
white and purple beads. These thirteen, it is said, represented re- 
spectively (1) Earth ; (2) Plants ; (3) Streams and Waters ; (4) Corn, 
Beans, and Vegetables ; (5) Wild Birds and Beasts ; (6) Wind ; (7) 
Sun ; (8) Moon; (9g) Sky; (10) Stars; (11) Thunder and Rain ; 
(12) Spirits ; and (13) Great Spirit. At the ceremony these strings 
were laid upon a bench before a speaker, who picked them up one 
by one as he made his address, each string reminding him of one 
part of his speech. He began, my informant told me, by explain- 
ing that the Great Spirit had made all things —the earth, plants, 
streams, and waters—everything. Having thus enumerated all 


' This is seemingly a survival of a custom, similar to that among the Plains tribes, 
of recounting honors gained in battle when coups were struck. 
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the things represented by the wampum, he proceeded to speak to 
each one directly, holding the appropriate string in his hand. Thus 
he gave thanks to the Earth for the benefits it gives to man, and 
prayed that its blessings might continue ; then thanked in the same 
way the Plants, the Streams and Waters; the Corn, Beans, and 
Vegetables—each one in turn. As he finished each string he 
handed it to an attendant, who laid it aside. When his long speech 
or prayer was finished, he announced, “‘ We will now enjoy our- 
selves,’ and selected a man to distribute little bunches of wampum, 
three beads in each, which served as invitations to join in the danc- 
ing that followed. These bunches were delivered only to a certain 
number of those known to be “sober and honest”? among the 
crowd in the long-house. If any person wishing to dance failed 
to get invitation wampum it was his privilege to ask for one of the 
branches, which was given him if he was considered qualified. 
The first man receiving wampum arose first ; then the others, until 
the dancers were all on the floor. It is said that this dance, which 
sometimes lasted all night, did not circle around like most of the 
Iroquois dances, but each performer remained in about the same 
spot. 

I was told that in this dance a small rattle without a handle and 
made of turtle-shell was used, probably like the box-turtle rattle 
still used in the annual Planting Dance by the Seneca and Cayuga. 
No specimens of this were seen, however, among the Delaware ; 
the only rattle (céwi#nhegin) found, which was used in the Mask 
dance, being made of cow-horn (pl. xxv, ¢). 

But one mask (mizink) was obtained. It differed from those of 
the Iroquois chiefly in being cruder, and also in decoration, the 
lines being burnt into the wood as shown in plate xxv, a, instead 
of being painted or carved. The original use of the mask had to 
do, in part at least, with healing the sick, but Isaac Montour (Kap- 
yi him), from whom I bought it, failed to make himself clear as 
to the details. Similar masks are, or were until recently, used by 
the Delawares now in Oklahoma, according to the Census Report 
for 1890.' The same account also mentions the use of a dried skin 
as a drum. 


1 Report on Indians Taxed and Not Taxed, U. S. Census, 1890, p. 299. 
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For comparison I introduce here the very old Missisauga (eastern 
Chippewa) mask shown in plate xxvi, a. This was bought from 
Dr Peter E. Jones, of New Credit reserve, whose father, Reverend 
Peter Jones, the noted half-blood Missisauga missionary, collected 
the specimen. Dr Jones identifies the mask with the one called 
Pabookowaih illustrated on page 85 of his father’s book, History of 
the Ojebway Indians, and says he remembers when it still bore its 
crown of feathers and deer-hair, and its fringe of rattling deer-hoofs. 
The differences between the mask and the picture he attributes to 
inaccuracy of drawing. 

The eyes of the mask are made of brass, probably cut from an 
old kettle, and to its back is tied an ancient turtle-shell rattle, the 
handle of which projects downward like a handle to the mask. 

_I was informed by old eastern Chippewa that such masks were 
rarely worn, but were carried by the handle in curing the sick. 
Peter Jones called the mask “the god that breaks down diseases.” 
Such masks were kept by certain shamans, it is said, hanging in little 
bark houses built especially for the purpose, and were sometimes 
used in divination. They represent, it is claimed, a race of mythi- 
cal beings known as Padbookowaih, or, as I recorded the name, 
Pabokowat. 

Also connected with shamanism were two ‘ medicine-bags,’’ one 
a mink-skin, the other a weasel-skin taken off whole, the only open- 
ing being at the throat. The edges of this opening were bound 
with cloth in each case, and ribbons and, if I remember correctly, 
bells were attached to the legs. The contents were a few bits of 
root in each, and a bundle of tiny sticks in one of the bags. These 
medicine-bags were sent to me from Moraviantown after I had re- 
turned home, and I was consequently unable to get satisfactory 
explanations, but I was told in a letter that the mink-skin was used 
in a dance before going hunting. No explanation of the contents 
of the bags was received. 

Perhaps the most interesting Delaware specimen of all is the 
little wooden image, about eight inches high, bought of Dr Jones, 
which his father, Reverend Peter Jones, described and illustrated in 
his book under the name “ Nahneetis, the Guardian of Health.” 
He says: 
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I have in my possession two family gods. One is called Padooko- 
wath —the god that crushes or breaks down diseases. The other is a 
goddess named NWahneetis, the guardian of health. This goddess was de- 
livered up to me by Eunice Hank, a Muncey Indian woman, who with her 
friends used to worship it in their sacred dances, making a feast to it every 
year, when a fat doe was sacrificed as an offering, and many presents 
were given by the friends assembled. She told me she was now restored 
to worship the Christian’s God, and therefore had no further use for it.’ 

There can be no doubt in this case concerning the identity of 
this specimen with the one illustrated in the book quoted. It will 
be noticed however by those who are familiar with Peter Jones’ 
illustration that Nahneetis, like many humans, has lost her hair in her 
old age (pl. xxvi, 4). An interesting feature of the specimen is 
the primitive skirt, which is made apparently by belting a blanket- 
like bit of cloth, bound at the edges, around Nahneetis’ waist. A 
vestige of this method of making a skirt survives, I think, in the form 
of the beaded strip running up one of the vertical seams of the more 
modern Indian skirt, among both the Delawares and the Iroquois. 

This concludes my notes on the Canadian Delawares, but I hope 
soon to visit the Lenape living in what is now Oklahoma, where 
additional material will, 1 hope, be obtained. 

New York City. 


| History of the Ojebway Indians, p. 87, 1861. 
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THE SYMBOLIC MEANING OF THE DOG IN 
ANCIENT MEXICO 


By HERMAN BEYER 


As I have shown in my paper on “ The Dragon of the Mexi- 
cans”’' the last of the thirteen constellations of the old Mexican 
zodiac was regarded as the image of a dog’s head and therefore 
called ttscuintli, “dog.” This constellation, as the last of the 
series, was naturally connected with ideas like end, death, under- 
world. 

Thus we understand why, with the Mexicans, the dog became 
the animal of the dead. When the ancient inhabitants of Anahuac 
burned a corpse they killed a red dog and laid it beside the dead 
body. They thought that four years after death this dog had to 
carry the soul over Chicunauhapan, the “ nine-fold stream’ that 
flows around the innermost hell, the final abode of the dead.” A 
small artificial blue dog, the xo/ocozcat/, was a part of the ceremonial 
dress which the effigy of the dead warrior wore.* Mictlantecutli, 


Fic, 97. Fic. 98. 


the ‘lord of the realm of the dead,” appears as patron of the day- 
sign étscuintli, The Mayan hieroglyphic of the dog consists mainly 
of the thorax of a skeleton. 

Figure 96, which closely resembles the signs of the Maya day 
oc (figs. 97 and 98), the equivalent of the Mexican #scuintii, “ dog,” 
signifies, according to the late Professor E. Forstemann, “end.” * In 

Globus, vol. 93, p. 158. 

2 Bernardino de Sahagun, /istoria de las Cosas de la Nueva Espaita, 3 app., chap, 1. 

3Codex Magliabecchiano, X11, 3, fol. 72. 

* Die Mayahieroglyphen, G/odus, vol. 66, p. 78. 
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both cases the sore cropped ears of the dog, which were a charac- 
teristic of that domestic animal in primitive Mexico, are rendered 
prominent. A similar head with another suffix was the hiero- 
glyphic of the Maya month Xul, and xz/ likewise means “ end.” 
The lord of the 17th day sign o/in, and of the 16th division of 
the tonalamatl -ro/of/, is, as we learn from the picture writings, the 
god who carries the sun through the underworld. The interpreter 
of the Codex Telleriano-Remensis (fol. 20) says that the sun goes 
to shine to the dead. The peculiar disc of dark feathers which 
Xolotl is represented as having on his back on page 76 of the 
Codex Nuttall we may thus take for a likeness of the night sun, 
the sun of the underworld. Nazi olin, “ four movement,” is used 
as a hieroglyphic of the sun. By of was primarily meant the 


Fic. 


movement of the fire-drill, as the word stands for the constellation 
mamal-huastli, i. e. * fire-sticks.”” This elucidates the relation be- 
tween the sun and movement. Now this mythical personage 
Xolotl is generally represented with a dog’s head, sometimes even 
as an entire dog." The Mexicans had a certain species of dogs 
called xolo-ttzcuintli ; the Zapotecs named them /éco-xolo, All this 
shows that Xolotl, who carries the sun, has been conceived as a 
parallel to the guide and carrier of the human soul, the dog. 

Of Xolotl it is said that he was the brother of Quetzalcoatl,’ 
and he nearly always wears ornaments and paint of the latter. 
Quetzalcoatl represents the Mexican zodiac, but the last sign of it 
had also an independent existence ; it was personified by Xolotl. 


1 Codex Vaticanus No. 3773, fol. 29 and 93. 
2 Codex Magliabecchiano, Xii1, 3, fol. 33 verso. 
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Thus the pictures of Quetzalcoatl in the form of a serpent do not 
have the peculiar end part of the Xiuhcoatl, the “serpent of the 
year” (figs. 99-101) which symbolized the entire belt of the 
zodiac. Xolotl is the twin-brother of Quetzalcoatl, and vice versa. 
Therefore Xolotl became the god of the twins,' and Quetzalcoatl’s 
name can be translated not only as “ plumed serpent’’ but also as 
“ precious twin.” 

That the tail of Xiuhcoatl (figs. 99-101) which I take to be 
a conventionalized form of the outlines of the constellation “‘ dog ”’ 
(fig. 102) was used as a symbolic ornament of Xolotl, is, from the 
foregoing, easy to understand. But the same emblem is also worn 
by Tepeyollotli, Chantico, and the mummy of the warrior, and is a 
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Fic. 102a. Fic. 1026. 


part of the hieroglyphic of Motecuhzoma. Now, Tepeyollotli is a 
god of the underworld, his name meaning “ heart, interior of the 
mountains,” and he appears in the form of a tiger, the animal of 
darkness. Chantico, the Fire Goddess of Xochimilco, signifies, as 
her various names and myths indicate, the ‘sun in the underworld.” 
Of her it is expressly stated that she was transformed into a dog, 
and one of her names was Quaxolotl. But Xolotl is not only the 
guide or carrier of the sun, but also, in his form of Nanauatzin, the 
sun itself. This identification of Xolotl-Nanauatzin we owe to Pro- 
fessor Seler.2, The warrior’s mummy was adorned also with the 


1«*Xolotle . . . dizen quera sefior de los emilligos y de todas las cosas que nas- 
cian juntas.’’—Codex Telleriano- Remensis, fol, 19 verso. 
2 Kommentar zum Codex Borgia, ul, Berlin, 1906, p. 97. 
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_ blue dog, and its relations to the abode of the dead are evident. 


Motecuhzoma’s hieroglyphic consists of two parts, the symbols of 
the first and of the last constellation,’ this being with the Aztecs the 
sign of Xiuhtecutli, the Fire God, whose earthly representative the 
Mexican king was. 

That another variation of the end of the Xiuhcoatl, the ‘ serpent 
of the year,’ is the conventional sign for year (fig. 103), needs, I 
think, no further explanation. 

According to Dr Brinton* the Pleiades bore in the Maya lan- 
guage the same name as the rattles of the 
rattlesnake, ¢sab. The Pleiades are the most 
conspicuous star cluster of the constellation 
“dog”; they form the eye of that animal's 
head (fig. 102, a) and are therefore well fitted 
to denote the whole group which, indeed, is 
the tail of the Xiuhcoatl and Quetzalcoatl. 
Thus the end part of Quetzalcoatl in his ser- 
pentine form consists of a number of rattles. At the end of a 
cycle the Mexicans watched the Pleiades: they were afraid the 
stars might stand still and darkness swallow the world. When, 
however, the Pleiades passed the zenith, i. e. the first constellation 
came to “reign,” the beginning of a new cycle was celebrated.* 

The first Mexican constellation cipactli, ‘‘ crocodile,” is connected 
with ideas like beginning, creation, birth, and is ascribed to 
the east, the region where the sun rises, is born. In the same 
way the final constellation is dedicated to the west, where the stars 
set, and therefore we find the Tlaloc of the West wearing for hel- 
met-mask the head of Xolotl.* 

Thus the role the dog played in Mexican mythology is wholly 
explained if we accept the theory that the dog primarily represented 


a constellation. 
Gippincs, TEXAS, 


1 That the first figure of the hieroglyphic, the pointed crown xiwhuifzolli, really 
meant the initial constellation, cipact/i, is proved by the fact that Patecatl, the God of 
Pulque, wears a similar diadem, and he is called also Cifactona/, ‘‘the day sign 
cipactli.”” 

2A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics, Philadelphia, p. 58. 

5 Sahagun, 4 app. 

* Codex Borgia, fol. 27; Codex Vaticanus 3773, fol. 69. 
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WOODEN BOWLS OF THE ALGONQUIAN INDIANS 
By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 


The proficiency attained in the manufacture of certain household 
utensils by the Algonquian people is shown by the few bowls and 
ladles that are occasionally found in old collections or which have 
been preserved in Indian families. That they were comparatively 
common in early colonial times is evident from the following quota- 
tions. During the epidemic of smallpox in 1635 among the Indians 
living near the site of Hartford, Connecticut, being too ill to gather 
firewood they kept themselves from freezing by burning “ ye woden 
trayes & dishes they ate their meals in.” ' Morton, writing of the 
New England Indians, says: ‘‘ They have dainty wooden bowls 
amongst them; and these are disposed by bartering one with the 
other and are but in certain parts of the Country made, where the sev- 
eral trades are appropriated to the inhabitants of those parts only.’” 
Gookin * writes of dishes, spoons, and ladles made “ very smooth and 
artificial, and of a sort of wood not subject to split. These they 
make of several sizes.” Josselyn‘ refers to “dishes, spoons, and 
trayes wrought very smooth and neatly out of the knots of wood.” 
Loskiel® referring to the Delawares and Iroquois, says: ‘‘ They 
make their own spoons, and large round dishes of hard wood with 
great neatness."" These they sometimes sold to the whites for 
food and clothes. 

According to Heckewelder® it was the duty of the young Dela- 
ware man about to marry, to provide dishes, bowls, and other nec- 
essary vessels for housekeeping, and it was also customary for some 
men in their leisure hours to make bowls and ladles which when 
finished were at their wives’ disposal. 


' Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, Boston, 1898, p. 389. 

2Morton, New English Canaan, Prince Society, p. 159. 

5 Gookin, Historical Collections, Mass. Hist. Coll, 1st s., repr. 1859, vol. 1, p. 151. 
‘John Josselyn, 7wo Voyages to New England, Veazie repr., p. 111. 

5Loskiel, History of the Mission of the United Brethren, ed. 1794, pt. I, p. 54. 
® John Heckewelder, History of Indian Nations, pp. 145, 148. 
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Strachey,' writing of the Virginia Indians, refers to “all their 
goodly furniture of matts and dishes, wooden pots and platters, for 
of this sort is all their goodly epitrapzia or vessels belonging to their 
use for the table or what ells.” Marquette * tells us that the Illinois 
tribes “‘ make all their utensils [vazsse//e, table utensils] of wood, 
and their ladles out of the heads of cattle.”’ 

The above references while not exhaustive show conclusively 
that wooden dishes formed a considerable proportion of the house- 
hold utensils throughout this section, and, taken in connection with 
old specimens collected more recently from central and western 
tribes, indicate that they were common to a large part of the Algon- 


FiG 104. — Wooden spoons and ladles, Algonquian Indians. 


quian area. In some sections of Canada, and especially in the east- 
ern part, bark dishes seem to have been more common. Wooden 
dishes were used also by the Iroquois tribes. Bowls and ladles of 
Algonquian types occurred among the Winnebago, Omaha, Man- 
dan, and probably other tribes of the Siouan stock. Some of the 
Siouan tribes probably obtained the more characteristic eastern forms 
from the western Algonquians by trade, or, like the Winnebago, may 
have learned from them the art of making these utensils. 

Among Algonquians in general the art of the potter was applied 
almost wholly to the production of cooking pots, and while food 
was often served in the pot in which it was cooked, pottery vessels 
exclusively for serving food seem generally to have been unknown, 
vessels of wood and bark being used for this purpose. Clay dishes 

! William Strachey, Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia, Hakluyt Society, 


P- 59- 
2Marquette, First Voyage, Jesuit Relations, Thwaites ed., vol. LIX, p. 129. 
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i of more or less conventionalized bird or quadruped form, as well as 
the typical pottery food basins from the southern section of the 
United States, were evidently represented in the north by little 
known utensils of wood having similar forms and functions. 


Wooden utensils fall naturally into three classes— ladles or 
spoons, platters and bowls. The characteristic ladle or spoon, often 
of bird's-eye or curly maple, is still found among several Algonquian 


tribes, and the Iroquois, Winnebago, and Omaha. It ranges from the 
Nascapee of Labrador to the Omaha of Nebraska, and in protohistoric 
times probably was common to a large part of the Algonquian area. 
In some sections, and especially in New England, the primitive type 
seems to have been modified in early historic times to a form closely 
approaching the European spoon. There seems to have been but 
little difference in shape between the native type of individual spoon 
and the larger ladle that accompanied the common cooking pot and 
was used especially at feasts for transferring food to individual bowls 
of wood or bark. 

An interesting feature of many of the spoons and ladles is the 
recurved upper extremity of the handle which catches the edge of the 
bowl and prevents the immersion of the spoon in the food (fig. 104). 
In some instances the head of the bird or the full figure of a bird or 
quadruped is carved in relief at the top of the handle, the beak or 
tail of the effigy often serving as a hook. The human figure was 
also used by the Iroquois in decorating the handles of their ladles. 

Very few plates or platters of primitive forms have been preserved. 
They appear to have been circular in outline and one to two feet in 
diameter. 

Wooden plates about a foot in diameter are found occasionally 
among the Abnaki and Micmac. In recent years these have served 
as receptacles for dice in the well-known dice game. It is to this 


widely distributed game that we owe the preservation of good ex- a 


amples of both bowls and platters which were prebably made orig- 4 
inally for household purposes, their use as gaming accessories being Bs: 
secondary. 

Although the bowls described in this paper are of primitive = 
types, it is probable that one only was made with the assistance of - 
stone implements, and in forming this specimen the steel tomahawk 3 
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and knife were evidently alsoemployed. The other examples were 
probably worked out with the curved steel knife —a most efficient 
tool in the hands of an Indian. 

Contrary to the opinion of certain eminent students of primitive 
American handicraft, the writer believes that the acquisition of 
steel tools by the American people did not result in an improvement 
of their art products in general. 

The New England colonists early recognized the excellence of 
the material used by the Indians in making their wooden utensils, 
and serviceable bowls were wrought by them from bird's-eye maple. 
Examples may be seen in colonial museums. They have a clumsy 
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Fic. 105. — Wooden bowls and plates, Algonquian Indians. 


appearance however, when compared with native work: their walls 
are proportionately thicker and they lack the pleasing outlines and 
variety of design shown by the better class of Indian bowls. 

The majority of bowls illustrated are probably individual food 
vessels. The more elaborate animal forms may have been used for 
ceremonial purposes, but we have no evidence that they were so 
employed. 

Maple wood was extensively used and highly valued for the 
manufacture of these utensils, the bird's-eye and curly portions being 
preferred. Elm was also widely employed. According to De 
Forest pepperage was used by the Mohegan. This wood is firm, 
close-grained, and very unwedgable* on account of the oblique 
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direction and crossing of the fiber of the different layers. The 
knotty, expanded portion at the base of the trunk where the roots 
join seems to have been often selected. 

It is probable that the older New England bowls figured date 
from the seventeenth century. The specimen shown on plate xxv, 
d, was for many years in possession of a family near Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, situated in the territory formerly ruled by the noted Wam- 
panoag sachem Massasoit. It measures fourteen and one-fourth 
inches in length and eleven and three-fourth inches in width, and is 
made of elm wood. The handle, or projection rising from the rim, 
seems to represent the conventionalized head of an animal, the 
small projections at either side indicating the ears. The two per- 
forations probably served for the passage of acord by which the 
vessel could be suspended. This specimen has been long known 
as “ King Philip’s samp bowl.” Presented to the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society late in 1803, it was used for many years in balloting 
with corn and beans for members. At the quarterly meeting of 
January, 1804, it was voted “ That the committee of Publication 
. . . be requested to cause an inscription to be put on King Philip’s 
Bowl and to procure an affidavit ascertaining its authenticity.”"' The 
following is the inscription appearing upon its inner side. 

‘* A Trophy from the Wigwam of King 
Philip when he was slain in 1676 
by Richard. Presented by Elez’ Richard 
his Grandson.”’ 


The following memorandum seems to have been the only docu- 
ment relating to the authenticity of the specimen that the committee 
was able to procure : 


** Plymouth, Sept. 14. 1803. Received of 
Isaac Lothrop, eight dollars in full for 
a wooden bowl formerly belonging to 
that illustrious soldier known by the name 
of King Philip, son of the celebrated Indian 
Sachem, Massasoit, and was a portion of 
the trophy assigned to Eleazer Richard 
great grandfather of the subscriber who 


1 Mass. Hist. Society Proceedings, vol. 1, p. 163. 
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made one of the party that terminated 
the existance of the once princely proprietor. 
his 
Eleazer Richard 
mark 

Isaac Lothrop was Register of Probate for the county of Ply- 
mouth and a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. The 
bowl was evidently presented to the Society by him. In the list of 
donations prepared for the quarterly meeting of Oct. 3, 1804, ap- 
pears the entry: “The bowl of Sachem Philip from a Friend.” 

In the Dexter edition of Church's History of King Philip's War’ 
is the following note relating to this specimen: ‘‘ Church’s narrative 
furnishes no evidence, either way, in regard to the genuineness of this 
relic. I find, however, no trace, either in Savage's fertile pages, or 
the Colony Records of Plymouth, Massachusetts, or Rhode Island 
of any Eleazer Richard (or Richards or Richardson) as then living 
in New England, nor any evidence that any person of that surname 
served under Church in this campaign.”’ 

As every one familiar with the history of Church’s campaign 
knows, Philip was slain by the deserting Wampanoag Indian who 
guided Church’s party at night to the temporary camp of Philip, 
which was probably without household utensils of any kind. The 
bowl is probably of Wampanoag origin, and it may have been 
brought with other booty from Philip's village on a previous expe- 
dition, for it was the custom of the English to pillage upon such 
occasions. It is very doubtful however if it belonged to the house- 
hold of that chief. 

A similar bowl is shown on plate xxvul, c. It is the property of 
Mrs Emma Baker, a woman of Mohegan blood, and it descended 
to her from Lucy Tantaquidgeon, a sister of the noted Mohegan 
minister and missionary Samson Occom (1723-1792). The writer 
is indebted to William C. Gilman, Esq., for its history and the 
photograph. The bowl is nearly circular, about eleven inches in 
diameter and four inches deep. There are two cracks, one of which 
is closed by a metal clamp. The worn condition of the handle in- 
dicates long use. The notch and nearly vertical groove to the right 
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of the horizontal line of wampum formed an original feature of its 
decoration. This ornamental border may have extended higher on 
the handle and perhaps to the opposite side, as indications of the 
groove can still be seen. There was probably at least a corre- 
sponding groove and notch upon the opposite side, which has been 
broken or cut away, the outline of the handle now following the 
line of the groove. It will be noted that similar decorative features 
are present in the handle of the vessel shown in figure 107. 

At a period perhaps much later than the time of its making 
the inner face of the handle was inlaid with two rows of white 
wampum joined at right angles. Six of these beads are missing. 
For some time this apparently incongruous design was a puzzle to 
the writer, till finally it evolved into the letter L, the initial of Lucy 
the sister of Occom and an early owner of the bowl. Lucy must 
have been about nine years of age when the young Mohegan ap- 
plied for admission to the Reverend Mr Wheelock’s school, and it 
does not seem improbable that the initial is the work of this older 
brother. The two perforations are also apparently of later date, 
but are in keeping with the original design of the bowl as will be 
seen by referring to plate xxvu, d. 

There is a Pequot or Mohegan bowl in the hands of a collector 
in New London that has a zone of wampum inlay upon the outer 
side. 

About the year 1850 John W. De Forest saw in possession of a 
woman living near the Mohegan cemetery at Norwich, Connecticut, 
two bowls carved from pepperage knots, each holding about three 
pints, and said to have once been the property of the great Uncas. 
One of these was circular, and hada handle like the head of an owl ; 
the other was oblong and had two handles like the heads of dogs 
facing each other.’ Correspondence resulted in locating two bowls 
answering the description of the second specimen described by De 
Forest, both being known as Uncas bowls. It is doubtful however 
if either is the specimen referred to by this author. 

The first is illustrated on plate xxvil, 4, and is the property 
of Miss Emily S. Gilman to whom it descended as a family heir- 
loom. Her Coit ancestors from whom she received it had lived in 


1 De Forest, History of the Indians of Connecticut, p. 13. 
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the Pequot-Mohegan region since about 1650. Nothing further 
is known of its history. It is skilfully made from a knotty piece 
of hard wood; is ten and seven-eighths inches long, eight and 
one-fourth inches wide, and two and seven-eighths inches high at 
the rim, and has the appearance of great age. The cracks at the 
side have been repaired with wire clamps. The somewhat conven- 
tionalized heads rising from either end are well executed. The mouth 
is shown, but the eyes are not indicated. 


Fic. 106. — Mohegan bow! of wood. (One-fourth natural size. ) 


The second specimen, which is illustrated in fig. 106, is im 
the Slater Memorial Museum at Norwich, Connecticut. It is about 
an inch longer than the Gilman bowl and considerably deeper, but 
of about the same width. The heads forming the handles differ 
somewhat from those previously described. A crack appears upon 
either side as shown in the illustration, and at one point the bowl 
has been repaired by passing a cord through two perforations, and 
also strengthened a short distance above by a lead clamp. The his- 
tory of this bowl is given on the label, but as the present writer 
has had no opportunity to verify its correctness it is omitted from 
this account. 

Uncas, the noted Mohegan sachem and friend of the colonists 
of southeastern Connecticut, died about the year 1682, and several 
of his family are buried in the old Mohegan cemetery at Norwich. 
It is doubtful if either of the above bowls was owned by him. They 
are, however, very old, of native design, and were doubtless made 
by his people. 

Another interesting old Mohegan bow! is shown in fig. 107. This 
is also in the Slater Memorial Museum at Norwich, and is said to 
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have been taken from a grave near that city many years ago. It 
has a slightly weathered appearance which may have been caused 
by exposure out of doors for a few months. It is made from a 
burly piece of hard wood, probably of the same kind used in mak- 
ing the two bowls last described, and is. accompanied by a metal 
spoon of a type common in the colonies during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Upon the inner face of the handle is a well-executed carving 
of the head of an animal. The handle proper, exclusive of the 
head, is of the same general type as those shown on plate xxvu, ¢, d. 
Upon both sides of the handle of the former (c) similar ornamental 
grooves and side notches were probably originally present. 

Another Mohegan bow/l is illustrated in plate xxvil, a. This is in 
the cabinet of Mr George G. Heye, of New York, to whom the 
writer is indebted for the photograph. It is made of maple and is 
of a later date than the five New England bowls above described. 
This is said to have been fashioned by the grandfather of the Indian 
from whom it was recently purchased. The type is primitive. It 
is nearly circular, four inches high at the rim, and a little more than 
thirteen inches in diameter. 


Fic. 107. — Mohegan bowl of wood. (One-fourth natural size. ) 


A beautiful old Delaware bowl of elm wood, also in Mr Heye'’s 
collection, is shown on plate xxviii, d@. The extensions of the body 
of the vessel upon either side serve as handles. In some examples 
these are plain, in others scalloped. 

A Chippewa bowl of elm wood, with side projections, is figured 
on plate xxvii, c. This is from near Sarnia, Ontario, and is an excel- 
lent example of native woodworking. The walls are thin and of 
uniform thickness, the outlines being unusually graceful. 
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Another eastern Chippewa bowl, also showing fine workman- 
ship, is illustrated on plate xxvitl, a. It is wrought from a maple knot 
and has a well-executed border about three-eighths of an inch wide 
just below the rim. It was collected at Walpole island, Ontario. 
Both the above Chippewa bowls are in the Peabody Museum at 
Cambridge. 

The maple wood raven bow! shown on plate xxvii, 6, was captured 
from an encampment of Blackfoot Indians in 1865 by Col. Sibley, 
U.S. A. It was presented to the Natural History Society of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, by John U. Alton and was later transferred 
to the museum of the Worcester Society of Antiquity. The bowl 
was an old one at the time of its capture. It measures fifteen inches 
in length, thirteen inches in width, and is three inches high at the 
rim. The tail has been broken off and lost. Judging from the 
adjoining portion it was two and one-half inches wide at the base 
and turned upward, balancing the head. That part of the bowl 
adjoining the tail has also been broken off, but was afterward joined 
to the body by an ingenious arrangement of lead clamps. The 
eyes are represented by brass-headed tacks. There was also a 
similar tack on the rim, at either side of the neck, one of which is 
missing. 

About the year 1795 the beaver bowls figured on plate xxix 
were the property of George Turner, judge of the Western Terri- 
tory. The lower specimen (0) is in the cabinet of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, where it was deposited in 1879 by 
the American Philosophical Society, of which Judge Turner was a 
member. The writer is indebted to Mr Clarence B. Moore, of 
Philadelphia, for the excellent photograph. 

The following is a copy of the label written at the time the 
specimen was received by the Academy : 

“« Wooden vessel carved in imitation of a Beaver and used asa 
tureen by the Kaskaskian, Illinois. Judge Turner 1795, Am. 
Philos. Soc. dep. 1879.’’ 

On the bottom of the bowl is an inscription in ink, probably 
placed there when the carving was given to the Philosophical 
Society : 

‘« Kaskaskian. Design representing a Beaver 
March ’95 [1795]”’ 
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WOODEN EFFIGY BOWLS REPRESENTING THE BEAVER 


a, Probably Illinois; 4, Kaskaskia, an Illinois tribe. (About one-fifth natural size. ) 
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The bowl has a narrow groove surrounding the cavity in the 
back and extending along the edge of the tail, the upper portion of 
which is cross-hatched. The eyes are indicated by small brass- 
headed tacks. The modeling is stiff and formal, most of the lines 
being angular and inartistic. The contours show conclusively that 
the carving was executed with a steel knife. 

The other beaver bowl shown on the same plate (@) has upon 
its side this inscription : 

‘* Indian sculpture of a beaver, presented by Judge Turner.’’ 

This specimen was received by the Peabody Museum of Cam- 
bridge from the old Boston Museum, which undoubtedly acquired 
it with many other objects from the Peale Museum of Philadelphia 
(established in 1785), when, after a successful existence of nearly 
fifty years, it was discontinued and its collections sold. It seems 
evident that Judge Turner presented this carving to the Peale 
Museum at about the same time (1795) that the other bowl was 
donated to the Philosophical Society. It is also probable that it 
originated among the Kaskaskia, although it may have come from 
some other tribe of the Illinois confederacy. 

The modeling of this bowl is excellent. There are no sharp 
angles, the outlines being well rounded and the curves graceful. A 
critical examination shows a few marks on the under side of the 
body which may have been made with a hatchet, probably an iron 
tomahawk, in roughly blocking out the work. The only evidences 
of the use of the steel knife are the perforation for the mouth, two 
grooves outlining the teeth, and a few small facets on the feet. 
Both the steel knife and the tomahawk were probably used, how- 
ever, in giving a rough form to the carving, but there is evidence of 
the use of stone scrapers in the final stages of the work, as the sur- 
face shows various striz undoubtedly caused by such tools. 

It would be assuming too much to attribute the fine curves in the 
outlines of this effigy wholly to the imperfect cutting qualities of 
the stone implements. Nevertheless it is the writer's opinion that 
these qualities influenced to a considerable degree the lines of the 
carving. The tendency of a sharp knife is to produce straight 
lines and sharp angles, while the tendency of stone knives and 
scrapers would be to produce curved lines. Therefore, if a suf- 
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ficient number of wooden utensils made by the latter method could 
be brought together they would probably be superior artistically to 
the later work. 

The tendency of the steel knife to produce straight lines and sharp 
angles was early recognized by native woodworkers. This disad- 
vantage was but partially overcome by the general adoption of the 
curved knife. 

The other specimens described in this paper were apparently 
made with the aid of steel knives ; the process of charring may have 
been followed in some instances as an accessory. It does not seem 
probable that in the eastern section of the Algonquian area many 
wooden vessels were made with stone tools after the first third of 
the seventeenth century. In some sections, however, the primitive 
process was undoubtedly followed at a considerably later date. 

PeABopY MusEuM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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The North American Indian. By Epwarp S. Curtis. [New York: The 
Author, 1907] 4°, Vol. I, xvii, 161 p., 79 photogravure plates bound 
with text, and portfolio of 39 separate supplementary plates 20x24 in. 
Vol. II, xii, 142 p., 75 photogravure plates bound with the text, and 
portfolio of 35 separate supplementary plates 20x24 inches. 

The first two volumes of this great work made their appearance dur- 
ing the closing days of 1907. The plan of the publication as announced 
calls for twenty volumes dealing with the Indians of the United States 
and Alaska, and, as the title page informs us, the entire work of prepar- 
ing the text and making the illustrations as well as the labor of publica- 
tion is undertaken by the author, Mr Edward S. Curtis, who as a photog- 
rapher of Indian life has been well known to the scientific world as 
well as to the general public for a number of years. Mr Curtis’s photo- 
graphs have become familiar to all interested in the subject through the 
exhibitions of his work that have taken place from time to time and 
which have been universally admired and highly commended by artists, 
as well as by those whose interest in them is of a purely scientific char- 
acter. Indeed, there has never been seen a series of pictures from brush or 
camera which so artistically and at the same time so accurately illustrates 
the life of the Indian tribes living within the United States, or which por- 
trays so truthfully the physical types characteristic of these tribes. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that the work now offered to the public repre- 
sents the Indian by means of a series of illustrations, for it is as an author 
that Mr Curtis now achieves distinction, recording in an easy and vigorous 
style the impressions of an acute observer. Each volume contains a 
complete description according to the most approved models of the peo- 
ples with which it deals, supplemented with well-chosen pictures by the 
author’s camera. We are informed on the title page of the volumes 
under review, that the field research, by which is meant the making of 
the photographs and the collection of ethnological notes from which the 
text is prepared, has been conducted under the patronage of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Esq. In mentioning this fact the reviewer has in mind the 
immense service which has been rendered to Anthropology as well as to 
American History by Mr Morgan, a service that can be properly appre- 
ciated only by those who understand the importance of the records left 
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by the American Indian in relation to the general uses of historical science 
and to the development of human culture. Mr Curtis’s work is not to be 
classed with those that are written for the specialist. On the contrary, 
while its value to science cannot be over-estimated its appeal is rather to 
the general public, and the form in which it is cast makes it not only 
intelligible but vastly interesting even to those uninstructed in the methods 
of ethnology. This has been achieved without any sacrifice of scientific 
accuracy, and the work is entitled to the notable distinction of being the 
first general work dealing on a large scale with the habits and customs 
of the American Indian which presents a true picture of Indian life. 
The author tells us in his preface that the work had its inception in 1898, 
and since that time months of arduous labor have each year been de- 
voted to accumulating data necessary to form a comprehensive and per- 
manent record of the important tribes of the United States and Alaska. 
The value of the work, Mr Curtis informs us, ‘‘ will lie in the breadth 
of its treatment, in its wealth of illustration, and in the fact that it repre- 
sents the result of personal study of a people who are rapidly losing the 
traces of their aboriginal character and who are destined to become as- 
similated with the ‘ superior race.’ ’’ 

The illustrations present vividly to the eye such facts of Indian life 
as can be accurately recorded by means of the camera. First are repre- 
sented types of old and young, to which are added pictures of their habi- 
tations, industries, ceremonies, games, and everyday life, and, as the pref- 
ace justly states, each photograph is an illustration of an Indian character 
or of some vital phase in his existence. Apart from their ethnological 
value they possess artistic merit of a very high degree, and reveal the fact 
that the photographer has an unusually keen eye for the artistic possibili- 
ties of the Indian and his surroundings. The homely phases of aborig- 
inal life in the primitive hut are made to appeal to the imagination 
through their artistic treatment, and this result has been successfully 
achieved without the slightest loss of scientific accuracy. The landscape 
which constitutes the natural surroundings of the Indian and out of which 
his environment is made, is constantly before the mind’s eye while one 
reads Mr Curtis’s account of him, and thus the influence of environment 
is never lost to sight. 

The first volume deals with three tribes — the Apache, the Jicarillas, 
and the Navaho. In dealing with the first of these the author gives us 
at the outset an historical sketch of the tribe and follows it with chap- 
ters on their homeland, life, mythology, and medicine-men, a selection 
of topics which is adhered to in a general way throughout the two vol- 
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umes under review. The author’s style is vigorous and clear, and the 
narrative moves forward smoothly, carrying the reader irresistibly through 
a series of vivid pictures in which appear the naked landscape of the 
great Southwest, the background of the Navaho hogdén, of the primitive 
Apache house, of all the picturesque details of Indian life. In dealing 
with mythology, the author has adopted a plan of presenting his readers 
with the typical myth of each tribe, and in this way he is able to record 
a series of myths heard by himself from the elders among the Indians, 
and representing the mythical conceptions current among the different 
tribes. In connection with these conceptions, and also with the func- 
tions of the medicine-man, we are made familiar with a number of rites 
and ceremonies that make up a large part of the religious life of the In- 
dians, and represent their attitude toward the supernatural powers. This 
phase of Indian life is well expressed by Mr Curtis in the following char- 
acteristic paragraph. 

‘* The Apache is inherently devoutly religious ; his life is completely 
molded by his religious beliefs. From his morning prayer to the rising 
sun, through the hours, the days, and months — throughout life itself — 
every act has some religious significance. Animals, elements, every ob- 
servable thing of the solar system, all natural phenomena, are deified and 
revered. Like all primitive people, not understanding the laws of nature, 
the Apache ascribe to the supernatural all things passing their under- 
standing. The medicine-men consider disease evil, hence why try to 
treat evil with drugs? Disease is of divine origin, so to the beneficent 
and healing gods the Apache naturally make supplication for cure.’’ 

Formerly the territory over which the Apache ranged extended from 
western Texas to the Colorado river, while they carried their predatory 
raids southward to Sonora and northward to the country of the Navaho. 
At the present time they number not more than six thousand, and it is 
probable they have never exceeded ten thousand, yet for a long period of 
time this small band of nomads kept the other tribes of the great South- 
west, as well as two white nations, in a constant state of dread. ‘* His 
birthright was a craving for the warpath, with courage and endurance prob- 
ably exceeded by no other people and with cunning beyond reckoning. 
Although his character is a strong mixture of courage and ferocity, the 
Apache is gentle and affectionate towards those of his own flesh and blood, 
particularly his children. Fear to him is unknown. Death he faces with 
stolid indifference ; yet Apache men have been known to grieve so deeply 
from the loss of a friend as to end their troubles by self-destruction.’’ 

This appreciation of the Apache character reveals an intimate ac- 
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quaintance made possible only by a sympathetic attitude and an unbiased 
mind. ‘The Apache like all other Indians is intensely conservative and 
places a barrier between himself and the white man which can be removed 
only by rare diplomacy. Mr Curtis has much to say that will be matter 
of surprise for many of his readers whose conception of Indian life and 
character has been formed under the influence of popular tradition or of 
writers who themselves have been perverted by ignorant prejudice or by 
misguided sentiment. To give a single example of the type of popular 
fallacy to which I refer, thereis no belief more common among white people 
everywhere than that which ascribes to the Indian the gloomy disposition, 
a belief that has little foundation in fact. Referring to this popular error, 
Mr Curtis writes: ‘‘ Surely he who says the Apache is morose, stolid, and 
devoid of humor, never knew him in the intimacy of his own home.’’ 
The Navaho, while speaking a language closely allied to that of the 
Apache, are contrasted with these in their manner of life, for while semi- 
nomadic, their chief activities are concerned with agricultural and pas- 
toral pursuits, and their handicraft has become widely known through the 
Navaho blankets, the manufacture of which still constitutes one of the 
most important Indian industries on the continent. Mr Curtis is of the 
opinion that the art of blanket weaving has not been borrowed by the 
Navaho, as has been supposed, but developed by them independently. 
The Navaho, like all Indians, are intensely religious and even at the 
present time preserve more of the primitive rites than is usual with 
natives who have been so long under the influence of white teachers. 
The Night Chant, together with other important ceremonies, is dealt 
with by Mr Curtis in detail from the records of his own observations. 
The second volume deals with the Pima, Papago, Qahatika, Mohave, 
Yuma, Maricopa, Walapai, Havasupai, and Apache-Mohave or Yavapai. 
These nine tribes belong to two linguistic families, the Piman and the 
Yuman, and they reside within the limits of Arizona, extending into the 
Mexican state of Sonora and into eastern California. The Yuma and the 
Mohave, dwelling on the banks of the Colorado, are physically among the 
most finely developed of all the American Indians. In the high altitudes 
live the Walapai, a hardy tribe of mountaineers, whose habitat, unfit for 
agriculture, renders the tribe one of the most wretched within the borders 
of the United States. The Maricopa occupy the valley of the Gila, and 
exhibit the same characteristics as the inhabitants of the Colorado, large 
of physique and slow of thought. These tribes, together with the Hava- 
supai, belong to the Yuman linguistic family, the dialects of which are 
heard from the Grand Cajion to the Gulf of California. According to 
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tradition their place of origin was on the California side of the Colorado 
river, opposite Fort Mohave, and the Mohave represent the parent stock. 
They became well known to history in the days of \the California gold 
rush, for they lived in their primitive way unmolested until 1849 when 
the emigrant trains and mule teams which crossed the ‘Colorado river at 
Indian Ferry brought these tribes for the first time in contact with civili- 
zation. Pertaining to one linguistic stock, they differ widely in physique, 
culture, and temperament. The six tribes which live within Arizona and 
California are therefore divided by Mr Curtis into two groups, which he 
distinguishes as mountaineers and lowlanders, and which represent the 
usual characteristics that go with these physical conditions. Of all moun- 
tain dwellers none have a stranger habitat than the Havasupai, whose 
home is in Cataract Cafion, a tributary of the Grand Cajion of the Colo- 
rado. Ata spot where the great gorge widens into an amphitheater 
they have made for themselves a garden between the rugged walls that 
tower for half a mile above them. A vivid picture of this dwelling- 
place is given by Mr Curtis. ‘‘ To reach this little oasis there are but 
two trails, and he who selects one will wish he had taken the other; 
both follow routes chosen by prehistoric man. The sandalled feet of 
unknown generations toiled up and down these tortuous ways ages before 
there was need of making them accessible for beasts of burden. After 
hours of winding about sheer cliffs, down narrow gorges, patiently pick- 
ing a way back and forth across crumbling rocky slopes, one reaches at 
last the home of the Havasupai. The floor is half a mile wide, scarcely 
two miles long, and contains an area of less than five hundred acres. 
The never-ending stream from which this small but picturesque tribe 
derives its name, and which makes life possible in the depths of the 
gorge, flows through the length of the little garden spot, then in a cata- 
ract leaps from the floor of the cafion to be caught in a pool below.”’ 
The Pima, Qahatika, and Papago constitute that part of the Piman 
family represented in the United States. According to their mythology 
the massive structures, now in ruins, that the traveler sees in the Salt and 
Gila valleys, of which the best known is Casa Grande, were built by their 
ancestors, who also were responsible for the extensive irrigation works of 
which the remains may still be seen. At an early period of the coloni- 
zation of the Southwest the Pima came in touch with the Spanish mission- 
aries, and they have always been noted for their friendly attitude toward 
white people. Like most of their brethren in the Southwest the Pima are 
an agricultural people, raising crops by the aid of irrigation, conveying 
water from the rivers in canals. The skill of their handiwork is perhaps 
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best exhibited at present in the art of basketry, of which they make a 
considerable variety, possessing strongly marked characteristics in both 
form and decoration. Although the Pima have never shown any inclina- 
tion to resent the encroachments of the white man, they are the only 
desert tribe that withstood the attacks of their hereditary foes, the Apache. 
Although no better equipped for war than their congeners of the desert, 
they retaliated for the depredations committed upon them and supplied 
by cunning and strategy what they lacked in warlike qualities. When 
the emigrant trains first made their way across the desert they were ac- 
customed to take refuge among the Pima from the marauding Apache. 

We must not expect to find however in these pages much matter deal- 
ing with the relations between the Indians and the white man. Mr Cur- 
tis does not feel called upon to deal with these aspects of American history. 
His labors are almost purely ethnological, and the volumes before us give 
striking proof of an ethnological work of prime importance. I have not 
attempted to describe the contents of the two volumes, for that would be 
impossible ina review. Toconvey an adequate impression of the breadth 
of treatment presented in the recorded observations, not less than to do 
justice to the fine artistic feeling shown throughout, would be difficult for a 
reviewer. President Roosevelt, writing an appreciative Foreword to the 
first volume, attributes Mr Curtis’s unusual power to the fact that he is an 
artist as well as a trained observer . . . whose work is far more than 
accurate, because it is truthful. In this statement, indeed, we find the 
keynote which is struck at the beginning and sustained throughout the 
two volumes; but Mr Curtis’s power is due no less to his. industry and 
hardihood, which have enabled him to overcome the physical difficulties 
of his task. My object in this review has been to indicate his method of 
treatment and to give one or two examples of his style. 

As modern examples of bookmaking, the two volumes exhibit the 
highest degree of excellence. They are printed on the best handmade 
paper and the illustrations are finely engraved on materials that will not 
soon perish. It is fitting that a monumental record of the American 
Indian should be made on materials that will endure long after his race 
has passed away, and that, unlike most books of the day, stand a chance 
to survive even the civilization that has replaced him. 

Each volume is provided with a carefully prepared appendix giving, 
in the most compact form possible, a description of each tribe assigned 
to that volume, together with a vocabulary and a comprehensive index. 
The appendix alone constitutes a valuable and convenient work of 
reference. 
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The editing of the entire series has fallen to Mr Frederick Webb 
Hodge, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, whose editorial experience 
and knowledge of the literature relating to the Indians make him emi- 
nently fitted for the work. G. B. Gorpon. 


Exploraciones argqueoligicas en la ciudad prehistorica de La Paya’’ (Valle 
Calchagui, Provincia de Salta), Campafias de 1906 y 1907. Por JuAN B. 
AMBROSETTI. Publicaciones de la Seccién Antropolégica de la Facultad 
de Filosofia y Letras, No. 3 (1* Parte) en la Revista de la Universidad 
de Buenos Aires. Buenos Aires: 1907. 8°, 278 pp., 121 figs., map. 


In this excellent treatise Dr Ambrosetti describes the results of the 
second and third expeditions conducted by him during 1906-1907. 
These two expeditions dealt with the archeology of one of the prehis- 
toric sites in the Calchaqui valley in the Province of Salta, to which the 
name of ‘‘ La Paya’’ has been given. The excavations were conducted 
on the right bank of the river La Paya, where the terrace is surmounted 
by a well-defined group of ruins consisting of a walled city covering an 
approximate area of six and a half hectares. Within this area are many 
ruined houses, rectangular in plan and measuring four to five meters wide 
by eight to ten meters long. These houses, built of stone, have ina 
very large measure disappeared beneath masses of debris, and time did 
not allow of their excavation. The character and arrangement of the 
houses are much the same as those encountered at the ruins of Quilmes 
described by Dr Ambrosetti in the Boletin del Instituto Geografico Ar- 
gentino in 1897, except that the circular constructions of Quilmes were 
not found in La Paya. The characteristic feature of the houses consists 
of the subterranean chambers, or cellars, in the construction of which 
the builders took advantage of the irregularities of the ground, digging 
chambers in the hillsides or in the slope of the terrace and lining these 
with stone, usually rough water-worn fragments from the river, but some- 
times crudely shaped by hand. The superstructure supporting the roof 
was built of wood, of which the region furnishes an abundant supply. 
The principal edifice within the walls is a large rectangular enclosure of a 
special kind of stone found at a distance of two leagues, which cleaves 
naturally into square blocks. It is the remains of a building measuring 
thirty meters and ninety centimeters long by four meters and thirty cen- 
timeters wide. The walls, measuring three meters and forty centimeters 
high, were presumably surmounted by a thatched roof supported on poles. 
Though the function of this building, known as the Casa Morada, is 
not apparent, its prominence and superior construction suggest that it 
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may have been either a temple or the residence of a chief. The ques- 
tion is complicated by the finding within this structure of a number of 
burials, all of which had been dug up by treasure seekers before the ex- 
pedition arrived at the ruins. Fortunately the objects recovered by the ad- 
venturers found their way into the National Museum in Buenos Aires, and 
are illustrated and described in these pages together with a large number 
of objects found in other burials by the expeditions. The presence of 
burials in Casa Morada, together with the finding of many others within 
the area of the walled city, suggests to Dr Ambrosetti that the whole 
place was abandoned in antiquity and converted into a vast cemetery. 

The objects found within Casa Morada are of a better class than those 
found in other parts of the ruins. They consist of ornaments of gold and 
bronze, together with pottery vessels and wooden objects elaborately dec- 
orated. The shapes of the potiery as well as the decoration present such 
strong affinities to those peculiar to the coasts of Chile and Peru as to es- 
tablish a strong probability that a large part of this pottery was brought from 
those regions. The character of the ornamentation consists of triangles, 
spirals, right lines, and ornithomorphic patterns, indistinguishable from 
those used by the ancient painters on the north coast of Chile. The local 
potters, however, did not hesitate to imitate this imported pottery both in 
shape and ornament, imparting to their fabric at the same time a quality 
that distinguishes it at once from the original types. 

Within the city walls the expedition opened seventy-two tombs, rep- 
resenting about one hundred and fifty-six skeletons ; for while the ma- 
jority contained only one skeleton, some contained as many as nine. In 
form the tombs were circular pits lined with rounded stones and covered 
with flat stone slabs. The majority of the bodies had been buried in a 
sitting posture with the face toward the east. It is supposed that the 
earth which covered the bodies was not placed there at the time of burial, 
but fell in afterward. 

The much destroyed wall surrounding the city was built of rounded 
stones from the river, with occasional sharp fragments to serve as wedges ; 
it is nowhere more than a meter in height, with a thickness about equal 
to the height, and in case of an attack upon the city might have enabled 
the defenders to intrench themselves. 

Outside the city wall, on higher ground, is situated the necropolis, 
where numerous burials were exhumed by the second expedition, reveal- 
ing methods of sepulture and associated objects identical with those inside 
the city proper. 

Something more than half the book is devoted to a detailed inventory 
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of the finds connected with the two expeditions. Ample illustrations are 
given in the text, and the whole is a valuable contribution to the arche- 
ology of South America. G. B. Gorpon. 


Fihrer durch das Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museum (Museum fiir Vilkerkunde) 
der Stadt Von Dr W. Foy. 2. Auflage. Céln: 1908. 18°, 259 
pp., ill. (Preis 50 Pfennig.) 

Pages 1-12 of this well-printed guide to the City Ethnological Mu- 
seum of Cologne from the competent hand of Dr Foy give a brief history 
of the Museum, and pages 13-42 are devoted to very good brief intro- 
ductory essays on ethnology, the general evolution of human civilization, 
primitive and civilized peoples, races and peoples. The rest of the book 
is descriptive of the collections in the Museum, each grand division and 
its subdivisions: Australia, the South Sea (New Guinea, Eastern Mela- 
nesia, Bismarck Archipelago, Micronesia, and Polynesia), America(South, 
Central, North), Africa, Asia (Asia Minor, India, Indonesia, Siberia, 
Central Asia, East Asia), having a brief general discussion of its culture- 
phenomena, etc., as a sort of introduction. The illustrations consist of 
characteristic specimens, those in the section on America(pp. 144-170), 
e. g., are: a feather hip-ornament of the Chiamacoco, a primitive Bororé 
human figure, an ancient Peruvian anthropomorphic vase, an ancient 
stone vessel from Costa Rica, tomahawks of the Prairie Indians (of the 
three figures on page 166 one is of the type given by Holmes on p. 271 
of the American Anthropologist, N. S., 1908, X, another approximately of 
the type on p. 265, while the third is of the stone club variety), a basket 
of the Yakima, a raven-mask from western Vancouver island, and an 
Eskimo kaiak. A useful feature of the book is the small maps of each 
continental and important area. The American collections in the Mu- 
seum represent the Fuegians, Araucanians, and Patagonians ; Indians ot 
the Gran Chaco; Forest Indians of Paraguay; Forest Indians of Brazil 
and westward ; Guiana Indians; Peruvian antiquities ; Central American 
and Mexican antiquities ; North American Forest and Prairie Indians ; 
Indians of the Northwest Coast; Aleuts and Eskimo. The library of 
the Museum now contains 1740 works in 2900 volumes. There are 
also about 960 lantern-slides for use in lectures, etc. The organ of the 
Museum, ‘‘ Ethnologica,’’ will begin publication this year. The citizens 
of Cologne owe this excellent Museum to the generosity of Mr and Mrs 
Rautenstrauch, to whom had been left a large part of the collections of 
Prof. Wilhelm Joest. ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 
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Die Verkehrs Sprachen der Erde. Von Dr FRANZ WINTERSTEIN. Zweite 
vermehrte Auflage. Berlin: 1908. 52 pp. 

This interesting little book treats briefly of the present status of all 
languages of importance for human intercourse, particularly those that 
have been, more or less, or hoped to be, world-languages. Practically 
all living tongues of any great influence, from Abyssinian to Zapotec, are 
considered or at least mentioned. In the introductory pages the question 
of a ‘*world-language’’ is touched upon, the author inclining to the 
view that some /¢véng language must ultimately become such, possibly 
English. The number of people speaking the chief languages of the 
world is estimated as follows: English somewhat fewer than 200,0c0,000 ; 
Russian, 100,000,000 ; German (counting those speaking it in America, 
etc. ) 87,000,000; Dutch 9,000,000 ; Spanish 45,000,000 ; Portuguese 
22,000,000 ; Italian 38,000,000 ; French 47,000,000 ; Greek 3,000,000 ; 
Chinese 400,000,000 ; Japanese 46,000,000 ; Arabic 55,000,000; Ma- 
lay 25,000,000; Turkish 25,000,000; Hindustani 100,000,000, etc. 
Among the ‘‘ mixed languages ’’ and jargons referred to are the Papia- 
mento of Curacao, Negro-English of Guiana and Guinea, ‘‘ pigeon Ger- 
man’’ of Kiau-Chau, ‘‘ pigeon English’’ of the East Indies, ‘‘ pigeon 
French ’’ of Farther India, ‘‘ pigeon Russian ’’ of the Kiachta region on 
the Siberian border, the ‘* Dschue tongo’’ (Jewish language) of Dutch 
Guiana — in America the ‘‘ Chinook Jargon ’’ seems to have been missed. 
The section relating to America (pp. 34-41), indeed, needs revision and 
the elimination of such statements as that on page 34 that the natives of 
Alaska ‘‘ speak the Slové-dialect, a mixture of Russian, Indian, and 
Eskimo.’’ Also the one on pages 37-38, to the effect that Aztec ‘is 
divided into many dialects, particularly Tarascan, Otomi, and Zapotec ; 
in Yucatan it is called Maya or Quiché, in Central America Cakchiquel.’’ 
There are some misprints also; e. g., Ayamara, Guayakum, etc. Dr 
Winterstein is a patriotic German, and urges his countrymen to keep 
their own speech and spread it abroad over the whole earth. English, 
he thinks, has perhaps reached its highest level, and German has nothing 
to fear from other competitors — so //e gut Deutsch allewege! 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mata-Hari oder Wanderungen eines indonesischen Sprachforschers durch die 
drei Reiche der Natur. Von Prof. Dr RENWARD BRANDSTETTER. 
Luzern: E. Haag, 1908. 55 p. 

This monograph, whose title, M/ata-hari, ‘‘ The eye of day,’’ is the 

Malay name for the sun, forms the fifth in the author’s series of ‘* Malayo- 

Polynesian Researches ’’ and is an etymoldgical-psychological study of ap- 
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pellations of animals, plants, and inanimate objects, natural phenomena, 
etc., their distribution, and religious, euphemistic and poetical periphrases 
in use for many of them. Many words have one chief type with some sub- 
ordinate ones ; others have no generally prevalent type, but (e. g. ‘‘ gold’’) 
as many as six different types, besides, occasionally, borrowings from Sans- 
krit. ‘*Sun’’ has two principal types, represented by Tagal arau and 
Toba a77, and six subordinate types seen in Bimanese /ivo, Magindanao 
esnan, Old Buginese “kag and eyo, Batak sidumadan, Buginese ésso. 
The ideas at the root of the names of the sun in Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
guages are ‘‘ bright,’’ ‘‘ flame,’’ ‘‘ fire,’’ etc. The same word is often 
used for ‘‘day.’’ In the Ibanag language of the Philippines the word 
cognate with zwés/, the widespread name for ‘‘ iron,’’ signifies ‘‘ iron axe.’’ 
Among the terms for which no single widespread dominant type appears 
are those for ‘‘gold,’’ ‘‘valley,’’ ‘cloud,’’ ‘‘ milk,’’ bat,’’ bee,’’ 
‘*honey’’; those having notably widespread and doiainant types are, 
among others, ‘‘ wood ’’ (tree), ‘* crocodile.’’ Cognate words signify in 
one language ‘‘ wind,’’ in another ‘‘storm,’’ and ‘‘ the meanings dew, 
rain, mist, cloud, interchange in great variety.’’ The words for ‘‘ sea’’ 
and ‘‘salt,’’ ¢astk and asin, may be related; ‘‘ blood’’ and ‘‘sap’’ are 
likewise often represented by cognate words. Some of the words for 
‘‘dog’’ are peculiar in seeming to be cognate with certain terms for 
‘* fowl.’’ The ‘‘ cat’’ is named onomatopoetically pusa in Dayak, meyon 
in Toba, or with a calling-term, as in Malay utjin. The terms for 
‘«wind,’’ ‘* breath,’’ etc., lie at the basis of expressions for ‘‘ life,’’ 
‘«soul,’’ and the like. In Macassar love-songs, or he/ongs, anin, ‘* wind,’’ 
is used for ‘‘ love.’’ In Dayak rantan danum huan-e (his soul rejoices) 
signifies literally, ‘‘ the water within him rejoices.’’ Of religious, euphe- 
mistic, and poetic periphrases the following may serve as examples: Ma- 
lay mata ayer, ‘‘eye of water,’’ for ‘‘spring’’; Menangkabau duno 
anin, ‘‘flower of wind,’’ for ‘‘breeze’’; Buginese we/on-palodjan, 
‘* flower of water,’’ for ‘‘foam’’; Malay ségara hidjau, ‘‘ green sea,’’ 
for ‘‘ meadow ’’ ; Toba sumambit, hanging snake,’’ for ‘‘ liana’’ ; 
Macassar ¢u ri kayu, ‘‘the man on the tree,’’ for ‘‘monkey.’’ In Bugi- 
nese poetry occur figures such as nawémpam-puna le tikag-e, *‘ the sun is 
a flower that opens,’’ for ‘‘ the sun rises.’’ In Buru the areca-nut is 
called fifin meha, or ‘‘ red lips,’’ because it makes the lips red. The 
terms for ‘‘ wind,’’ ‘‘storm,’’ ‘‘cloud,’’ ‘‘rain,’’ ‘‘ water,’’ ‘‘ dew,’’ 
etc., on pages 12-17, 41-44, furnish some material in addition to that in 
Churchill’s monograph on ‘*‘ Weather Words of Polynesia’’ (A/em. Amer. 
Anthrop. Assoc., 1907, 1, 1-98). 
ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 
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The Negro Races: A Sociological Study. By JEROME Dowp. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1907. 8°, xxiii, 493 pp- 

‘<The author submits to the public this volume as one of a series 
which he proposes to publish consisting of a sociological study of man- 
kind from the standpoint of race.’’ This passage, from Mr Dowd’s 
preface, indicates that the author plans a great synthetic work, somewhat 
on the Spencerian order, in which shall be brought together a vast mass 
of material drawn from all sources. ‘This mass of material, after being 
digested and rearranged, presumably will be presented in definite form, 
with the purpose of deducing therefrom some clear and exact conclusions. 
The first volume here at hand is an octavo of nearly five hundred pages, 
but it is only one of three necessary for the discussion of what the author 
is pleased to call ‘‘ The Negro Races,’’ by which he seems to mean the 
dark peoples of Africa and their descendants in America. ‘‘ Other vol- 
umes will deal with the American Indians, the Mongolians, Japanese, 
Chinese, Semites, and Aryans.’’ A work in which a competent anthro- 
pologist, or a competent sociologist, should do what Mr Dowd proposes, 
i. e. to bring ‘‘ together the general principles derived by specialists in 
their respective fields’? — would surely have value, but its preparation 
would be a difficult task. We fail to see that Mr Dowd, either in his 
preface or in his text, has demonstrated his fitness for the task. 

The work is preceded by a preface, an introduction, and a table of 
contents. Between the introduction and the table of contents an entire 
page is devoted to the italicized quotation ‘‘ The Lord looketh from 
heaven: he beholdeth all the sons of men. From the place of his habi- 
tation he looketh upon all the inhabitants of the earth. He fashioneth 
their hearts alike: he considereth all their works.’’ What does this in- 
dicate? What kind of a book is here presented to us? Are we to ex- 
pect a rigid scientific discussion of the significance of race in sociology, 
or are we to finda sermon? Is the author a student, an investigator, a 
scholar — or is he an itinerant preacher? That his attitude is really that 
of the latter is shown by his frequent lapses into religious archaic forms 
of speech. Thus— Why are the Bushmen confined to the desert? ‘‘ Alas, 
these regions ’’ (adapted to agriculture) ‘‘ are occupied by more powerful 
tribes who will not permit the Bushmen to come among them except as 
slaves.’’ So, of the Pygmies —‘‘ there are great quantities of banana and 
plantain trees, but alas, these favored places are occupied by the larger 
and more powerful Negro races .. .’’ Again, we learn that — ‘‘ Yea 
the influence of grandparents is necessary ’’ in handing down moral pre- 
cepts and wisdom. Nor is it only the lapSing into such religious archa- 
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isms in speech that betrays the author’s attitude. His matter is constantly 
vitiated by the application to it of his own personal moral and religious 
bias. We do not in the least question an author’s right to occupy any 
point of view or to use his material in his own way. We simply en- 
deavor to locate his work. There may be raison d’ étre for a work from 
that point of view, warped and tinged by that attitude and personality. 
But such a work is not scientific ; it is neither anthropology nor true so- 
ciology. What place has the following passage in any scientific discus- 
sion? ‘* Fear is the transcendent element in all equatorial religions. 

. It makes people cowardly and closes the door of their minds to 
God’s deepest truths and therefore to His highest revelations.’’ 

The author not only uses archaic religious expressions ; his English is 
frequently bad. ‘Take such examples as ‘‘ the custom officer’’ (p. 180) ; 
‘the drop in the level of culture is precipitous’’ (p. 115), and ‘‘ with a 
meal of victuals and a cruise of water’’ (p. 55). Of course, typo- 
graphical errors may occur in any work, but no book should go out from 
Macmillan’s with such errors as the following: ‘‘a cloth of woven grass 
worn like a hilt’’ (p. 335), ‘‘ koross’’ (so printed several times), 
‘*boabab’’ (p. 68), “ acquiline’’ (p. 84), ‘‘ oriferous’’ (p. 95), ‘* John 
Rawlands’’ (p. 477). There are many others equally bad. If these 
were technical or scientific terms rarely used, the printers’ errors might 
be excused, but such errors in ordinary English terms occur throughout 
the book. If Mr Dowd was unable to detect them, the publishers’ proof- 
reader cannot be excused for missing them. He might take to drink to 
‘«droun his brief’’ (p. 145). 

In his use of authorities Dowd is careless and uncritical. ll is fish 
that comes to his net. We can forgive Miss Kingsley for her constant 
humor, although at times it is hard to do so. She, however, actually 
wrote for the general public; Mr Dowd is not so writing. She might be 
allowed to remark that the atmosphere of West Africa consists of ninety 
percent of solid matter in the way of mosquitoes, but it is unfortunate for 
Dowd to so quote her. He soberly tells us that ‘‘ snakes are plentiful in 
number and immense in size. The boa, a hundred feet long, is sometimes 
seen with half its body encircling a tree and the other half folded around 
a lion, leopard, bear or human being’’ (p. 73). It would be well for 
Mr Dowd, when he has time, to revise his ideas of snakes; also to locate 
the African home of the bear; perhaps it is ‘‘ along the coast’’ (where) 
‘*tigers sometimes prowl about the villages at night and steal the fish, 
which the natives have left outside their huts’’ (p. 73). Once and again, 
however, our author turns upon his authority. Thus, after quoting Bur- 
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rows regarding a pygmy who ate sixty bananas at a meal, he hastens to 
reassure us by saying, ‘‘ Geil, however, denies that Pygmies eat sixty ban- 
anas at a sitting.’’ 

What does Dowd mean by the statements ‘‘ Stanford believes. . .,’’ 
But Stanford overlooks the fact .. .’’ Stanford’ s Compendium is useful 
and well known, but does a man of science make such careless and mis- 
leading references to authorities? It is as doubtful that Stanford believes 
or overlooks as that Macmillan mentions hundred-foot boas. 

Dowd himself indulges not infrequently in dry humor ; in fact he has 
a true ministerial delight in his own quips and fancies. Such pleasantries 
as the following occasionally enlighten the gloom of his discussion : ‘‘ When 
ready for a change of camp, it is only necessary to gather up the babies 
and whistle for the dogs. The entire household and kitchen furniture of 
a Pygmy family could have been lost in Lady Wouter Van Twiller’s skirt 
pocket.’’ 

We have gone thus fully into a notice of Mr Dowd’s work for two 
reasons: First, the magnitude of the work planned demands a serious 
questioning of its actual value ; second, the fact that it emanates from the 
Macmillan house raises a presumption in its favor. We have tried to 
present a fair judgment. There may be some to whom the work will ap- 
peal ; the anthropologist will be profoundly disappointed in it. 

FREDERICK STARR. 
Le Plateau Central Nigérien. Par Louis DESPLAGNES. Paris: 1907. 8°, 504 
pp. (12 francs.) 

This volume is the result of an archeological and ethnographic mission 
to the French Soudan by Lieutenant Louis Desplagnes of the Colonial 
Infantry. The book has received the recognition of the French govern- 
ment, and actually forms a serious and valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the region to which it relates. It is illustrated by two hundred 
and thirty-six cuts reproduced from original photographs, and by an ex- 
cellent map. 

The area, in so far as its human population is concerned, has been 
one of extraordinary movement, displacement, and mixture. In disen- 
tangling the difficult problem it presents to the student, Desplagnes 
recognizes four ethnic elements: I. Toward the end of the Quaternary, 
the Saharan and Soudan region was occupied bya people of an advanced 
neolithic culture, related to if not identical with that of the Ethiopic pop- 
ulation, which at that time, according to Blanckenhorn, populated Egypt. 
Desplagnes believes this population was Hamitic-Lybyan from Arabia, 
entering Africa in the north. It used flint and jasper implements, stone 
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vessels, and pottery ; it did not know how to make brick or tile. Its 
people were nomad-hunters ; their dead chiefs were cremated, common 
people were buried. II. Traces of this ancient neolithic population are 
still to be found in traditions, customs, habits, and industries. Castes 
and families, or even whole tribes, are found here and there throughout 
the entire area, which are plainly descended from them. Physical type, 
language, mode of life, still connect these survivors with the ancient past. 
While the most of their totemic system has disappeared under the influ- 
ence of repeated invasions, there persists in names the suggestion of a 
fish clan, indicated in names containing the syllable ma. These people 
are hunters and fishermen, they conduct a rude agriculture, crush grain 
in stone mills, and make a decorated pottery. Men wear a stone arm- 
ring. Their worship involves libation and sacrifice to local spirits and 
to fire, to the sun (as female), to the moon (as male), and to outside, 
inclusive, all-powerful, creative force called Amma. This trinity (male, 
female, inclusive creative force) is interesting: still more is its division 
of tribes into male and female according to which deity they worship. 
This duality and trinity is betrayed in the naming of families, the deco- 
rations of monuments, and the form of altars. Thus the trinity is wor- 
shipped upon an altar of three points. Men are circumcised, sex rela- 
tions are free, and polygamy is common. ‘The dead are stowed away, 
in a flexed position, in fissures among. rocks and in burial vases. Chiefs 
formerly were buried in chambers under tumuli, in the earth mass of which 
the common people were interred. III. ‘‘ Red’’ people from the north 
descended upon these neolithic primitives. Their totems were birds and 
their descendants are still traceable through their names. Of the move- 
ments of these we have both historic and traditional information. They, at 
first, consisted of a triad of tribes — Oua Kore white birds, Oua-Gara red 
birds, and Oua-#ibi black birds. Their first great capital was Ganna, and 
they subjugated the old fish-peoples, whom they encountered. Their ar- 
rival was long ago, though the date cannot be stated. They brought with 
them knowledge of iron, of constructing houses of earth, brick, and 
stone. Their area is archeologically traceable by tombs with funnels and 
tumuli of the age of iron with a central chimney-like tube. These and 
ruins of buildings occur over a vast district. These buildings are 
characterized by a special ornamentation. The red people wove wool 
with decorative patterns in the texture, made filigree, and cast metal by 
the cire perdu process. They used nets in fishing, and turned pottery on 
the wheel. They introduced the cow, horse, goat, and sheep. They dug 
excellent wells. Their religious ideas were notably unlike those of their 
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predecessors and included ancestor-worship (offerings made on both 
graves and altars). The dead were buried, extended at full length, in 
rock chambers or under tumuli; the bodies were oriented according to 
sex and occupation. The sepulchral chamber was always connected with 
the exterior by some sort of tube. These people appear to have intro- 
duced human sacrifice, burying young girls alive on founding towns. The 
females were respected, enjoyed great freedom, and might partake in 
political affairs. Marriage was by mutual agreement, although the 
fiction of capture occurred and prohibitions relative to parents-in-law 
existed. Polygamy was not common and was chiefly practised by chiefs. 
Villages combined into confederacies, which were directed by the council 
of elders. These and some other customs are clearly akin to those of 
Berbers. Examination of language and customs shows these red invaders 
to represent two groups. One, the older, came early, mingled pro- 
foundly with the primitive inhabitants, and seem to have brought in 
Phenician-Egyptian and Lybyan-Berber ideas. The other group was of 
pastoral peoples, who filtered in slowly ; they were the non-progressive, 
conservative, poorer part of the ‘‘reds.’’ Though far from ethnically 
pure, they best preserve the types and language. They are represented 
in the Foulbes of today. This whole immigration is sometimes called 
‘*red Ethiopians,” and in addition to the cultural elements already 
mentioned it brought in some Semitic or Babylonian influences. IV. This 
mixed culture was next subjected to a series of invasions of barbaric and 
destroying peoples coming from the east and south. ‘They were nomad- 
shepherds and forest dwellers, forming the clan of the serpent. Their 
first invasion was that of the Soussous, who founded the empire of the 
Mossis, overturning that of the Oua Kore by destroying its capital Ganna 
about 1230. They have carried on their conquests: until they have 
reached the Atlantic coast. Their culture was notably inferior to that 
which preceded them. They did not work iron, make pottery, or weave 
stuffs. Their vessels were made chiefly from calabashes; they did not 
use brick or stone in construction, nor grind grains. They occupied 
cylindrical earthen houses with conical thatched roofs. Polygamy pre- 
vailed, and women, regarded as inferiors, were bought and sold. The 
body was scarified and teeth were chipped. Government was feudal and 
centralized. War was constant, for the getting of slaves and workers. 
The people were superstitious, and their religion was coarse and fetich- 
istic; magic was practised. Boys were circumcised and excision was 
performed upon girls. Such, in briefest possible outline, are the con- 
clusions to which our author is led from a study of his whole evidence, 
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diligently gathered from many and differing fields. It is impossible to 
discuss here his conclusions or evidence for lack of space. 

We may however mention two points of special interest in connection 
with his treatment. Toa considerable degree the author makes use of 
the analysis of tribal and confederation names as a clue in tracing inter- 
mixtures and unions. Thus ma as an element in such names suggests 
the fish-peoples, the original prehistoric population ; owa suggests the 
bird-peoples, the civilizing ‘‘reds’’; so suggests the late-coming snake- 
peoples, with their degenerating influences. While other writers have 
made use of similar analysis of tribal names in northern Africa, it is per- 
haps safe to say that no one has applied the method so widely and with 
better apparent result. Again the author presents at full length a series 
of curious tribal traditions, Les /egendes de Farang, roi de Gao. In many 
respects these resemble tribal hero-tales in general. Here, however, they 
are assumed to have historical suggestiveness and are considered to por- 
tray in figurative expression actual conflicts between the victorious invading 
and the defeated resident populations. Admitting the validity of the 
above-mentioned detail of method, the results of thus considering these 
legends are startling. These two points in Desplagnes’ method are de- 
serving of careful consideration and weighing. 

Much in the author’s material well deserves mention, but space com- 
pels us to refer only to the significant and large contribution which he 
makes to archeology. Soudanese archeology has been a little-worked 
field. It proves to be quite rich and interesting. Desplagnes says: 
‘* The principal prehistoric monuments and archeological documents dis- 
covered in the western Soudan are : 

‘*y, Camp-sites and workshops of the Stone Age. 

2. Neolithic instruments, arms, and tools. 

‘3, Lithic monuments ; raised stones and anthropoid menhirs. 

*«4. Ancient sepulchres— tombs, funerary chambers, tumuli. 

**5. Defensive walls, megalithic enclosures, sites of old historic towns. 

‘*6. Cliff designs, Berber (Tafinagh) inscriptions, Arabic inscriptions, 
and relatively recent manuscripts.’’ 

FREDERICK STARR. 


Mayan Nomenclature. By CHARLES P. BowpitcH. Cambridge, Mass.: 

The University Press, 1906. 8°, 12 pp. Privately printed. 

The object of this paper is to show that there is no excuse for the 
errors of nomenclature in relation to the terms of the Maya Calendar to 
which several writers of the first rank have committed themselves and to 
which they have persisted in adhering... It is first shown that in the sys- 
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tem of numeration applied to time, the terms are different from those 
used for counting everything except days, and since this system counts 
forward from a fixed day it is correctly called a calendar. The rest of 
the paper is taken up with a defense of Dr Seler’s designations for these 
time periods or calendar terms, namely the sa‘un = 20x 360 days, the 
/un = 360 days, and the wina/= 20 days. This defense is based on 
the oldest available authorities: Bishop Landa and the books of Chilan 
Balam. The latter, which hand down to us very old records and which 
must be considered authoritative on matters of this kind, contain the 
clearest evidence that the period of 20 times 360 days was called a 
katun and that the period of 360 days was called a ¢um. Moreover, no 
such period as an ahaukatun is mentioned in the books of Chilan Balam, 
and no justification can be found anywhere for applying this name to the 
period of 20 x 360 days. 

Brinton’s translation of the books of Chilan Balam is responsible 
for giving life to the errors referred to. The katuns were distinguished 
in these chronicles as katun g Ahau, katun 7 Ahau, katun 5 Ahau, katun 
3 Ahau, and so on according to the day Ahau with which the katun 
began ; but the chroniclers were in the habit of using a kind of ellipsis, and 
for the sake of brevity wrote 9 Ahau, 7 Ahau, 5 Ahau, 3 Ahau, and so on, 
suppressing the word katun in each instance. Brinton’s translation 
renders the expression as gth Ahau, 7th Ahau, 5th Ahau, and so on, as 
though the period itself were called an Ahau. Ahau is the name of one 
of the twenty days, and is never used as the name of a period of time. 
Again, Brinton repeatedly translated such an expression as hun fpistun 
oxlahun ahau as ‘‘the first year of the thirteenth Ahau,’’ whereas it 
should read ‘‘tun 1 of [katun] 13 Ahau,’’ the word katun being omitted 
as explained above. It was the same peculiarity of the text, which how- 
ever is by no means obscure, that led Brinton to use the term ‘‘ Ahau 
katun,’’ although in reality no such term occurs in the book which he 
was translating. 

The paper is one which ought to be read by all students who intend 
reading modern writings concerning the Mayas, in order to save them- 
selves confusion in terminology. While treating of this subject one 
feels inclined to enter a protest against another usage which seems to 
have become general among Maya students. I refer to the practice of 
calling 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu ‘‘ the normal date.’’ There is no justification in 
English for this use of the word normal, which thus applied is used 
with an entirely new meaning. A word so perverted from its true 
meaning becomes impoverished and does but poor service at best. In 
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scientific discourse it is the practice to use words of exact meaning, and to 
restrict the use of each term. This habit on the part of the most eminent 
scientific writers in English gives to the scientific literature of the last half 
of the nineteenth century a dignity and charm that is not possessed by 
any other class of literature of the same period. 

On page 2 of his pamphlet on the Temples of the Cross, etc., Mr 
Bowditch uses the word normal four times. At line 4 and at line 7 he 
uses the word correctly, since he follows regular English usage ; but at 
line 12 and line 27, following a practice introduced by others, he uses it 
in a connection for which I can find no sanction either in scientific or in 
popular usage. Dr Seler, writing in his native German, is equally at fault. 
For English writers at least the word frime would seem to meet the de- 
mands of the case perfectly. We have prime vertical, prime meridian, 
prime of the day (meaning beginning of the day), prime of the moon 
(meaning the first appearance of the new moon), and many similar ex- 
pressions, and if we were to apply the name ‘‘ prime date ’’ to 4 Ahau 8 
Cumhu no violence woild be done and we would have the sanction of 
correct scientific usage. Moreover the term would express the idea which 
we have in mind. Although it has not given rise to so many misunder- 
standings as the practices which Mr Bowditch justly condemns, this use 
of the word normal seems to be unfortunate, and it may be worth suggest- 
ing that the word prime be used instead. 

The difficulty of avoiding errors in Mayan nomenclature might be 
illustrated by a curious instance in the paper under review. On page a, 
third paragraph, line 6, we find the expression ‘‘ Ahau 8,’’ the word 
Ahau being used as though it were a time period, and the figure 8 as if it 
stood for a numerical count. At page 8 again we find the expression hun 
pistun oxlahun ahau translated ‘‘ Tun 1 of Ahau 13,’’ the 1 after Tun 
standing for a numerical count, while the 13 after Ahau stands for some- 
thing quite different. Of course it is not what the author means, since 
he makes his meaning quite clear elewhere ; but this method of writing a 
date makes use of the word Ahau as if it were a period of time like Tun, a 
usage against which Mr Bowditch himself protests. The same mistake is 
repeated twice on page 10, where the phrase uucfistun uaxac ahau u kat- 
unil is rendered ‘‘ the Ahau 8, its katun.’’ Ox/ahun Ahau is 13 Ahau, 
and waxac Ahau is 8 Ahau, and if we preserve the form of the original text 
in our English translation it will serve to indicate exactly what it stands 
for: a day name with its number attached. 


G. B. Gorpon. 
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The Temples of the Cross, of the Foliated Cross and of the Sun at Palenque. 
By CHARLES P. BowpitcH. Cambridge, Mass.: University Press, 1906. 
8°, 18 pp. Privately printed. 

The inscriptions on the three temples mentioned in the title 
have received more attention on the part of students of Central 
American archeology probably than any other monumental inscrip- 
tions of the Mayas. The length of the texts, their excellent pres- 
ervation, the beauty of the sculpture both in the hieroglyphics and 
the figures that accompany them, and the conspicuous care, one 
might say reverence, with which they were guarded by the ancient 
Mayas, each in a separate sanctuary, are all calculated to rouse a large 
measure of curiosity concerning them. This interest cannot fail to be 
increased when one comes to examine the texts carefully, and yet though 
the ablest students of Maya literature have been at great pains over them 
they have proved unusually baffling. In the first place the initial series 
in two cases is written not in the normal glyphs but entirely in the much 
more difficult face glyphs, and in the third case the numbers attached to 
the period glyphs (and this is where the real difficulty comes in) are 
written in face glyphs. Another curious circumstance is that the 
dates on all three seem to be much more remote than most other dates 
recorded on the Maya monuments. Not only this, but it has been shown 
that the three dates are only a few days apart and that moreover the three 
inscriptions present a very close parallel throughout. 

In the latest contribution to this interesting subject Mr Bowditch be- 
gins by accepting the interpretation of the initial series given by Good- 
man in all three cases, supporting this interpretation by three independent 
methods: first, by comparison of the face glyphs with others of known 
value ; second, by process of elimination, and, third, by computation 
of the counts running through the inscriptions. Taking the three dates 
as thus established, the author then asks what meaning shall be given 
them. Are they mythical? Are they historical ? 

‘<] was at one time inclined to assign a mythical meaning to them, as 
such a length of time had passed from these dates to Cycle 9, in which 
most of the Initial and other dates are recorded. For instance, from the 
Initial date of the Temple of the Foliated Cross to the very early date 
of Stela C (west) of Quirigua, or the still earlier date of Stela 21 of 
Yaxchilan, there is a lapse of over 2800 years. Ido not now think 
that this lapse of time necessarily carries this date back to a mythical 
period, though I do not believe that these early dates can be regarded as 
strictly historical.’’ : 
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After setting forth in detail the very close relation between the three 
inscriptions, a relation which warrants us in assuming actual identity for 
the same dates in the three inscriptions, Bowditch decides against their 
historical character on the ground that the same historical facts would 
probably not be repeated in this way. We are then asked to consider 
whether the three inscriptions may not have reference to the calendar in 
relation to the seasons, and the rest of the paper is concerned with an 
investigation along this line. 

The date on the Temple of the Cross is 

1.18.5.3.2 —9g Ik 15 Ceh; 
that on the Temple of the Sun, 
1.18.5.3.6 —13 Cimi 19 Ceh; 
and on the Temple of the Foliated Cross, 
1.18.5.4.0—1 Ahau 13 Mac. 

Mr Bowditch is responsible for the statement that these dates cor- 
respond to March 8, March 12, and March 26 respectively, and that 
they therefore cluster round the vernal equinox. This of course would 
be true if we accept Landa’s statement that the year began invariably on 
July 16, but although Landa is perfectly clear on this point it is difficult 
to see how this could have been, since the intercalary days were not in- 
cluded in the 52 year count and could not be adjusted to the long count. 
All the dates are within a few days of 1.18.5.4.0— 1 Ahau 13 Mac, and 
the reason why that particular date was selected is explained in the fol- 
lowing way: it was the vernal equinox according to the calendar, which 
however had got in advance of the season by reason of the omitted inter- 
calary days. If, now, the Mayas reckoned 25 intercalary days to every 
period of 104 years (a very accurate reckoning), the number of inter- 
calary days accruing at this date from the beginning of the Great Cycle 
in which the date falls would be 182.5 days, or exactly half a year, and 
therefore it was a convenient time to make the calendar correspond to 
the season, which was the autumnal equinox instead of the vernal equinox. 
In the Temple of the Sun are found two glyphs which have the appear- 
ance of relating to the division of the seasons. 

The most striking evidence offered in favor of the idea that these 
inscriptions deal with the count of intercalary days is that adduced from 
the Temple of the Foliated Cross where the distance number 1.14.14.0, 
found in the text of the inscription, is the exact number of intercalary 
days, according to the method already explained, that would be required 
for the period 10.2.0.0.0.0 — that is to say, Cycle 2 of Great Cycle ro. 
The date 2 Ahau 3 Uayeb is declared in the same text to be Cycle 2, 
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and the number 1.14.14.0 is the distance from the initial date, 1 Ahau 
13 Mac, to 2 Ahau 3 Uayeb. If therefore the Mayas reckoned 10 Great 
Cycles from the beginning of time, and had passed 2 Cycles besides, to 2 
Ahau 3 Uayeb, without correcting the calendar for intercalary days, they 
would have to go back 1.14.14.0 days to 1 Ahau 13 Mac and count the 
intervening days in the calendar over again in order to bring the seasons 
and the calendar into accord. 

The conclusions to which the matter presented in Mr Bowditch’s 
paper would seem to lead and to which the author stands committed are 
as follows : 

1. That the three inscriptions have reference to the calendar in its 
relation to the seasons. 

2. That the Mayas calculated 25 intercalary days for each 104 years. 

3. That they reckoned ten Great Cycles of 13 Cycles each from the 
beginning of time, and time began (in as far as they were concerned 
with itin their calendar) on 4 Ahau 8 Xul, and not on 4 Ahau 13 Yax 
as supposed by Goodman. 

After a careful examination of all the evidence presented it seems 
difficult to escape the first of these conclusions ; and if we accept the first 
we are bound to accept the other two, for the first is reached chiefly 
through these. 

The objections which present themselves are, first in regard to the 
difficulty in reconciling the statement that the year began July 16 with 
the form and structure of the calendar. If the beginning of the year 
was not fixed, but shifting, as it would be if the intercalary days were not 
counted (and we know that they were not, either in the 52 year period 
or in the long count), then the reason offered for the choice of the date 
1.18.5.4.0 loses its force. Moreover it would seem as if the Maya 
priests were sufficiently skilful in their calculations to fix the equinoxial 
dates correctly. If these three dates that fall so closely together repre- 
sent the observations of three separate priests regarding the date on which 
the days and nights became equal, they would seem to have been less 
successful in this than in other matters relating to the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. Again if the Mayas who built these temples were liv- 
ing in Cycle g, as appears to have been the case, why should they want 
to correct the calendar for Cycle 2? It has not been shown that there is 
anything in these inscriptions indicating that they brought the intercalary 
reckoning down to their own time. Still the evidence presented remains 
for the greater part unaffected by these objections, and when we return 


to the main conclusions they seem well supported. 
G. B. Gorpon. 
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Primitive Secret Societies. A Study in Early Politics and Religion. By Hvt- 
TON WEBSTER, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1908. 
8°, 227 pp. 

This is probably the best general work on the subject that has yet ap- 
peared, at least in English. It is not, of course, exhaustive, being intended 
apparently rather as a text book for the beginner in Anthropology, or a 
convenient summary of our present knowledge of this subject, than as a 
treatise for the research student. Viewed in this way it fillsa need which 
instructors in anthropology must feel at the present time, and fills it well. 
This might have been anticipated, since, as we are informed, it has ‘‘ en- 
joyed the advantage of a preliminary examination by Professor W. Z. 
Ripley and Professor T. N. Carver,’’ of Harvard University, where in its 
original form it was presented as a thesis for the doctorate in Political 
Science, while the manuscript has been read by Professors Toy and Moore. 
It bears witness to a great deal of painstaking research and compilation 
on the part of its author, as is well attested by the abundant footnotes. 
The material is grouped into eleven chapters treating of The Men’s 
House, The Puberty Institution, The Secret Rites, The Training of the 
Novice, The Power of the Elders, Development of Tribal Societies, Func- 
tions of Tribal Societies, Decline of Tribal Societies, The Clan Cere- 
monies, Magical Fraternities, and Diffusion of Initiation Ceremonies. 

In his preface Dr Webster states that he started with no preconceived 
notions on the subject, but ‘‘ endeavored to shape his theories in accord- 
ance with his facts, and in many instances by abstaining from generaliza- 
tion, to let his facts carry their own significance to the reader’s mind.’’ 
This is, of course, the correct scientific position, and there is every evi- 
dence of Dr Webster’s perfect sincerity in making the statement. 

While Dr Webster may himself have been free from preconceptions, 
however, it is to be regretted, though it was perhaps inevitable, that he 
has not escaped those in the minds of many of his authorities. The fol- 
lowing remarks should, therefore, not be understood as applying to the 
work before us so much as to those authorities from which the ‘* precon- 
ceptions ’’ just referred to have been drawn. I have just spoken of ‘* pre- 
conceptions,’ but I should rather have said preconception. It is a pre- 
conception which at the present day affects not only students of anthropo- 
logical literature, but even a number of field workers, dominates their 
thought, governs their theories, and tends to bias even records of plain 
facts. To distinguish it from the legitimate hypothesis of evolution with 
which it has grown up I would suggest the term ‘‘ evolutionism.’’ Osten- 


sibly it stands for an honest endeavor to reconstruct the past history of 
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man, man’s institutions, customs, organization, and religion, but practi- 
cally it is governed by a vicious principle destructive of all results truly 
scientific. That modern civilization has evolved or developed from a 
simpler or ‘‘ more primitive ’’ condition is true enough, and it is also true 
that this primitive condition is to a degree reflected in the present state of 
savage and semi-savage races. The vicious principle is involved in this, that 
students insist on their ability to pick out from these primitive races and 
their customs those which are more and those which are less ‘‘ primitive,”’ 
to state that certain tribes are at the very bottom, that certain others have 
passed through just that state and are now slightly beyond it, that certain 
others having passed through those two states are slightly beyond the 
second, and so on; in short, contemporary tribes are made to do duty as 
representatives of so many successive states of the whole human race. 
Even this we might condone, however, were the selection of tribes and 
customs made after a careful survey of the entire field and a more thor- 
ough attempt to eliminate what is special and transitory in any one area. 
Unfortunately this has not been done in the great majority of cases. In- 
stead of selecting characteristics as primitive which are general, being 
common to all or to a large proportion of the savage tribes, customs which 
are most peculiar and individual are selected, resemblances are found in 
other sections, and those resemblances are dubbed ‘‘ survivals,’’ the prim- 
itive condition supposedly being represented by the tribes which preserve 
this custom in fullest vigor. The selection of primitive customs is also apt 
to be governed by an assumption that those which are strangest and most 
repulsive to white races are fer se the most primitive, while all others are 
later, and where we do not find them they have died out. Thus in certain 
parts of the world tribes are found to consist of divisions each known by the 
name of some species of animal or plant to which it considers itself to bear 
peculiar relations, other tribes show something similar but not so pro- 
nounced, while civilized races do not possess such an institution ; ergo all 
primitive men consisted of such divisions, and the tribes which show this 
form of organization in its perfection are the most primitive, while those 
containing customs at all resembling it present ‘‘survivals’’ of this 
‘* primitive’’ condition. In the same way there have been attempts 
to show that cannibalism, incest, promiscuity, marriage by capture, the 
wearing of labrets, head deformation, etc., were characteristic of 
‘*primitive’’ man, and where each of these is best developed we 
have ‘‘ primitive ’’ conditions, where it is poorly developed ‘ survivals,’’ 
and where it is wanting it has died out. To a votary of evolutionism it 
seems impossible to suggest that the poorly developed custom may be in 
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its infancy and the well-developed one peculiar to a few peoples and lim- 
ited both as to time and area, or to suggest that both may be sporadic and 
that the poorly developed may never, even if uninfluenced by civilization, 
pass beyond its present status. 

A thread of this preconception may be found running from chapter 
to chapter through the work before us. As an instance of the kind may 
be mentioned a statement on page 147 to the effect that ‘‘among the 
Indian tribes of the Northwest the clan organization, while still retained, 
is in process of decay,’’ and farther on ‘‘the northern [coast] tribes 
continue to reckon descent on the maternal side; the southern tribes 
have now established paternal descent.’’ It is hard to understand why 
these should be made in face of the exactly contrary conclusion to which 
nearly all students intimately acquainted with the north Pacific coast 
tribes have arrived, and which appear to be contradicted by what Dr 
Webster himself says on the page following. On page 147 we also read 
that ‘‘among the tribes of the Southwest . . . the totemic clans have 
entirely broken down, and in their place have arisen the numerous 
fraternities found, for example, among the Zufii and Hopi Indians.’’ 
Now the truth of the matter is that except for the influence of white men 
the Pueblo clans were never stronger. What has taken place is the dif- 
fusion of the old clan rituals among other clans than those which orig- 
inally had exclusive control over them. These are minor defects in Dr 
Webster’s work, however, due to the influences which I have just in- 
veighed against, and at the present time it is hardly more probable for a 
young student to avoid them than for the average child to escape the 
measles. A few years of field work will change his views along this line 
quite materially. Joun R. Swanton. 


The Mother of California. Being an Historical Sketch of the Little Known 
Land of Baja California from the Days of Cortez to the Present Time, De- 
picting the Ancient Missions Therein Established, the Mines There Found, 
and the Physical, Social and Political Aspects of the Country ; Together 
with an Extensive Bibliography Relative to the same. By ARTHUR WAL- 
BRIDGE NortTH. With an Introduction by Cyrus C. Adams, of the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society. San Francisco and New York: Paul Elder 
& Co. [1908]. 12°, xi, 169 pp., 32 pl., map. ($2.00.) 

The author of this interesting book is not unknown to the readers of 
this journal, for he has already given them the results of some of the ob- 
servations made during his protracted stay in the little-known land of 
Lower California. 


Although lying at our very doors, it is safe to say that before the ap- 
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pearance of Mr North’s book not an American in a hundred had the 
vaguest knowledge of the romantic history, the inhabitants, and the re- 
sources of that vast territory happily designated ‘*‘ The Mother of Califor- 
nia.’’ Visited by Spaniards within half a century of the discovery of the 
New World, Lower California, until then shrouded in the mystery of 
Aztec legend, became an island and a peninsula, and again an island and 
a peninsula in turn, so indefinite was the knowledge of the geography of the 
Pacific main during a period of about two centuries ; and it was long ere 
the wilds of the peninsula were penetrated by Spanish missionaries, who 
established stately churches in the midst of a native people probably ruder 
in culture than any other American Indians. Pushing northward to more 
fruitful fields, they founded the first missions in our California, but with 
the same result to the Indians in the north as to those of the peninsula, 
who were ill prepared to withstand intimate contact with civilization. 
The author reviews the history of the entire period, shedding new light 
on the establishment and the situation of the missions, as well as on 
the people in whose behalf the good fathers wasted their lives. Mr 
North falls into error respecting some of the early Spaniards in adjacent 
parts of New Spain, but as these do not bear directly on his special 
subject, less harm is done than if the case were otherwise. For example, 
the companion of Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca was not a mulatto 
named Sebastian, but a Barbary negro named Estevanico, or Estévan ; 
and his successor in the exploration of the north was Fray Marcos de 
Niza, or Marc of Nice, not ‘‘ Noza.’’ Furthermore, neither Cabeza de 
Vaca nor his negro companion ever heard of Tatarrax, an Indian of the 
Great Plains met by Coronado years afterward in Kansas; nor did that 
individual have a ‘‘ long beard, bejeweled robes and wondrous palaces,”’ 
or worship ‘‘ before a golden cross,’’ or render ‘‘ obeisance to the image 
of the Queen of Heaven.’’ No Indians were ever guilty of such extrav- 
agances. We call attention to these points not as an indication of the 
general trend of the book by any means, but to draw strong contrast be- 
tween them and the excellent results that Mr North has achieved in his 
researches and observations respecting the immediate field. That he is 
familiar with the literature of his subject is shown by the excellent bibli- 
ography (pages 163-169), in which might have been included, however, 
Dr H. F. C. ten Kate’s Reizen en Onderszoekingen in Noord-Amerika 
(Leiden, 1885), Dr Charles Rau’s partial translation of the valuable Vach- 
richten of Father Jacob Baegert, published in the Smithsonian Report 
for 1863, and McGee’s Seri /ndians, with the section bearing on Yuman 
linguistics by Mr J. N. B. Hewitt. Nor should we fail to note that, 
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versatile genius though he be, Dr ten Kate is not the author of the 
Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, which an evident printer’s slip in the 
bibliography would have us believe. But all this is perhaps hypercriti- 
cal, for the excellent map, compiled to a large extent from the author’s 
personal observations, alone more than compensates for any sins of omis- 
sion or commission. The fact remains that we have here the most useful 
and illumiaing work on Lower California that has appeared, and the only 
one well worthy of the name since the days of the Spanish missionaries. 
The publishers have done their full share toward making the book 
attractive, both in letterpress and in illustrations, Thelatter are from Mr 
North’s photographs and comprise a number of views of importance not 
only to the general student but to the ethnologist and the historian as 
well. F. W. Hopce. 


The Principles of Anthropology and Sociologyin Their Relations to Criminal 
Procedure. By MAvuRICE PARMELEE, M.A. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1908. 12°, 410 pp. 

This brief treatise on criminology concerns itself with criminal pro- 
cedure as an application of the scientific principles of criminology so far 
discovered. Naturally, the main thesis is introduced by a detailed state- 
ment of what has so far resulted from criminological investigation. The 
author states that the development of what may be called the science of 
criminology began with the intense interest in social problems aroused 
by the eighteenth century philosophers (Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
the Encyclopedists, etc. ), in response to which a critical examination was 
made of the naive criminal procedure in vogue at that time, leading to 
the formulation of principles, chiefly deductive, based on the assumptions 
of a free will, absolute moral responsibility, and the theory of social con- 
tract. Later, about 1876, the formal inauguration of inductive crimi- 
nological research may be said to have taken place under the leadership of 
Lombroso. Thus there are two schools of criminology: the deductive, 
or classical, and the inductive, or positive school. The author makes it 
clear, however, that this is not to be taken as a distinction between a 
subjective and an objective point of view, since the positive school seeks 
data ‘‘ both inside and outside of the wrong-doer.’’ Thus the later 
school employs the methods of psychology and sociology, as well as those 
of the more objective sciences. As its name implies, its primary concern 
is the accumulation of facts with which theories of practical procedure may 
be constructed. 

The second chapter of the book reviews the results of the positive 
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school under the caption Criminal Anthropology and Sociology. Lom- 
broso, Garofalo, and Ferri are considered the founders of this school — all 
Italians, — hence the name, Italian school of criminology, often found in 
current literature. Of these, Lombroso may be considered the anthro- 
pologist, or better the morphologist ; Garofalo the sociologist, and Ferri 
the jurist ; that is, each starts from a different point of view, but all reach 
the same problem and use essentially the same method. It appears that, 
to this school, crime is a natural phenomenon and not an artificial thing 
created by the law. The author gives an abstract of the works of these 
leaders, though without very satisfactory critical estimates of their conclu- 
sions. He callsspecial attention to Lombroso’s later views, that atavism, 
both psychological and morphological, is but one factor in the production 
of crime ; and that pathological conditions, or the ‘‘ sick-man ’’ view, 
must be given large representation. He summarizes the present situation 
as follows : 

‘*This variety of theories shows the complexity of the problem of 
criminality. It indicates the large number of forces which cause the 
criminal. To the study of these causes must be brought the aid of many 
sciences, among them biology, anthropology, the medical sciences, psy- 
chiatry, etc. It is evident that no unilateral theory can answer this 
problem, but that a very broad and synthetic theory alone can serve this 
purpose.’”’ 

The author reviews, rather too briefly, the question of a criminal type. 
He recounts some of the objections raised against Lombroso’s anatom- 
ical and anthropometric data, from which it appears that, after all, 
the existence of a homogeneous group of individuals given to crime has 
not been proven. On the other hand, it must be admitted that the 
Italian school has given a strong presumption that those who commit 
crime are most frequently marked by unusual organic and psychological 
variations. While the author is doubtless correct in dismissing the ques- 
tion of a criminal type as a matter of definition, it will not do to ignore 
the problem of the existence, or non-existence, of more frequent varia- 
tions among those who commit crime. Since the Italian school claims to 
have a basis in fact for its principles of procedure, it is not clear just how 
criminal anthropology can be relegated to a secondary place. 

The greater part of the book is given to the definition of crime, the- 
ories of punishment, criminal law and procedure, the police agency, and 
a critical review of the methods employed in criminal courts. Asa matter 
of interest it may be noted that the indeterminate sentence and proba- 
tional parole originated in America; that the present system of trial is 
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little more than the old method by combat, with the judge or jury as 
umpire ; and that the present criminal law takes no account of scientific 
data. The chapter on evidence is especially suggestive and reviews at 
length the recent work of Miinsterberg on the psychological problems 
involved in securing testimony. Throughout the entire work the author 
is ever conscious of the great complexity of causes and conditions involved 
in criminal phenomena, and has, on the whole, made what appears to be 
a clear, concise exposition of the present status of criminology. 
CLARK WISSLER. 

The Hearing of Primitive Peoples: An Experimental Study of the Auditory 
Acuity and the Upper Limit of Hearing of Whites, Indians, Filipinos, 
Ainu and African Pigmies. By FRANK G. BRUNER, Ph.D., Assistant 
Director, Department of Child Study and Pedagogic Investigation, Public 
Schools, Chicago. (Columbia Contributions to Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, Vol. XVII, No. 3.) New York: The Science Press, 1908. 8°, 
113 pp. 

Until the appearance of this monograph, the only systematic study 
of the psychology of the lower civilized peoples was that of the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits. Loose and various opinions 
have been expressed by persons in contact with such peoples, and numer- 
ous anecdotes collected in which differences in sensory discrimination and 
other activities are affirmed or denied, as the case might be; but, with 
the exceptions just noted, no data of real positive value have been pub- 
lished. Dr Bruner confined his investigations to the determination of 
the auditory acuity and the upper limit of hearing among Indians, Fil- 
ipinos, Ainu and African Pigmies, as represented at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in 1904. To these results were added those of white people 
taken under the same conditions. The Indians tested were 10 Cocopas, 
7 Kwakiutls, 4 Tehuelches, and 63 members of the Model Indian school 
(largely of mixed blood). The Filipinos comprised 107 members of the 
constabulary, chiefly from the Christianized tribes, together with 13 Fil- 
ipino college students. The 6 so-called Pigmies were Batwas, Batsubas, 
and a Cheri Cheri. 

The first chapter of the monograph is given to a statement of the 
racial and tribal relations among the individuals tested, with occasional 
comment on their relative intelligence as inferred from their cultures. 
The remainder of the work is divided into two parts: the first treating of 
the upper limit of audibility ; the second, auditory acuity. Under the 
former head we have an historical review of the special investigation of 
the upper threshold of hearing, beginning with the observations of Helm- 
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holtz on the inability of some persons to hear the chirp of a cricket, and 
ending with the more recent extended summaries of Zwaardemaker. 

The problems involved were almost as much a part of physics as of 
psychology, since the success of the investigation depended primarily on 
the designing and perfecting of an instrument adapted to tests and, at the 
same time, reliable in operation. The most successful instrument, so 
far, is the Galton whistle, which has been greatly improved by Edelmann. 
With this instrument, tones can be produced at will for any value up to 
110,000 D. V. per second. While for various reasons, chiefly mechan- 
ical, the absolute determination of the highest number of audible vibra- 
tions per second has not been satisfactorily determined for the white 
race, the results so far available prove absolutely that there is a gradual 
decline, with age, in the ability to hear high-pitched sounds. The 
mechanical difficulty aforementioned arises from failure correctly to grad- 
uate the instrument. Dr Bruner discusses at length the methods by which 
he empirically graduated his instrument, so that approximate differences 
of 1000 D. V. per second could be read. 

With this perfected instrument the tests were made in a laboratory at 
the Exposition with all the care and precision possible. The results for 
the right ear were as follows : 


Number Average 
Pigmies 6 33,223 D. V. 2468 
Whites 156 32,285 ‘ 2344 
Cocopa 10 977 
School Indians 63 1.075 * 2663 
Tehuelches 3 30,240 ‘ 3551 
Filipinos 97 29,916 ‘* 2180 
Ainu 28,864 1872 
Kwakiutl 7 28,296 * 1413 


The results for the left ear vary slightly from those of the right, but 
not sufficiently to make any material changes in the order as given above. 
As the writer implies in the discussion of these values, anyone familiar 
with statistical methods will recognize the practical certainty of some of 
these differences. Thus while the number of Pigmies tested is too small 
to be given much weight, the fair number in many other groups, together 
with the fact that all Indians as well as Filipinos fall below Whites, ren- 
ders the result reasonably certain. On the other hand, the fact that Pig- 
mies excel Whites meets in a way the naive objection that the latter excel 
because of greater familiarity with the general conditions of the test. 
The author’s detailed analysis of the records for each group leaves little 
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to be desired, a.d greatly increases the force of his claims for real 
differences. 

In an additional chapter are presented supplementary data on the dif- 
ferences due to age as observed by him among white subjects, and in turn 
showing that, even after making due allowance for this disturbing factor, 
it is practically certain that racial differences exist. 

The second part of this monograph is given to the discussion of audi- 
tory acuity, the general method of treatment being similar to that in the 
first part. From the historical section it appears that tests for acuity 
have been arbitrary, because of the peculiar relations between distance 
and intensity. For example, the rough practical method of testing by the 
ticking of a watch has obvious disadvantages when the results secured from 
the use of different watches are to be compared. Because of the apparent 
simplicity of acuity tests, or other reasons, a vast amount of literature con- 
cerning the best methods and their results has been accumulated ; but 
unfortunately, as the author sees it, these results are useful only as an aid 
in devising a satisfactory method, since they cannot be satisfactorily com- 
pared, as in case of the threshold for pitch. So far, the most promising 
instruments have been the tuning fork and the telephone. These, how- 
ever, need complex appliances to meet the conditions of a test. The 
author selected the telephone and, by improving the apparatus used by 
former investigators, produced what seems to be a fairly satisfactory appa- 
ratus. As in the previous case, this apparatus was tried out empirically 
and the instrument graduated by difficult but well-known physical meth- 
ods, the details of which are given in the paper ; so that the results might 
be expressed in units of sound intensity. This overcomes the difficulty in 
previous tests, in so far that the results of other investigators using other 
types of apparatus may be rendered comparable on the basis of a common 
objective unit. 

In making the tests, all the usual laboratory precautions seem to have 
been taken. The subjects were required to say whether the clicks pro- 
duced came in ones, twos, or threes, the correctness of the answers being 
taken as the criterion of auditory acuity. The results of this test gave 
the relative rank for the right ear as, Whites, Cocopas, School Indians, 
Pigmies, Tehuelches, Kwakiutl, Ainu, Filipinos; for the left ear, 
Whites, Pigmies, School Indians, Cocopas, Kwakiutl, Ainu, Tehuelches, 
Filipinos. While there was some shifting of positions for the left ear, the 
relative positions of Whites, School Indians, and Filipinos remained the 
same throughout. Also by the principles of statistical methods, it is 
shown that the differences between these three groups are practically 
certain. 
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The final results of this research are in general agreement with the 
less systematic and controlled tests of Myers, a member of the Cambridge 
Expedition to Torres Straits, and may be summarized in our author’s own 
words : 

‘*The one fact standing out most prominently asa result of these 
measurements is the clearly evident superiority of Whites over all other 
races, both in the keenness and in the range of the hearing sense. ‘The 
evidence is so clear and striking as to silence effectually the contention 
that the hearing function, inasmuch as it is of relatively less utility in the 
pursuits attending modern social conditions than those surrounding the 
life of the savage, has deteriorated and is degenerating. On the contrary 
they are more nearly in keeping with the advanced positions taken by 
modern dynamic psychology, to the effect that not only the intellectual 
but sensory possibilities are to be stated in terms of the variety of motor 
response of which the individual is capable. Other things being equal, 
those individuals or races possessing the greatest complexity and variety 
of reactions to elements in their respective environments likewise will be 
gifted with keener and more acute sensory mechanisms.”’ 

It should be noted that the author’s chief interest in the subject is 
that of a psychologist ; hence, as may be expected, he touches lightly on 
those aspects of the problem that appeal especially to anthropologists. 
In deference to the latter, we may pass over the many suggestions offered 
to psychological theory such as the possible relations between degrees of 
sensory discrimination and movement, perception of pitch as related to 
the intensity of sound, etc., and mention those of special anthropological 
interest. Not being an anthropologist, the author falls into the popular 
way of considering the traditional cultural ranks of peoples as identical 
with corresponding differences in intelligence, and argues thence to a 
functional relation between sensory discrimination and general intelli- 
gence. For example, he is puzzled by the current account of some crude 
and revolting customs among the Tehuelches, when considered in connec- 
tion with their fair rank in his tests ; again, he finds a correlation between 
the high rank of the Congo natives and what he considers their great 
activity when at home. This argument alone will not appeal strongly to 
anthropologists, for reasons that need not be stated. There is, however, 
another point of interest : the Indians of the school and Filipino students 
rank higher than their unschooled tribesmen. (It seems rather startling 
that mere school work should greatly raise the threshold for pitch; so 
that a whole series of tones, inaudible to others of their kind, should be 
heard.) This appears to minimize the more fundamental racial differ- 
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ences, and to favor the theory that all such differences may be explained 
as due to convention and education. It must be said, however, that the 
Filipino students are an exceptional class and that the Indian students 
were more than half of mixed-blood. While the author took the former 
under consideration, he seems to have ignored the latter. Of course, we 
cannot say that because Whites stand high in the tests and Indians low, 
their mixed offspring will occupy an intermediate place ; but this fact of 
mixture must be considered as a probable factor. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, the fact remains that even the Indians of the school were found 
to be of lower rank than the Whites; while, as the author truthfully 
states, they showed no definite cultural differences from them. Again, we 
have some interesting incidental observations as to the deportment of the 
different peoples while making the test: the author finds the Congo natives 
alert and active ; the Ainu, excessively stupid and unresponsive ; etc., 
observations of as great positive value as those of a similar nature often 
recorded by anthropologists. 

It goes without saying that the results of Dr Bruner’s research will be 
received among American anthropologists with a great deal of interest. 
There is current among them a theory that all psychological differences 
are more apparent than real, and that practically all the arguments so far 
advanced in support of existent differences can be met by the claim that 
conventionality and education are sufficient to account for the same. It 
is evident, however, that this is a theory of interpretation rather than a 
denial of the facts; and that it finds its support in drawing distinctions 
between acquired habits on the one hand, and inherent habits on the 
other, and fixing attention on the latter ; whereas the question at issue is 
the relative degree of perfection possible in such acquisition. So far dis- 
cussion of the problem has been chiefly by the methods of logic ; but 
now, in the work of Bruner and the earlier work of Myers, we have at 
last some empirical data for one important group of psychological activi- 
ties, from representatives of what are regarded as four of the main divi- 
sions of mankind ; and immediately we find evidence of differences. 

CLARK WISSLER. 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


AMBROSETTI, JUAN B. Exploraciones arqueologicas en la ciudad pre- 
histérica de ‘‘ La Paya’’ (Valle Calchaqui— Provincia de Salta). Campajias 
de 1906 y 1907. Segunda parte (Descripcién del material arqueoldégico). 
Publicaciones de la Seccién Antropoldgica, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, No. 
3 (2" parte). Buenos Aires: 1908. 8°, pp. 279-533, fig. 122-288. 

For a review of the first part of this valuable memoir, see page 441. 
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ANNUAL Archeological Report, 1907. Being part of Appendix to the 
Report of the Minister of Education, Ontario. Toronto: L. K. Cameron, 
1908. 8°, 121 p., ill. 

BLOOMFIELD, J. K. The Oneidas. New York : Alden Brothers, 1908. 
8°, x, 7-395 p., 81 ill. 

*« There has been made little or no attempt to give a statistical account of Indian 
treaties, Reservation transfers, or Government dealings with the Nation, but simply to 
record such customs and events of their past and present as may be of general interest.’’ 
— Preface. 

BRUNER, FRANK G. The hearing of primitive peoples. An experimental 
study of the auditory acuity and the upper limit of hearing of whites, Indians, 
Filipinos, Ainu and African pigmies. (Columbia University, Archives of 
Psychology, No. 11.) New York: Science Press, 1908. 8°, iv, 113 p. 

See review, page 463. F 

CHANNING, WALTER, and WISSLER, CLARK. The hard palate in normal 
and feeble-minded individuals. (Anthropological Papers, American Museum 
of Natural History, I, pt. v, p. 283-349, 9 pl., New York, 1908.) 

CuRTIN, JEREMIAH. The Mongols. A history. With a foreword by 
Theodore Roosevelt. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1908. 8°, 
XXVi, 426 p., map. 

Dunn, Jacos Piatt. True Indian stories with glossary of Indiana In- 
dian names. Indianapolis : Sentinel Printing Co., 1908. 16°, viii, 320 p., ill. 

Foy, W.  Fiihrer durch das Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museum (Museum fiir 
Vélkerkunde) der Stadt Céln. 2 Auflage. Coln: Druck der Kélner Ver- 
lagsanstalt A.-G., 1908, 18°, iv, 259 pp., ills. 

See review, page 443. 

GUEBHARD, A. Camps et enceintes. Conférence publique faite au 
grand théatre de la ville d’Autun le 13 Aoiit 1907. Extrait du Congrés pré- 
historique de France, III* session (Autun , 1907), 1908. 8°, pp. 997-1036, 
121 fig. 

See Periodical Literature, page 470. 


HARRINGTON, M. R. Iroquois silverwork. (Anthropological Papers, 
American Museum of Natural History, I, pt. vi, p. 351-369, 7 pl., 2 fig., 
New York, 1908.) 

HrpuitKka, A. Physiological and medical observations among the 
Indians of southwestern United States and northern Mexico. (Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 34.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1908. 8°, ix, 425+ pp., 28 pl., 2 fig. 

LuMPKIN, WILSON. The removal of the Cherokees from Georgia. By 
Wilson Lumpkin. Including his speeches in the United States Congress on 
the Indian question, as Representative and Senator of Georgia ; his official 
correspondence on the removal of the Chefokees during his two terms as 
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Governor of Georgia, and later as United States commissioner to the Cherokees, 
1827-1841 [etc.]. [Prepared, with a preface, by Wymberley Jones De 
Renne.] Privately printed, Wormsloe [Savannah, Ga.], 1907. Dodd, 
Mead and Co., publishers, New York. Two vols., 8°. 

Moore, CLARENCE B. Certain mounds of Arkansas and of Mississippi. 
Part I|— Mounds and cemeteries of the lower Arkansas river. Part I] — 
Mounds of the lower Yazoo and lower Sunflower rivers, Mississippi. Part 
Ill — The Blum mounds, Mississippi. Reprint from the Journal of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Vol. XIII. Philadelphia, 1908. 4°, 
[476-] 605 pp., many ills., including 8 colored plates. 

MOoREHEAD, WARREN K. Fort Ancient, the great prehistoric earthwork 
of Warren co., Ohio. (Phillips Academy, Department of Archzology, Bulle- 
tin IV, pt. 11, p. 27-166, ill., Andover, Mass., 1908.) 

PARKER, THOMAS VALENTINE. The Cherokee Indians, with special ref- 
erence to their relations with the United States government. New York: 
Grafton Press, 1907. 12°, viii, 116 p., map, pls. ($1.25.) 

PARMELEE, MAuRICE. The principles of anthropology and sociology in 
their relations to criminal procedure. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1908. 16°, viii, 410 p. ($1.25.) 

See review, page 461. 

PEABODY, CHARLES. The exploration of Bushey cavern, near Cave- 
town, Maryland. (Phillips Academy, Department of Archzology, Bulletin 
IV, pt. 1, p. 1-26, ill., Andover, Mass., 1908.) 

Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits. 
Volume VI. Sociology, Magic and Religion of the Eastern Islanders. Cam- 
bridge (England): University Press, 1908. 4°, xx, 316 p., 30 pl., 70 fig. 

The chapters on folktales ; birth and childhood customs, and limitation of children ; 
courtship and marriage, trade, quarrels and warfare, magic, religion, and mythical beings, 
are by A. C. Haddon; those on genealogies, kinship, personal names, the regulation of 
marriage, and social organization, by W. H. R. Rivers; property and inheritance, by A. 
Wilkin ; funeral ceremonies, and the cult of Bomai and Malu, by A. C. Haddon and C, 
S. Myers. 

RUSSELL, FRANK. The Pima Indians. (26th Report Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, Washington, 1908, p. 3-389, 47 pl., 102 fig. Issued also 
separately.) 

SWANTON, JOHN R. Social condition, beliefs, and linguistic relationship 
of the Tlingit Indians. (26th Report Bureau of American Ethnology, Wash- 
ington, 1908, p. 391-485, 3 pl., 15 fig. Issued also separately.) 

WriGuHT, Ropert Indian masonry. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Tyler Pub. 
Co., 1907. 16°, viii, 123 p., ill. 

The author discerns relationship between the esoteric rites of certain tribes and 
those of the Masonic fraternity. 
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Children of the world. 


GENERAL 
Austin (O. P.) Queer methods of travel 


in curious corners of the world. (Nat. 
Geogr. Mag., Wash., 1907, XVIII, 687- 
715, 7 pl., 21 fgs.) Treats briefly of S. 
American burro, Delhi camel-wagons, 
Egyptian wedding procession, Belgian 
dog milk-wagon, raft of inflated bullock- 
skins in India, Indian bullock-wagon, 
Indian ‘‘ekka,’? Hyderabad elephant 
conveyances, Calcutta palanquin, Indian 
‘«push-push,’’ Ceylonese bamboo-covered 
carts, Carabaos threshing rice in Philip- 
pines, Tagalog boys carrying vegetables, 
Filipinos carrying water in bamboo tubes, 
Filipinos carrying milk, vehicles in Shang- 
hai, Hongkong, and Yokohama, one-rope 
(rawhide) bridge across Thelmu river 
(Uri, India), Madeira ox-sleds, Austra- 
lian automobile train, etc. 

Bell (A. G.) A few thoughts concerning 
eugenics. (Ibid., 119-23.) Dr B. 
argues that in the case of consanguineous 
marriages ‘* we do not know conclusively 
whether consanguinity in the parents 
produces the defective condition, or 
whether it simply z#¢ensifies a preexisting 
tendency in the family ’’; that the impor- 
tance of the inferior is overrated, ‘‘ an 


| Giuffrida-Ruggeri(V.) L’antropologia e 


Guébhard (A.) 


increase in the superior element seems to | 


be a more important factor in producing 
improvement than a decrease in the in- 
ferior element’’; that fellowships should 
be granted on the condition of marriage 
rather than celibacy; that legislative re- 
strictions on marriage are unwise. The 
key to the problem is prepotency. 
(Ibid., 126-40, 
15 pl.) Interesting pictures of Danish, 
Spanish, Chinese, Japanese, Burmese, 
Hindu, Hawaiian, Ceylonese, Javanese, 
Jamaican Negro, Moki, Congo Negro, 
Egyptian boys and girls, school-children, 
etc.; also Chinese infant coolies. 


le arti belle. (Riv. d’Italia, Roma, 
1907, X, 2, 900-17.) Treats of anthro- 
pology in relation to the fine arts. Views 
ot Duhousset, Richer, Thomson, etc., 
the theories of the Greeks and Romans 
and of the medieval artists, are discussed, 
the representation of the male and female 
forms in particular. Michel Angelo fol- 
lowed the Romans rather than the 
Greeks and went away from nature, in 
some ways, in his figures of women, 
e. g., in the matter of the breasts. Ac- 
cording to G.-R., “artistic anatomy 
ought rather to be called anthropology 
applied to the fine arts.’’ 

Camps et enceintes. 
(Congr. Préhist. de France, I Sess., 
Autun, 1907 [1908], 997-1036, 121 
fgs.) Treats, with ample bibliographic 
references, of ‘‘camps’’ and enclosures 
of all sorts, ancient and modern, in all 
parts of the world, their origin, develop- 
ment, etc., —the need of defence was 
born with that of life in the open air, 
Cyclopean masonry was succeeded by 
more complicated architecture in the 
bronze and ironages. Prehistoric works, 
Celtic ‘forts’? and duns, Italian caste/- 
lieri, Portuguese citanias, Scandinavian 
bygdeborge, Balearic ¢a/ayots, Sardinian 
nuraghe, German Ringwalle, Rhodesian 
kraal-ruins, American Indian mounds, 
Russian maidans and kurgans, Gallic 
and Roman walls, etc., are considered. 
The illustrations are good. 


Koch (W.) avd Mann (S. A.) A com- 
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parison of the chemical composition of 
three human brains at different ages. 
(Proc. Physiol. Soc., Cambridge, 1907, 
xxxvi-xxxviii.) Gives results of exam- 
ination of brains of a 6-weeks and a 2- 
year-old girl and a 19-year-old youth, 
showing that with the growth of the 
brain go ‘‘a decrease in moisture, pro- 
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teins, extractives, and ash, a change 
usually found in growing tissues,’’ and 
‘‘an increase in cerebrins, lipoid sul- 
phur, and cholesterin.’’ 

Lasch (R.) Die Arbeitsweise der Natur- 
vilker. (Z. f. Socialw., Leipzig, 1908, 
x1, Sndabr., 1-12.) Treats of primary 
and secondary divisions of labor (hunt- 
ing, fishing, housebuilding, cattle-breed- 
ing are originally male occupations ; cul- 
tivation of food-plants, etc., spinning 
and weaving, pottery, etc., are inven- 
tions and arts of woman ; metallurgy be- 
longs to men) ; individual and cooper- 
ative labor (the latter appears often in 
low forms in the hunt, agriculture, 
etc , — preparation of the soil for plant- 
ing, the making of fire, and the working 
of the metals have been much dependent 
upon it); division of labor properly so- 
called (Borneo, sewing of coats by 
women, but cutting out of figures to be 
used on them as ornaments done by 
men; Kafirs, men make clay tobacco- 
pipes, women pottery in general) ; call- 
ing and profession (operate to cause di- 
visions of labor). In primitive labor 
there is less monotony and poverty than 
is generally thought. 

Lovejoy (A. O.) The fundamental con- 
cept of the primitive philosophy. (Mo- 
nist, Chicago, 1907, XVI, 357-82.) 
Treats of words among ‘three typical 
savage races,—the North Americans, 
the races of Oceania, and the Bantu,’’ 
which ‘express the general concept of 
a universal, impersonal, communicable 
energy,’’ and ‘‘are the most important 
words in the religious vocabularies of the 
peoples in question, being commonly, 
but erroneously, taken, by those who 
have written of those peoples, to mean 
‘god’ or ‘spirit.’’’ Their existence 
moreover ‘‘ establishes the existence in 
the savage mind of the rather abstract 
idea under consideration ’’ and ‘‘ throws 
a good deal of light upon the connota- 
tion and correlations of that idea and its 
place in primitive thought.’’ Such words 
are the Dakotan (Siouan) wakanda, 
Algonkian manitou, Iroquoian oki ; Mel- 
anesian mana, Polynesian atua, Mala- 
gasy andriamanitra ; Bantu mulungu ; 
Masai xgaz. This idea, according to L., 
lies at the bottom of very many religious 
ceremonies, practices, taboos, cults, 
rites, etc. Recent writers are criticized 
(e. g., Brinton, Frazer) for paying too 
little attention to this idea, for which the 
author proposes the term manitouism. 
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He seems to have missed altogether 
Hewitt’s discussion of orenda in the 
American Anthropologist, 1902, N. S. 
IV, 32-46. 

Lowie (R. H.) Catch-words for mytho- 
logical motives. (J. Amer. Folk-lore, 
Boston, 1908, XXI, 24-27.) Lists of 29 
catch-words in general use and 32 others 
now proposed. 

Manouvrier (L.) Mémoire visuelle. Vis- 
ualisation colorée. Calcul mental. Notes 
et étude sur le cas de Mlle Diamandi. 
(R. Ec. d’Anthr. d. Paris, 1908, xvii, 
73-88, 2 fgs.) Gives results of investi- 
gations on Miss U. Diamandi, sister of the 
calculator P. Diamandi, as to visual 
memory (number-scheme, month and 
week-schemes), colored vision (numbers 
1-9, letters of alphabet, namesof days of 
week, names of persons), mental calcu- 
lation, etc. M. is of opinion that ‘‘ any 
intelligent young person with a good 
visual memory can become, with appro- 
priate cultivation, a mental calculator like 
Mlle Diamandi,’’ 

Mantegazza (P.) Che cosa é il genio? 
(A. p. VTAnthrop., Firenze, 1907, 
XXXVII, 391-8.) Criticizes A. Pado- 
van’s recent works /figli della gloria, 
Le creature sovrane, L’uomo di- genio 
come poeta-Che cosa eilgenio? (Milano, 
1905) and his definition of genius, ‘‘a 
physiological condition of exquisite ex- 
ceptional nervous sensibility.”’ Accord- 
ing to M, ‘‘the idea contained in the 
word genius is solely and uniquely em- 
pirical.’’ 

Mochi (A.) L’indice di curvatura del 
frontale. (Ibid., 439-45.) Gives results 
of investigations of the index of the curve 
of the frontal bone in skulls of 15 adult 
Italian males and 15 females, 5 children, 
2 fetuses, 5 male and § female African 
negroes, § male and 5 female Australians, 
1o male and 6 female Fuegians, 5 de- 
formed Peruvians, 2 hydrocephals, a 
microcephal, the skull of Neandertal and 
that of the Pithecanthropus. As having 
prominent foreheads (index below 87) 
are reckoned the hydrocephals, fetuses, 
African negro women and Italian chil- 
dren; as medium (index 87-90) Italian 
women, African negroes, Italian men ; 
as having retreating foreheads (index 
above 90) Australian women and men, 
Fuegian women and men, deformed 
Peruvians, microcephals, Neandertal man 
and /ithecanthropus. M. is of opinion 
that the sexual and racial variations of 
the frontal region are due more to the de- 


gree of convexity of the curve and the 
differences of height than to diverse bilat- 
eral or longitudinal development of the 
os frontis. 


Nuova (La) convenzione internazionale 


per l’unificazione delle misure craniome- 
triche ecefalometriche. (Ibid., 325-335. ) 
Lists and describes the cranial, mandibu- 
lar, and cephalometric measurements 
recommended in the agreement at Monaco 
(1906) and approved by the Italian An- 
thropological Society at its meeting of 
Nov. 27, 1907. 


Schmidt (G.) Lorigine de l’Idée de 


Dieu. Etude historico-critique et posi- 
tive. (Anthropos, Wien, 1908, 111, 125- 
62, 336-68.) First two sections of a 
comprehensive discussion of the origin of 
the idea of God — philological period in 
first half of 19th century (Miiller, etc. ), 
ethnologic period last quarter of I9th 
century (Lubbock, Spencer, Tylor, Lang, 
Keane, Frazer, Jevons ; Brinton ; Chan- 
tapie de la Saussaye ; Marillier, Reinach ; 
Bastian, Schultze, Ehrenreich, Frobe- 
nius ; reaction against animism ; ‘‘ pan- 
Babylonianism,’’ Winckler, etc.), theo- 
logical position (apologists and philoso- 
phers, exegetes — defects of position). 


Schrader (F.) Océansethumanité. (R. 


Ec. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1908, XVIII, 33- 
45-) Treats of the oceans as influencing 
human culture, etc. For thousands of 
years ¢he sea was the Mediterranean 
(with part of the Red sea and Persian 
gulf). The absence of tides of any con- 
sequence on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean led to the intimate relations with 
land and sea of the ancient Greeks, their 
art, etc. 


Stolyhwo (M.) Description d’un nouvel 


ostéophore. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Bruxelles, 1908, XXVII, extr., I-2, 1 pl.) 
Brief description of a new osteophore, 
permitting the tracing of horizontal dia- 
grams and also such orientation of the 
skull as to enable the tracing of transverse 
and sagittal diagrams. It can be used 
also for long-bones, etc. 


Super (C. W.) The archeology of lan- 


guage. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1908, 
XXX, 10-23.) Discusses attempts to 
discover ‘‘the primitive language ’’ in 
ancient times (Psammeticus, ideas of 
Lucretius, etc.) and later (Frederick II 
of Germany, one of the Great Moguls of 
India, James IV of Scotland, etc.), the 
question why does man speak, grammar 
and speech, dialects, ‘‘ original’’ lan- 
guages of children (data of Hale), etc. 
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S. thinks these children are ‘cases of 
atavism of a particular kind such as are 
now and then seen in the domain of 
biology.’’ They help solve the problem 
of the origin of speech. 


EUROPE 


Beddoe (J.) On a series of skulls, col- 


lected by John E. Pritchard, Esq., F.S.A. 
from a Carmelite burying-ground in Bris- 
tol. (J. R. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1907, XXXVII, 215-219, I pl.) Gives 
details of measurements of 11 medieval 
skulls from the Carmelite burying-ground 
(the Friary was founded about 1270 
A.D.) in the city of Bristol (indices range 
from 72 to 84). The modern Bristol 
people are more dolichocephalic. Dr B. 
is of opinion that the growing type 
among the English proletariat is a dark 
long- headed type, and that conjugal selec- 
tion plays an important part in changes 
of type. 


Bliimml (E. K.) Drei Primizlieder aus 


Tirol. (Z. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 
1908, xvill, 88-90.) Texts of three 
‘first mass songs. The folk treat the 
first mass of a young priest as his wed- 
ding celebration. 


Bolte (J.) Der Schwank von der faulen 


Frau und der Katze. (Ibid., 53-60.) 
Gives text of two poems (one by Jérg 
Zobel, written ca. 1455-1456), the other 
by Mysner, a strolling singer of the mid- 
dle of the 15th century), treating the 
theme of the ‘‘ lazy woman,”’ etc. 

Zum deutschen Volksliede. (Ibid., 
76-88.) Texts of 5 German folk-songs 
(two relating to Batavia in Java) and 6 
Hessian songs collected by the brothers 
Grimm. 

Die Sage von dem unbewusst iiber- 
schrittenen See. (Ibid.,91.) Notes on 
legends connected with Lakes Ziirich and 
Laach (also one from Valais) that may 
have been served as basis for G. Schwab’s 
poem (1826) ‘‘ Der Reiter und der 
Bodensee.”’ 

Ein Weihnachtspiel aus dem Salz- 
Kammergute. (Ibid., 129-50.) Gives 
dialect text and music of a Christmas 
play in 9 scenes, written down by Franz 
Tschischka (1786-1855) in Vienna, 
given by him in 1853 to Karl Weinhold 
and found among his MSS. Relations to 
several plays of the 16th century are evi- 
dent from the text. 


Briickner (A.) Neuere Arbeiten zur sla- 


wischen Volkskunde. Polnisch und 
Béhmisch. (Ibid., 203-14.) Résumés 
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and critiques of recent literature relating 
to Polish and Bohemian folk-lore, pub- 
lications of Kantor, Wierzbowski, Briick- 
ner, Potocki, Nitsch, Klich, Murko, 
Pracki, KoScinski, Steinborn, Mankow- 
ski, Karlowicz, Polinski, Florinskij, 
Lozinski, von Chledowski, Wadowski, 
Handelsman, Ptaszycki, Hahn, Zablocki, 
Baruch, many articles in journals, etc. 

Courthion (L.) Sobriquets bas valaisans. 
(Schw. Arch. f. Volksk., Basel, 1908, 
XII, 59-62.) Some 30 examples of 
local nick-names (d/ason populaire) from 
the districts of Entremont, Anniviers, 
Sion, St Maurice, Monthey, in the lower 
Valais, with explanatory notes. 

Daucourt (A.) Noélsjurassiens. (Ibid., 
124-34.) Gives texts of 9 noé/s of the 
18th century from the Jura country. 
These songs go back to the old mystery- 
plays of the Middle Ages and survived 
after the ban of the Church had been 
laid upon them. In the pre-Noél fes- 
tivities figured the ¢ronche de Na, a 
great piece of pine burned in the foenta 
or little excavation in the wall. Songs 
were sung while the fire burned. 

Dettling A.) Die Hirsmontagfeier im 
Kapuzinerkloster zu Arth 1765-1766. 
(Ibid., 81-91.) Treats of the celebra- 
tion of ‘*Hirsmontag’’ in 1765-66 at the 
Capuchin cloister of Arth in the canton 
of Schwyz, with the text of play, etc. 

Falls (De W.C.) Saint Stephen’s féte in 
Budapest. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 
1907, XVIII, 549-58, 4 pl.) Describes 
the festival procession (20th August) in 
honor of St Stephen (d. 1036), the 
patron saint of Hungary, the costumes of 
peasants and nobles, etc. 

Favraud (A.) La station moustérienne 
du Petit-Puymoyen, commune de Puy- 
moyen, Charente. (R. Ec. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1908, XVIII, 46-66, 20 fgs.) De- 
scribes the Mousterian ‘‘station’’ of 
Petit-Puymoyend iscovered in Dec. 1906. 
Stratigraphy, fauna (reindeer, horse, 
bovide, wolf, dog, etc.), stone tools 
(strikers, bolas, prerres de jet, discs, 
scrapers of several sorts, etc.), imple- 
ments of horn and bone (flakers, etc. ), 
human jaws (two pieces), teeth, etc. 
These human remains, according to F., 
strengthen the belief that ‘‘the human 
race peopling Europe at the close of the 
old paleolithic and at the beginning of 
the later paleolithic was a race analogous 
to the Negroes and the Australians of 
today.’’ See Siffre. 

Frazer (J. G.) St George and the Parilia. 
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(R. d. Et. Ethnogr. et Sociol., Paris, 
1908, I, I-15.) Argues that ‘‘the Fes- 
tival of St George at the present day, like 
the Parilia [great shepherds’ festival] of 
ancient Italy, is a ceremony intended to 
guard the cattle against their real and 
their imaginary foes, the wolves and the 
witches, at the critical season when the 
flocks and herds are driven out to pasture 
for the first time in spring.’’ Reprinted 
from the third edition of the author’s 
Golden Bough. 


Fiirst (C. M.) Arkebiskop Andreas Sun- 


esson, en antropologisk studie. (Ymer, 
StckhIm., 1908, XXvII, 69-82, 2 fgs. ) 
Anthropometric and other data of the 
skeleton and skull of Andreas Sunesson 
(d. 1228), in 1201 archbishop of Lund 
and primate of Sweden. The cephalic 
index was 69.9, approximate capacity 
1,301 ccm., stature (calculated from 
long-bones) 172 cm. The archbishop 
was thus a typical north Teuton. The 
data are from MS. of A. H. Florman 
made in 1833 when the grave was 
opened. 


Gray (J.) Memoir on the pigmentation 


survey of Scotland. (J. R. Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond., 1907, XXXVII, 375-401, 
21 pl.) This valuable paper, with 21 
distribution maps, tables, etc., gives re- 
sults of the investigation of the color of 
hair and eyes, in the 110 districts into 
which Scotland is divided for the pur- 
pose, of about half a million school- 
children. Fair hair shows about the 
same distribution for both sexes (in all 
Scotland the average percentage of fair- 
haired boys is 24.9); industrial towns 
(e. g., Glasgow, and especially Dundee) 
seem unfavorable to blonds. There is 
5.3 per cent. of red hair in all Scotland 
(boys 5.5, girls 5.1) and the proportion 
is larger among men in cities. The per- 
centage of medium or brown hair is 42.1 
(boys 43.3, girls 40.9) and urban condi- 
tions favor the survival of brown-haired 
men. The percentage of dark hair is 
25.2 (boys 25, girls 25.4) and of black 
hair 1.2 (the same for both sexes). 
The proportion of pure blue eyes for all 
Scotland is 14.7 (boys 14.6, girls 14.8) ; 
of light eyes 30 3 (the same for both 
sexes) ; of medium eyes 32.3 (boys 32.7, 
girls 32) ; of dark eyes 22.5 (girls 22.8, 
boys 22.3). The distribution of blue 
eyes corresponds with that of fair hair, 
but not that of dark eyes with that of 
dark hair, Interesting are the high per- 
centages of fair-haired girls in the Dun- 
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fermline region (Saxon intermixture pos- 
sibly) and of red-haired children in 
N. W. Scotland; of blue eyes in the 
lower Spey valley (Irish intermixture) ; 
of light eyes in Argyleshire (Dalriadic 
Scots from Ireland), etc. Deviations 
from normal are considered. 

Gross (V.) Les sépultures de l’époque 
de la Téne a Miinsingen, Canton de 
Berne, Suisse. Etude anthropologique 
sommaire. (R. Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1908, XVIII, 112-16, 1 fg.) The im- 
portant La Téne necropolis of Miin- 
singen was discovered in 1906; more 
than 200 tombs were explored and many 
skeletons, bronze and iron objects, some 
gold ornaments, etc. (also weapons, 
glass rings, amber beads, etc.) discov- 
ered. G. gives data (description, ce- 
phalic indices) of 36 skulls (male 19, 
female 13, children 7, 1 adult deformed). 
Of the male skulls 9 were dolichoce- 
phalic and 6 brachycephalic; of the fe- 
male skulls 4 dolichocephalic and 6 bra- 
chycephalic. Two male skulls are tre- 
panned (1 twice). 

Hauser (F.) The heads of the ‘‘ Scipio”’ 
type. (Amer. J. Archeol., Norwood, 
Mass., 1908, XII, 56-57.) Reports the 
discovery of the upper part of a life-size 
figure with head of the ‘‘Scipio’’ type 
and an X-scar cut deep into the left side 
of the forehead. This proves Dennison’s 
theory that the so-called Scipio heads 
represent Roman priests of Isis. 


Hellwig (A.) Hostiendiebstihle in der 


Schweiz. (Schw. f. Arch. f. Volksk., 
Basel, 1908, xl, 143-8.) Treats of 
thefts of the eucharist from superstitious 
motives (Nov. 1905 to March 1907, 7 
cases of breaking into churches in Ziir- 
ich), as H. believes. A bibliography of 
the folk-lore of the eucharist is given. 
Heuft (H.) Volkslieder aus der Eifel. 
(Z. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1908, xv1, 
184-8.) Texts of folk-songs from the 
Eifel region, and the first lines of 30 
others ; the collection made in 1876 con- 
tained 33. 

Hoffman-Kreyer (E.) Bibliographie iiber 
die schweizerische Volkskundeliteratur 
des Jahres1907. (Schw. Arch. f. Volksk., 
Basel, 1908, x11, 70-6.) Bibliography 
of Swiss folk-lore for 1907, arranged un- 
der 15 heads: Bibliographical, miscel- 
laneous, prehistory, economy, house, etc., 
clothing, folk art and industry, food, 
customs (usages, festivals), folk-beliefs, 
folk-poetry, music and dance, folk-speech, 
names, language. In all 163 titles. 
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Hofler (M.) Zum Sagenschatze des Isar- 
winkels. (Z. d. Ver? f. Volksk., Berlin, 
1908, XVII, 182-4.) Cites 14 brief 
legends, none of which is included in 
Sepp’s Althayerischer  Sagenschuts, 


Kaindl (R. F.) Beitrige zur Volkskunde 
des Ostkarpatengebietes. (Ibid., 92-8.) 
Last section of article on the folk-lore of 
the East Carpathian region. Treats of 
modern magic and witchcraft (luck in 
marriage, hidden treasures), animal folk- 
lore. At pages 96-8 are given the Polish 
(from a MS. of 1824) and German texts 
of medical, etc., folk-lore relating to the 
lion, eel, weasel, pelican, raven, mole, 
starling, etc. 

Kelsey (F. W.) Codrus’s Chiron and a 
painting from Herculaneum. (Amer. J. 
Archeol,, Norwood, Mass., 1908, XII, 
30-38, 1 fg.) Arguesthat the Chiron ’”’ 
of Codrus in Juvenal’s poem was ‘‘a 
diminutive copy of the group in the 
Saepta (Chiron and Achilles),’’ suitable 
for display on a shelf. 

Kessler (G.) Sagen aus der Umgegend 
von Wil, Kt. St Gallen. (Schw. Arch. 
f. Volksk., Basel, 1908, XII, 47-54.) 
Some 25 brief legends concerning buried 
treasures, demons and spirits, ghostly 
animals, monsters, etc. 

Kinnaman (J. ©.) Some puzzles of 
Roman archeology. (Amer. Antiq., 
Chicago, 1908, xxx, 2-9, 1 fg.) Treats 
of the Palatine and its buildings, the 
Forum, etc. 

The topography of the Palatine. 
(Ibid., 135-40.) Historical and arche- 
ological résumé of the Palatine and its 
chief buildings. 

Koch (F. J.) Timora, the city of hanging 
gardens. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 
1907, XVIII, 632-40, 4 pl.) Describes 
street-scenes, shops, peasant costumes, 
etc., in the Bulgarian city. 

Lambelet (E.) Les croyances populaires 
au Pays-d’Enhaut, Haute-Gruyére, 
(Schw. Arch. f. Volksk., Basel, 1908, 
XII, 91-124.) Treats of folk-lore and 
superstition in the Pays-d’ Enhaut, Switz- 
erland. Heathen-lore (belief in chervan 
or guardian spirit ; #é¢on a term applied 
to a cunning, sly person ; 17 sayings of 
various sorts), Christian (beliefs about 
future life ; ‘* secrets’’ or exorcism — for- 
mulz for man and beast — pp. 97-114, 
more than 80 are cited; legend of the 
devil—24 names for Satan are given ; 
superstitions —12 items cited), and magic 


(7 charms, etc., cited) are considered. 
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Lauffer (O.) Neue Forschungen iiber die 
dusseren Denkmiler der deutschen Volks- 
kunde; volkstiimlichen Hausbau und 
Gerit, Tracht und Bauernkunst. (Z. d. 
Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1908, xviu, 
104-13, 196-203.) First two sections 
of an account of recent studies of the 
house-building, furniture, etc., dress and 
art of the German folk. Résumés and 
critiques of Das Bauernhaus im 
Deutschen Reiche und in seinen Grens- 
gebieten (Dresden, 1906), by Lutsch, 
Kossmann and Miihlke, etc., with an 
introduction by Schafer; Das Bauern- 
haus in Osterreich-Ungarn und in seinen 
Grenzgebieten (Dresden, 1906), by 
Haberlandt, Dachler, etc.; Das Bauern- 
haus in Ungarn (Budapest, 1906); O. 
v. Leixner’s Der Holzbau in seiner 
Entwicklung und in seinen charak- 
terstischen Typen (Wien, 1907) ; Chr. 
Ranck’s A‘dlturgeschichte des deutschen 
Bauernhauses (Leipzig, 1907); Mer- 
inger’s Das deutsche Haus und sein 
Hausrat (Leipzig, 1906); B. Heil’s 
Die deutschen Stidte und Birger im 
Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1906). These 
books contain much new and valuable 
information concerning all parts of the 
German folk-house. 

Lechner (A.) Gaunerlisten des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts aus Neuveville. (Schw. Arch. 
f. Volksk., Basel, 1908, XII, 135-42.) 
Gives specimens of the descriptive lists 
of ‘‘traveling folk,’’ beggars, tinkers, 
etc., from Neuveville in the 16th cen- 
tury. These lists were extensively cir- 
culated. 


Lemke (E.) Ueber des italianische Kind. 


(Z. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1908, 
XVIII, 126.) Abstract of address before 
Folk-lore Society. Brief notes on cloth- 
ing, amulets, plays, festivals, etc. Many 
foundlings, 20,000 yearly. 

Loewe(R.) Riibezahl im heutigen Volks- 
glauben. (Ibid., 1-24, 151-156.) 
Treats of the distribution of folk-lore 
concerning Aiidesah/ in the region of 
the Riesengebirge — southeast (the 
chief localization of Riibezah/ is at Rie- 
senhain), northeast, northwest, south- 
west, etc. Many tales, etc., of Xiide- 
2ah/ are still current in this region where 
he has become a center of folk-tales. A 
Frau Riibezahl is also mentioned. The 
older name Xidenza/ is retained in the 
southeast only. L. heard also Ridesd/ 
in analogy with Ritbenzdler. 

MacCurdy (G. G.) Some phases of pre- 
historic archeology. (Proc. Amer. 
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Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1907, LVI, prepr., I- 
25, 4 pl, 4 fgs.) Discusses the 
eolithic period, eoliths and pseudo- 
eoliths; the art of the cave-dwellers 
(caverns of Les Combarelles, Font-de- 
Gaume, Bernifal, Teyjat, etc.). Of 
caverns with paleolithic mural decora- 
tions outside of France, one is in Italy 
and seven in Spain (the most important 
is Altamira). The engravings and paint- 
ings run through four phases. The large 
oil-painting by Jamin, exhibited in Paris 
in 1903 and at St Louis in 1904, repre- 
sents the cave-artist of Font-de Gaume 
at work with his family about him. 

Miiller (A.) Aus dem Volksmund und 
Volksglauben des Kantons Basel-Land. 
(Schw. Arch. f. Volksk., Basel, 1908, 
XH, 15-36, 149-55.) Gives dialect text 
of 606 items of folk-lore from the Basel 
country (1-43, ‘‘ peasant rules’’ about 
reasons, crops, etc.; 44-101 weather 
rules, etc.; 1-150 proverbs of all sorts ; 
151-306 proverbial expressions, etc.; 
307-413, idioms involving comparisons— 
man, things; 414-55, oracles, omens, por- 
tents, signs ; 456-80, folk-medicine ; 481- 
503 various ; 504-05 street-cries. ) 

Noyes (P. H.) A visit to lonely Iceland. 
(Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 1906, xv, 
731-41, 3 pl. § fg.) Some of the illus- 
trations are of ethnological interest). 

Olcott (G.) Unpublished Latin inscrip- 
tions. (Amer. J. Archeol., Norwood, 
Mass., 1908, 37-46, I fg.) Repro- 
duces 13 inscriptions, chiefly on slabs 
found in 1906 in the excavations outside 
the Aurelian walls. One inscription on 
an amphora is unique of its kind. The 
amphora was used as an urn for ashes of 
the dead. This inscription is of philo- 
logic interest. 

Pellandini (V.) Canti popolari ticinesi, 
(Schw. Arch. f. Volksk., Basel, 1908, 
XII, 36-46.) Dialect texts and transla- 
tions into literary Italian (where neces- 
sary) of 11 folk-songs from Ticino. One 
of them is the farewell of an emigrant 
starting for America (p. 39). 

Polivka (G.) Neuere Arbeiten zur slav- 
ischen Volkskunde. Siidslavisch. (Z. d. 
Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1908, 214- 
19.) Résumés and critiques of recent 
literature on South Slav folk-lore, publi- 
cations of Mrs Belovié-Bernadzikowska 
(on Servian folk-embroidery and textile 
ornamentation), Hangi (on Mohamma- 
don folk-life in Bosnia and Herzegovina), 
Gavrilovic (on Servian folk-song ), Tomic 
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on (Servian folk-epics), articles in jour- 
nals, etc. 


Proposed national anthropometric survey. 


(J. R. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1907, 
XXXVII, 424-32.) Report of interview 
of deputation from various scientific 
societies interested with Premier Banner- 
man, Mar. 5, 1907. Remarks by Messrs 
Lehmann, Cunningham, Gray, Gow, 
Sir Lauder Brunton, et al. 


Regalia (E.) Sulla fauna della ‘‘Grotta 


del Castello’’ di Termini Imerese, Paler- 
mo. (A. p. l’Antrop., Firenze, 1907, 
XXXVII, 337-73, I pl.) Lists and de- 
scribes bones, etc., of fish, reptiles, birds 
and mammals (including pig, Bos primi- 
genius, Cervus Elaphus, horse,— Equus 
[Asinus] hydruntinus var, siculus). 
Both fauna and human remains belong to 
the quaternary. The presence of an 
elephant indicates either that the industry 
represented is older than generally 
thought, or the elephant more recent. 


— Sull’ ( Asinus) hydruntinus 


Regalia della Grotta di Romanelli, 
Castro, Lecce. (Ibid., 375-90.) From 
study of lower and upper molars R. 
concludes that the Zguus ot the Roma- 
nelli cave is a distinct species Eguus 
(Asinus) hydruntinus. The horse prob- 
ably reached Italy from eastern Europe 
or Asia by way of land no. submerged 
in the Adriatic. 


Reymond (M.) Lasorcellerie au pays de 


Vaud au XV° siécle. (Schw. Arch. f. 
Volksk., Basel, 1908, XII, I-14.) Cites 
from records of the Inquisition at Laus- 
anne in the 15th century data concerning 
sorcery and agreements with the devil in 
the Vaud country. Those under the 
power of Satan were called voudeys and 
their was known as the chéte, 
Some of the accused told what went on 
at these meetings, which were attended 
also by the demons themselves. The 
voudeys ‘*hated everything relating to 
religion.’’ The impenitent and obstinate 
voudeys were handed over to the secular 
authorities. Child murder and poisoning 
of people undoubtedly occurred, but the 
rest of the phenomena are as elsewhere. 


Robinson (D. M.) Fragment of a Pana- 


thenaic amphora with the name of the 
archon Neechmus. (Amer. J. Archeol., 
Norwood, Mass., 1908, 47-48.) 
This fragment with Nezchmus’s name 
makes altogether 18 amphorz or frag- 
ments of such vases, with 13 archons’ 
names ; these and their dates are given. 
Nezchmus, 320-319 B. C. 
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Rutot (A.) Sur l’age des squelettes de 


mineurs néolithiques d’Obourg et de 
Strépy. (Bull. Ac. R. d. Belgique, Cl. 
d. Sci., 1907, 989-1003, 26fgs.) Argues 
that the flint-workings of Obourg (almost 
all the implements are of the local black 
flint) belong to the Campignian epoch, 
to which are to be referred also the two 
skeletons discovered at Obourg and Strépy 
(at the latter place no flint-finishing was 
done). The animal bones found are those 
of wild species. 


—— I. La poterie pendant |’époque trog- 


lodytique. II. A propos des pseudo- 
éolithes de Cromer. ( Bull. Soc. Préhist. 
de France, 1907, extr., 1-16, 7 fgs.) 
Cites from 12 caverns (Hastiére, Goyet, 
Magrite, d’ Engis, Trous des Nutons, du 
Frontal, de Praule, de Chaleux, du Su- 
reau, du Chéne, etc.), explored by M. 
Ed. Dupont, evidences of the existence 
of pottery during the troglodyte (paleo- 
lithic) age, with references to several 
others, including the ‘‘ Caillon qui bique’’ 
near Roisin, the last belonging to the 
lower Aurignacian. In France also, R. 
thinks paleolithic-troglodyte _ pottery 
ought to be found. The second article 
replies to M. Boule’s discussion of the 
*«pseudo-eoliths’’ of Cromer. Accord- 
ing to R. ‘* pseudo-eoliths’’ differ from 
real eoliths in being ‘‘ essentially ephem- 
eral,’’ the latter being practically ‘‘ inde- 
structible.’’ 


Schlager (G.) Nachlese zu den Samm- 


lungen deutscher Kinderlieder. (Z. d. 
Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1908, xv1i1, 24— 
53-) Text and music of nos. 201-83 of 
a collection of songs of German children, 
with explanatory and comparative notes. 


Siffre (A.) Etude des dents humaines du 


Petit-Puymoyen. (R. Ec. d’ Anthr. de 
Paris, 1908, XVIII, 66-72, 5 fgs.). De- 
scribes remains of human jaws and teeth 
from the paleolithic ‘‘station’’ of Petit- 
Puymoyen. The jaw in the block of 
breccia represents a rare type, in respect 
to teeth (quinquecuspidation of second 
molar, etc.). M. Capitan thinks that 
the finding of these human remains in 
the midst of animal bones, suggests can- 
nibalism. See Favraud (A.). 


Sittoni (G.) Le Cinque terre. II. Cam- 


piglia, Golfo di Spezia. (A. p. I’ Antrop., 
Firenze, 1907, XXXVII, 429-38.) Treats 
of Campiglia on the Gulf of Spezia: 
country, people (as to type, Campiglia 
is an appendix of Biassa), occupations, 
etc. 


Stefansson (J.) The land offire. (Nat. 
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Geogr. Mag., Wash., 1907, XVIII, 741- 
44.) Abstracted from S.’s /celand; its 
History and Inhabitants, in Rep. 
Smithson. Inst., 1907. Contains a few 
notes on the people, etc. 

Studniczka (F.) Lost fragments of a 
group representing Artemis and Iphi- 
genia. (Amer. Arch., Norwood, 
Mass., 1908, x11, 58-60, 1 fg.) Points 
out that some lost fragments of the 
Artemis-Iphigenia group in Copenhagen 
have been discovered in the possession 
of dealers in Florence and Rome (right 
foot of Artemis, etc.). The heads of 
Artemis and Iphigenia have never been 
found. 

Zaborowski (S.) L’introducteurs du 
cuivre sur la cdte orientale de |’ Espagne 
et en Sicile. (R. Ec. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1908, XVIII, I-19, § fgs.) Treats 
of the introducers of copper on the E. 
coast of Spain and in Sicily —the rela- 
tions of Spain with the Asiatic littoral 
go back to the third millennium B, c. 
Discusses the brachycephalic crania of 
the tombs of Orihuela in Alicante, in- 
vestigated by Siret in 1907; the Greek 
and Phenician remains from the necrop- 
olis of Villaricos in Almeira; the vicha 
de Balazote, or human-headed bull from 
Albacete ; the female bust from ancient 
Ilici in Alicante, known as ‘the lady 
of Elche’’; the female statue, heads, 
etc., from the Cerro de los Santos. Also 
the finds in the eneolithic tombs of Castel- 
luccio, Sicily, and the skulls from there 
and from Isnello, Chinsilla, Villafrati, 
etc. Z. believes that this immigrant 
brachycephalic people of the close of the 
neolithic period in Spain and Sicily an- 
tedates the migration of bronze-using 
brachycephals from central Europe. 
They ‘* came directly from the littoral of 
Asia (Syria) and had customs and beliefs 
of Mesopotamian origin."’ 
Zindel-Kreissig (A.) Schwinke und 
Schildburgergeschichten aus den Sar- 
ganserland. (Schw. Arch. f. Volksk., 
Basel, 1908, X11, 54-56.) Some 10 
items of folk-jest at the expense of the 
**silly’’ people of Weistann and Sar- 
gans. One who had been many years in 
America is represented as remarking that 
‘“‘everything has changed, only the 
school-children were still about as tall.’’ 


AFRICA 
American discoveries in Egypt. (Nat. 


Geogr. Mag., Wash., 1907, Xvi1I, 801- 
07, 5 pl., 1 fg.) [Illustrations (gold 


Bel (A.) 


Boreux (C.) 


Delafosse (M.) 
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necklace, heads of Queen Tiyi, golden 
vulture ornament, mummified monkeys 
and dog) of ethnologic interest repre- 
senting objects found by Mr T. M. Davis 
in the tomb of Queen Tiyi, discovered by 
him in Jan. 1907, and in the tomb of 
Amenhotep II, her husband. 

La population musulmane de 
Tlemcen. (R. d. Et. Ethnogr. et So- 
ciol., Paris, 1908, 11, 200-25, 3 pl.) 
Treats of the Mahometan population of 
Tlemcen (the Pomaria of the Romans) in 
Algeria, once the capital of a Mussulman 
kingdom. Ethnic groups (Hadar, Ara- 
bized Berbers; Kuluglis, result of cross 
between Turks and native women; Ne- 
groes from Turat and the Soudan), re- 
ligious life (orthodox Islam); beliefs and 
superstitions foreign to Islam, — ‘‘ mara- 
boutism,’’ worship of saints, ‘‘ magic,’’ 
etc. ; public ceremonies, festivals, etc., 
—Achura, Muléd, Aid-e¢-cr-ir, Aid-el- 
kebir, the festival of Sheikh Snussi, El- 
Latif, La Angra, La Derdeba, etc.), 
private festivals and ceremonies (birth 
and early childhood, pregnancy, child- 
birth, name, circumcision, marriage, 
death and burial), djinns, etc., are con- 
sidered. 

Les poteries décorées de 
Egypte prédynastique. (Ibid., 33-52, 
6 fgs.) Discusses the designs on pre- 
dynastic Egyptian pottery (Negadeh, 
etc.) —few purely linear motifs and 
many designs taken directly from nature 
(gazelle common, crocodile rare ; water, 
mountains; but especially trees and 
boats). The art of these decorations re- 
sembles that of the ‘‘graffiti,’’ rock 
paintings and carvings, etc., and the basis 
of all is ‘‘ magic.’’ On the vases we see 
the art of the rocks in a little ampler 
form and evidencing more distinctly a 
decorative intent. The flora depicted 
suggest the land of Punt. B. concludes 
that ‘‘the art of Negadeh was the art of 
the Horians, who, at a primitive period, 
had extended their domination over all 
southern Egypt.”’ 

Le peuple Siéna ou Sé- 
noufo. (Ibid., 16-32, 79-92, 151-59, 
242-75, © pl.) Detailed ethnographic 
and sociological account of the Siena or 
Senoufo, a Negro people of the Soudan 
between Dienne on the N. and Bonduku 
on the s., on the Bagbé river, etc. Name 
( Séné or Siena is the radical of their real 
name), habitat, history, tribes and sub- 
tribes (N., Central, S., N.E., and S.E., 
divisions, each with subdivisions), phys- 
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ical characters (tall, women often ugly 
and ill-shapen), hair and hair-dressing, 
mutilations (teeth not generally deformed ; 
ears and nose sometimes pierced ; cica- 
trizing and scarification common with 
sexual and tubal varieties ; circumcision 
and excision), diseases, clothing and 
ornament, cleanliness ( people and villages 
generally dirty), houses (5 chief types) 
and granaries, villages, furniture (bed 
not common, seats rare), household and 
kitchen utensils (pottery, wooden dishes, 
calabashes, basketry, fowl-cages; no 
artificial light except fire), other tools 
and utensils (agricultural implements, 
tools for building, etc., tobacco-parapher- 
nalia), weapons and hunting and fishing 
implements (European guns, bow, clubs 
and swords of wood, nets, traps, etc. ), 
agricultural (chief occupation of the Siena; 
rice, millet, maize, yams, manioc, sor- 
ghum, arachids, calabashes, cotton, to- 
bacco, etc. ), cattle-breeding and domestic 
animals (cattle, horses, sheep, goats, 
dogs, cats, fowls, pigeons, bees), food 
and drink (basis of food farinaceous, 
meat a luxury; sauces; ordinary drink 
water), stimulants and perfumes (millet 
and maize beer, palm-wine ; European 
alcoholics almost unknown ; cola, tobacco 
generally snuffed; not many perfumes), 
roads and means of transportation, com- 
merce and currency (trade chiefly local 
and limited to sale of agricultural prod- 
ucts; markets; cowry-money,— also 
gold-dust in certain regions), industries, 
(making cotton cloth, soap, oils, weaving, 
powder, sandals, dyeing, basketry, iron- 
working most important and wide-spread, 
wood, leather and clay working, etc.), 
hunting and fishing, music (little devel- 
oped) and dancing (no professionals), 
sculpture and painting (crude and in- 
fantile), poetry and literature, etiquette 
and politeness, hygiene and medicine 
(therapeutics rather high) are discussed. 


Fairchild (D.) Madeira, on the way to 


Italy. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 1907, 
XIX, 757-71, 13 pl. 6 fgs.) Some notes 
on natives. Illustrations (street scenes, 
native types, etc. ) of ethnologic interest. 


Ferrand (G.) Note sur le calendrier 


malgache et le Fandruana. (R. d. Et. 
Ethnogr. et Sociol., Paris, 1908, 1, 93- 
105, 160-64, 226-41.) Treats in detail 
of the two systems of month names (one 
of Arab, the other of Hindu origin), 
days, etc., in use among the Malagasy of 
Madagascar, their relation to the Gregor- 
ian calendar, etc. At pages 226-241, 
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the Fandruana or great annual bathing 
festival and the method of its fixation are 
discussed in connection with the calendar 
of the Merina. The Malagasy year com- 
menced with a sort of national lustration 
according to Ellis’ account, cited by E., 
but this is only one part of the ceremony. 
It was suppressed by the French authori- 
ties after the conquest of the island. See 
also p. 277. 

Gay (G. A.) Recent excavations in Egypt. 
(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1908, Xxx, 
73-77-) Résumés report of Dr Grenfeil 
on work for the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund for the year 1906-07. 

van Gennep (A.) Une nouvelle écriture 
négre ; sa portée théorique. (R. d. Et. 
Ethnogr. et Sociol., Paris, 1908, 1, 129- 
39, 2 pl.) Treats with lists of signs and 
the Pater Noster, a new Negro system 
with 350 signs of writing, the ‘‘ inven- 
tion’’ of Njoya, the young king of Ba- 
mum in the German Cameroon country, 
with the aid of soldiers who were ordered 
to furnish signs for each monosyllable, — 
these the king compared, simplified and 
complicated at his will, like the Chero- 
kee Sequoyah. Njoya had seen Haussas 
and Europeans write. The origin of 
this writing can be decided only after 
careful investigation of the ornamental 
art of the people. Some resemblances 
to the Vei writing may be detected. 

Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) I crani Egiziani 
del Museo Civico di Milano. (A. p. 
l’ Antrop., Firenze, 1907, XXXVII, 390- 
410, 2 pl.) Gives details of form, meas- 
urements, etc., of 82 male and 60 female 
Egyptian skulls (of all periods) of Medi- 
terranean type, compared with Sicilian 
and Ligurian skulls of this type. The 
Egyptian face is longer than the Sicilian 
and Ligurian ; more leptorrhine than the 
Sicilian, but less than the Ligurian. As 
to cephalic index the Egyptian are closer 
to the Sicilian. The proportion of penta- 
gonoid and rhomboid female skulls is 
high ; also that of beloid (11 per cent. ) 
male skulls rare. The capacity of the 
male skulls is high, that of the female 
(88.4 per cent. of male) low (one of the 
lowest known). According to G.-R. the 
negroid type is much less frequent than 
thought by Thomson and Randall-Mac- 
Iver, —-negroid facial profiles in but 6 
skulls out of 159. Skulls of the so-called 
Eurasian type are not very rare. Two 
cuboid skulls (out of 159) may belong to 
an extinct race related to the Bushmen 
The reduction of short skulls to the fou 
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forms only,— sphenoid, spheroid, cuboid, 
and platycephalic is artificial, since other 
forms really exist. 

Hafliger (J.) Fabeln der Matengo, 
Deutsch-Ostafrika. (Anthropos, Wien, 
1908, Ill, 244-47.) Native texts and 
interlinear German translations of two 
animal-tales( Hare and hyena, Ichneumon 
and ape) of the Ma‘engo, German East 
Africa. 

Hunting big game in Portuguese East Af- 
rica. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 1907, 
XVIII ; 723-30, 609.) Based on R. C. 
F. Mangham’s Portuguese East Af- 
rica. The History, Scenery, and Great 
Game of Manica and Sofala (Lond.,, 
1907, 340 pp.). Some of the illustra- 
tions (native village, woman pounding 
maize, native drums, traveling) are of 
ethnologic interest. 

In German East Africa. (Ibid., 646-49, 
4pl.) Illustrations (native types) of 
ethnologic interest. 

Loupias (P.) Tradition et légende des 
Batutsi sur la création du monde et leur 
établissement au Ruanda. (Anthropos, 
Wien, 1908, 111, 1-13, 4 pl.) French 
text of the Batutsi account of the creation 
of the world and their establishment in 
Ruanda: Creation of earth, fall of man 
and punishment, arrival of Kigwa and 
his sister on earth, who becomes the first 
chief, messenger from heaven, marriage 
of Kigwa, etc., Mutabazi (a sort of re- 
deemer ). 

Miiller (F.) Die religionen Togos in Fin- 
zeldarstellungen. Miscellanea iiber 
die Verehrung eines héchsten Wesens 
bei einigen Togos. (Ibid., 
272-79.) Gives native text and German 
interlinear translation of a myth con- 
cerning Uwoluwu, the supreme being of 
the Akposo; German texts of 3 myths 
about Norokoé, the supreme being of the 
Kebu; a myth of Nankupon, the su- 
preme being of the Fanti of the Gold 
Coast ; 7 myths (of one, native text also) 
concerning Mawu, the supreme being of 
the Fo. 

da Offeio (F.) Proverbi abissini in lingua 
Tigray. (Ibid., 207-12, 1 pl.) Nos. 
51-150 of Tigre proverbs, native texts 
and Italian translations. 

Offord (J.) An ancient chariot and other 
objects from an Egyptian tomb. (Amer. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1908, Xxx, 161-66. ) 
Based on Maspero and Newberry’s Zhe 
Tomb of Touiya and Touiyou (London, 
1907), treating of the tomb of the pa- 
rents of Queen Tieyi. 
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Parkinson (J.) A note on the Efik and 
Ekoi tribes of the eastern province of 
southern Nigeria, W.C.A. (J. R. An- 
throp. Inst. Lond., 1907, XXXVII, 261- 
67, 2 pl., 1 fg.) Brief account of vil- 
lages, ‘* medicine ’’ offerings (owa), egbo 
— houses and paraphernalia, ego secret 
society of 9 grades, idiong society, ** medi- 
cine houses,’’ shrines, etc. 

Powell-Cotton (P. H. G.) A journey 
through the eastern portion of the Congo 
State. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 
1908, XIX, 155-61, 5 fgs.) Contains a 
few notes on pigmies and other natives. 
Reprinted from the Geographical Jour- 
nal ( London). 

Sanders (H. A.) New manuscripts of the 
Bible from Egypt. (Amer. J. Archeol., 
Norwood, Mass., 1908, X11, 49-55, 3 pl., 
2 fgs.) Account of 4 MSS. of parts of 
the Bible, bought in Cairo in 1907, and 
said to have come from Akhmim, the 
ancient Panopolis: A parchment MS. of 
Deuteronomy and Joshua in a iarge, 
upright uncial hand of the 4th century ; a 
much decayed parchment MS. of the 
Psalms, belonging to the end of the 6th 
or the beginning of the 7th century; a 
parchment MS. of the four Gospels of the 
5th or 6th century, interesting by rea- 
son of a notable addition after Mark xv1, 
14; a blackened decayed fragment of a 
parchment MS. of the Epistles of Paul in 
writing of the 5thcentury. These MSS. 
probably were part of a Bible in use in 
Egypt till 639 

Scenes from North Africa. (Nat. Geogr. 
Mag., Wash., 1907, XVIII, 615-19, 4 
pl.) Illustrations ( Moorish girls of Tan- 
gier, Jewish girls of Tunis) of ethno- 
logic interest. 

Stam (N.) The religious conceptions of 
some tribes of Baganda, British Equator- 
ial Africa. (Anthropos, Wien, 1908, 
Ill, 213-18, 2 pl., map.) Treats of the 
Baganda (religious ideas and legends), 
Basoga (witchcraft), Buvuma (drum- 
ming ‘‘ spirit’’ out of village). Legend 
of Kintu, first Baganda man, resembles 
story in Genesis. Baganda ‘‘ worshipped 
a host of spirits, but the notion of one 
God was clearly there.’’ Lightning 
feared. 

Struck (B.) Eine Geschichte der Wan- 
yaruanda, (Z. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Ber- 
lin, 1908, xvi1, 188-91.) German text 
of ‘The story of Kagembegembe’’ (a 
tale of a boy and his grandmother) from 
the Wanyaruanda, whose language is a 


dialect of the Urundi of Uganda. 
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Trapp (O. O.) Die Isikula-Sprache in 
Natal, Siidafrika. (Anthropos, 1908, 
Il, 508-11.) Gives 60 sentences (with 
German translations) in the so-called 
** Kitchen-Kafir,’’ or Jsi#ula (Coolie 
speech) as the Zulu term it, a jargon, 
or mixed language of Zulu and English, 
used chiefly in Natal by Hindus and 
English — no Hindu element is yet ap- 
parent. The basis is simplified Zulu 
plus culture-words, etc., from English. 
Grammar is also reduced ; of the 14 pro- 
nouns of the third person known to 
Zulu, Isikula retains only yena (he), 
bona (she). The amount of “ reduc- 
tion’? can be seen from the Isikula 
yini-daba (what thing?) why?’’ 
which represents a real Zulu Xxu-ya- 
nga-ni, ukuba? ‘It is on-account-of 
what that?’’ This young language is 
flourishing and may one day be the 
dominant speech in Natal. 

Werner (A.) Some notes on the Bushman 
race. (R. d. Et. Ethnogr. et Sociol., 
Paris, 1908, 1, 145-50, 2 pl.) Notes 
from author’s own observations, those of 
Dr Passarge, etc. Angoni of western 
Nyassa have probably a large proportion 
of Bushman blood and many Bushman 
culture-elements (they work on planta- 
tions at Blantyre, cultivate the soil, keep 
goats, a few sheep, fowls, p.zeons, paria 
dogs ; both Bushmen and .ingoni wear 
hide bangles, plaited grass rings; An- 
goni now know only glass beads ; string 
bags; the Angoni méanga/a resembles 
the Bushman gora ; the zimyau dance of 
the Anyanja resembles the xadro of the 
Bushmen). The total number of Bush- 
men existing now Miss W. estimates at 
**somewhere between 5,000 and 10,000 
souls.’’ 

Wester (A. M. T. E.) En etnografisk 
samlareférd i Marocko. ( Ymer,StckhIm., 
1908, XXVIII, 34-59.) Account of an 
ethnographic trip to Morocco in 1906. 
Notes on Tangier, Fez, etc., with special 
reference to arts and industries. Material 
relating to 37 different trades and occu- 
pations (from shoemaker to bookbinder) 
was obtained. 

Witte (A.) Der ‘‘ Kénigseid’’ in Kpandu 
und bei einigen benachbarten Ewe- 
Stimmen. (Anthropos, Wien, 1908, 
ill, 426-30, 1 fg.) Treats of the 
*« King’s-oath’’ in Kpandu, etc. The 
Kpandu formule run, ‘*by Dagadu’s 
(the King) Sunday,’’ ‘‘by Dagadu’s day 
of honor (sorrow, etc. ).’? In Winta, “by 
the snuff-box’’; in Anufoé “by Asa- 
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mani’s basket ’’; among the Soirepe ‘* by 
the head of Nyaku’’; among the Kunya 
** by the chief’s foot.’’ 


ASIA 

The Chinese Jews, 
(Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 1907, XIX. 
621-32, 6 pl.) Account of the memorial 
stone in the city of Kaifengfu referring 
to ‘‘ the foreign heaven chapel,’’ and the 
ruins of the former Jewish synagogue. 
Also the story of his people by an intelli- 
gent Chinese Jew, who showed him the 
ark. In a Confucian temple are some 
broken pillars of the synagogue. The 
condition of these Jews is miserable. 
Philosophie populaire an- 
namite. (Anthropos, Wien, 1908, I1!, 
248-71.) Gives details of Annamite 
folk-philosophy concerning the universe, 
stars (no generic word ; Chinese influence 
in belief as to ‘‘old man in moon’’; 
Annamese believe Céi, the personification 
of lies, dwells there), cardinal points, sur- 
face of ground, origin of world, animate 
beings (man and animals), etc. At pp. 
261-65 are given numerous proverbs 
concerning animals (buffalo, ox, dog, 
cat, horse, pig, elephant, tiger, deer, 
ape, rat, bear), pages 265-68 proverbs 
relating to birds (fowl, duck, goose, 
pigeon, snipe, wren, phenix, thrush, 
heron, peacock, crow), pp. 268-70 prov- 
erbs relating to reptiles, insects, fish. 
Au Pays des Castes. Les 
Brahmanes. (Ibid., 239-43, 3 pl.) 
Gives lists of Brahman castes ( Kudagus, 
Tulus, Malabarese, Telingas, Tamils, 
Mahrattas, Canaras, — the last have 160 
divisions) south of the Krishna river. 
Also anthropometric data from Thurston 
and Fawcett for the Dravidian Brah- 
mans, and from Risley for those of North 
India. 


Chalatianz (B.) Die iranische Helden- 


sage bei den Armeniern Nachtrag. (Z. 
d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1908, xviu, 
61-66.) Gives four tales of Rustem 
and one of SiavuSs. 


Crasselt (F.) Die Stellung der Ehefrau 


in Japan. (Anthropos, Wien, 1908, 111, 
533-55-) Résumés, with numerous ref- 
erences to the literature of the subject, 
data concerning the position of the mar- 
ried woman in Japan, past and present. 
Even to-day, according to Dr C., the 
proverbial expression ‘‘ofoko tattoshi, 
onna iyashi,’’ ‘*the man is high, the 
woman low,’’ has much truth both in 
law and in practical life, for in Japan 


— 
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the position of woman must still be 
accounted ‘* servile.’’ 

Dahmen (F.) The Paliyans, a hill-tribe 
of the Palni Hills, South India. (Ibid., 
19-31, 1 pl., 1 fg., map.) Discusses 
origin, language (‘‘an unintelligible Ta- 
mil jargon ’’ ), physical characters (short, 
poor in build, —stunted growth chiefly 
due to hunger), remedies for disease 
(medicinal roots and herbs), food (flesh- 
food except beef; roots and herbs), 
hunting methods ( pitfalls, traps, poison- 
ing fish with creeper-leaves), trade 
(making bird-cages, mats, baskets), 
dwellings, clothing aad ornaments (on 
forehead, breast and arms painted designs 
in white), dancing, puberty-ceremonies 
for girls, marriage (no festivities, on 
bride-price), family (position of woman 
low), birth (no special ceremonies), 
social organization, religion { March cere- 
mony in honor of god Mayandi; pro- 
pitiation of the god Subrahmaniyan, the 
son of Siva, at his shrine in Palni), 
superstitions (sorcery, etc.), ethics, 
mental gifts (about those of average low- 
caste Dravidians; women brighter in 
learning than men), death (influence of 
Hinduism ). 

Dinsmoor (W. B.) The mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus. (Amer, J. Archeol., 
Norwood, Mass., 1908, XII, 141-71, I 
pl., 7 fgs.) Part I, treating of the archi- 
tectural order, lonic somewhat varied. 
Gaudefroy-Demonbynes (M.) Rites, mé- 
tiers, noms d’agent et noms de métier en 
arabe. (R. d. Et. Ethnogr. et Sociol., 
Paris, 1908, 1, 140-44.) Cites data as 
to parallel evolution of social institutions 
and language, —terms for ‘‘ washer of 
the dead,’’ ‘‘ mourners.’’ Names of per- 
formers of actions and terms used when 
action becomesa trade. See also p. 278. 
Geologists in China. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., 
Wash., 1907, XVIII, 640-44, 4 pl., 1 fg.) 
Illustrations (native soldiers, interior of 
temple toK’ wang-sheng-to, device to ward 
off evil dragon) of ethnologic interest. 
Ghosu el Howie (J/rs) Survival of old 
Semitic customs. (Amer. Antiq., Chi- 
cago, 1908, XXX, 31-32.) Notes on 
* girdling the church’’ with thread dur- 
ing an epidemic of whooping-cough at 
Sheveir, Mt Lebanon, Syria. After- 
wards the skeins ‘‘are taken down and 
sold by the priests for the benefit of Our 
Lady or St Thekla, as the case may be, 
and the people use them for knitting 
stockings, or wicks for their lamps, or 
keep them as charms.’’ 
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Enfermedades y medica- 
mentos de los indigenas de Tong-King. 
(Anthropos, Wien, 1908, III, 41-52.) 
First part. Treats of diseases and reme- 
dies of the natives of Tong-King, — head- 
ache, vertigo, ear-ache, running in ears, 
eye-ache, worms in the eyes, nose-bleed, 
excessive flow of saliva (in children), 
worms, disease of teeth, disease of skin, 
black tongue, etc., pain in the neck, 
tumors in throat, pain in gums, gum- 
boils, azgina, bone in the throat, etc. 
Texts in the native language, technical 
terms, etc., are given. 

Estudio sobre el di- 
alecto Thd de la regién de Lang-sén. 
(Ibid., 512-32.) Sketch of phonetics 
and outline of grammar (noun, prosub- 
stantives, adjective, numerals, pronoun, 
verb, adverb, preposition, conjunction ) 
of the Thé, a Thai dialect, hitherto little 
known. The literature includes Silve’s 
Grammaire Thé (1907) and Diguet’s 
Etude de la langue Tai (1899), which 
treats of another Thé6 dialect than that of 
Lang-sdn. 

Der kluge Vezier, ein kasch- 
mirischer Volksroman. (Z. d. Ver. f. 
Volksk., Berlin, 1908, xvill, 66-76, 
160-77.) Part of German translation 
of wise vizir,’’ an interesting 
Cashmir folk-tale of a composite charac- 
ter, on the basis of a MS. of the Brahman 
pundit Sahajabhatta of Srinagar. The 
original of the story seems to be the first 
tale of the VetalapajicavimSatika. 

The aborigines of 
Sungei Ujong. (J. R. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1907, XXXVII, 290-305, 2 pl., 1 
fg.) Treats of physical characteristics 
(two races, Blandas and Bésisi) of the 
Orang Bukit of Sungei Ujong in the 
Federated Malay States, stature (short but 
well and proportionately built), mental 
qualities (bright intellectually, moral), 
government, dress, houses, food, blow- 
pipe, darts and quiver, musical instru- 
ments (flutes, geranting, Jews’-harp), 
agriculture, tin-mining, etc. At pp. 297- 
302 is given a vocabulary of the Bésisi 
dialect and at pp. 302-03 a few Blanda 
words and the Blanda terms for the dif- 
ferent parts of the blow-pipe and quiver. 
Pp. 304-05 and an insert table are occu- 
pied with anthropometric data and de- 
scriptions of 20 individuals (all males 
but 3). The average height of adult 
males was 1.562, women 1.436. 

Le theatre en Indochine. 
(Anthropos, 1908, 111, 280-93, 16 fgs. ) 


General account of the Annamite stage 
and acting in Indo-China, — actors (long 
a low career) and their training, the 
stage and its accessories, costumes (an- 
cient Chinese), repertoire, audiences 
(lower classes). There are Phuong- 
nha-tro (actors licensed by Government) 
and Phuong-chéo, popular actors of a 
ruder sort. The Cambodian theater (pp. 
289-93) is of a higher order. 


Konow (S.) Notes on the Munda family 


of speech in India. (Ibid., 68-82.) 
Discusses origin and relations (distinct 
from Dravidian in language, if not in 
physical type), name A/unda (used by 
section of race only, other tribes using 
Manjhi), growps and dialects (14, of 
which 9, including about 1} of the Mun- 
das, ‘‘ are slightly different forms of one 
and the same language ;’’ Aryan and 
Dravidian influence on grammar and vo- 
cabulary ), affinities (great differences be- 
tween some Munda tongues; area once 
much more extensive, relationship with 
Mon-Khmer peoples), phonology, forma- 
tion of words (prefixes and infixes more 
important than suffixes}, subdivision of 
words (parts of speech; ‘‘almost every 
word can be used as a verb, and a verbal 
form can, in its turn, be considered as a 
noun, an adjective or a verb, according to 
circumstances’’ ; some dialects have al- 
most adopted Aryan principles of inflex- 
ion ; numerous personal pronouns). The 
Munda languages are spoken by 3,164,- 
036 people in the hill and jungle country 
of Chota Nagpur, the adjoining districts 
of the Madras Presidency and in the 
Mahadeo Hills of the Central Provinces. 
Santeli, the principal dialect, counts 
1,795,113 speakers. 


Langdon (St.) Sumerians and Semites in 


Babylonia. (Babyloniaca, Paris, 1908, 
Il, 137-161, 1 pl., 2 fgs.) Partly cri- 
tique of E. Myer’s Sumerier und Semiten 
in Babylonien ( Berlin, 1906). L. main- 
tains that ‘‘the more we are coming to 
know about the history of Babylonian 
religion, the more it becomes clear how 
much that is essential was borrowed from 
the Sumerians,’’ — most of the important 
cult-words, e. g., are Sumerian. So also 
the ag# head-dress, the d-me stars of 
IStar, etc. The cult of Enlil, with its 
psalms (a translation of one is given) ex- 
ercised important literary and religious 
influences upon the Semites. Certain 
priestly or kingly symbols are also Su- 
merian in origin, the horned turban, 
winding dress, etc. 
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Mochi (A.) Sulla antropologia degli 


Arabi. (A. p. TAntrop., Firenze, 
1907, XXXVII, 411-28, 3 pl.) Dis- 
cusses the craniology of the Arabs in gen- 
eral, gives details of form and measure- 
ments of 6 Arab skulls from Tripoli and 
Cairo, and anthropometric data (stature, 
color of hair and eyes, measurements of 
lips, head, face, nose) of 29 Arabs from 
Hedjaz and Yemen. The cephalic in- 
dices of the Asiatic Arabs range from 
71.3 to 88.4, but 19 are higher than 79. 
Of the 6 African skulls the average is 73.5. 
The true Arabs seem more brachycephalic 
than the African Arabs. The Berber ele- 
ment is strongly represented in the latter. 
In the Arabian peninsula there are a 
brachycephalic and a dolichocephalic 
type. The Semitization of N. Africa is 
more an ethnographic than an anthro- 
pologic phenomenon. 


Mueller (H.) Some remarks on the arti- 


cle: ‘‘Un‘ancien document inédit sur 
les Todas by P. L. Besse, S. J. (An- 
thropos, Wien, 1908, III, 294-96.) 
Points out that the “early document ’’ 
published by Father Besse had appeared 
in 1906 in Rivers’s 7he Todas and that 
better copies of the MSS. are to be found 
in the British Museum. According to 
M. fadllem is the same as pa/a/l or palol, 
related to the Dravidian word for 
*«milk.’’? So this name of the Toda priest 
and faller have nothing to do with each 
other, 


van Oost (P.) Recueil de chansons mon- 


goles. (Ibid., 219-33.) Native texts, 
music, and French translations of 11 
Mongol songs ( Nature, Wild Goose, Dis- 
tant Greeting to Family, My Horse, Fes- 
tival Song, Wonders of My Country, 
Buddhist Meditation, Hymn to Buddhist 
Triad, My Brown Horse, Spring, The 
Narrow River). 


Peet (S. D.) The cosmogony of the Bible 


compared with that of the ancient pagans. 
(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1908, xxx, 
145-60, 8 fgs.) Treats of Semitic, 
Greek, Egyptian, Hindu, Chinese, Teu- 
tonic, ancient American cosmogonic lore, 
asterisms, etc. 


Pionnier (M.) Notes sur la chronologie 


et Vastrologie au Siam et au Laos, 
(Anthropos, Wien, 1908, 111, 489-507, 
22 fgs.) Treats of eras, cycles, and 
years (3 eras with major cycle of 5 minor 
cycles — each of 12 years) ; how to tell 
the age of a Siamese or Laotian ; lucky 
and unlucky marriages (auguries from 
anintal name of birth-year and from metal 
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element) ; forecasting lucky or unlucky 
years. 

Proctor (H.) The tree of life. (Amer. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1908, XXX, 25-27.) 
( Discusses the Biblical evidence that the 
eating of the ‘‘ tree of knowledge’’ meant 
carnal intercourse and continuance under 
the law of generation, while eating of 
the ‘‘tree of life’’ signified escape from 
the seduction of the serpent and coming 
under the law of regeneration. 

Robinson (G.L.) The vaulted chambers 
of Petra’s high places. (Ibid., 67-72, 
3 fgs.) Argues, from Biblical evidence, 
etc., that, ‘*at Petra, these ‘ roofed-in 
chambers’ were probably intended and 
actually used for feasting and prostitu- 
tion, as well as a depository for idols.’’ 

Rose (H. A.) Hindu birth observances 
in the Punjab. (J. R. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1907, XXXVII, 220-36.) Treats 
of observances before and at birth (pre- 
mature birth, unlucky times for birth and 
remedies for counteracting the evil influ- 
ences of the planets, —e. g., symbolic 
birth from a cow, the first-born, places 
of confinement, satydé-worship, after- 
birth, death in child-bed), observances 
subsequent to birth (period of impurity 
and taboos, — forty days and rites for 


each, the jarolén, well-worship, suck- . 


ling, fosterage, first-clothing or cho/é, 

naming customs, proper names, tonsure, 

etc. ). 

"iii birth observances in 
the Punjab. (Ibid., 237-60.) Treats 
of birth-ceremonies, songs sung to 
woman, food, tonsure, procedure during 
the six days after birth; treatment of 
mother ( showing the stars, etc., offerings, 
fosterage, girl-playmate, verses for hum- 
ming and singing, women’s vigil, birth- 
day, weaning, circumcision, ‘‘ ride on a 
mare,’’ piercing of nose and ears); vows, 
etc. 

de St Elie (A.M.) La femme du désert 
autrefois et aujourd’hui. (Anthropos, 
Wien, 1908, 111, 53-67, 181-92, 5 pl.) 
Treats of the condition and status of 
the Bedouin woman before and since 
the advent of Mohametanism. Esteem 
for woman (names for woman, ancient 
queens, reverence for the Virgin Mary, 
priestesses and wise women, Aakimat, 
burial alive of female children), tradi- 
tion attributing to women the origin 
of all evils, customs at the birth of a 
daughter, first education of girls, educa- 
tion of young women, marriage and 
wedding customs and ceremonies, divorce 
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(sterility a chief reason), capture of 
women (still common), woman as wife, 
rights and duties as mother, old age and 
widowhood. Father de St Elie objects 
to the statement of Le Bon that ‘‘ Islam- 
ism has elevated the condition of woman,”’ 
holding that ‘‘ wherever it has penetrated 
Mohametanism has lowered the condition 
of woman, making her an utterly inferior 
creature, the servant of man and his pas- 
sions.’’ The women of the completely 
pagan, Christian, or Hebrew tribes were 
loved, honored, respected and well- 
treated. The Bedouin woman lost much 
with the coming of Islam. 


— Les Racusiens. Réponse au R. P. 


L. Cheikho, S. J. (Ibid., 556-58.) 
Replies to Father Cheikho’s arguments 
against identifying the Racusians and 
Monothelites, which identity Father de 
St Elie still maintains. 


Schotter (A.) Notes ethnographiques sur 


les tribus du Kouy-tcheou, Chine, 
(Ibid., 397-425, 2 pl.) Treats of 
name and character of country, races 
(Chinese; Y-jen of Thai stock, Miao 
or ‘‘barbarians’’) and the Miao (pp. 
404-25): Name A/iao (usually trans- 
lated ‘‘ sons of the soil,’’ but S. suggests 
identity with Yeou used by the Y-jen 
to designate them); priority of the 
Miao (of the three names often borne 
by localities, — Chinese, Y-jen and Miao, 
the last is the one that best suits the 
place) ; origin of Miao (their national 
traditions are preserved in rhythmic 
songs) ; fabulous ancestor, Pan-hu ; po- 
litical situation (no longer any Sé« miao, 
or unconquered Miao, all being subject 
to Chinese authority); revolts; usages, 
customs, etc. (marriage, funerals), dress; 
character (less cunning than Chinese, 
less open to missionary influence and 
ideas than other races; they have ‘the 
morality of the heathen’’); language 
( various tribes speak dialects of one lan- 
guage ; according to S. the Miao ‘‘ have 
no system of writing’’); superstitions 
(demon-cult) ; religious traditions (crea- 
tion of the world and of man, — the 
creator was a potter and the skull is only 
a vessel turned upside-down; deluge- 
legends ; origin of diversity of languages ; 
story of King Bamboo). 


Scidmore (E. R.) Koyasan, the Japanese 


Valhalla. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 
1907, XVIII, 650-70, 9 pl., 2 fgs.) 
Account of visit, description of services, 
golden hall (one of the most splendid 
temples in Japan), cemetery (//e feature 
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of Koyasan ), hall of 1000 lamps, splendid 
monuments and tablets, honoring the 
dead soldiers, the most wonderful re- 
ligious painting in Japan,—the Amida 
Ni-ju-go Bosatsu, or Buddha and his 
twenty-five angels painted by Eishin 
Sozu. 

Volpert (A.) Graber und Steinskulpturen 
der alten Chinesen. (Anthropos, Wien, 
1908, 111, 14-18, 3 pl., 1 fg.) Brief ac- 
count of ancient Chinese stone graves in 
Shantung (some coffin-like, others large 
as rooms), and the sculptures upon the 
so-called shy shi, or ‘*stone houses,’’ 
which in the Han period were placed in 
honor of the dead upon graves of impor- 
tance. Scenes from the lives of the de- 
parted were carved on these stones. The 
burial form of the stone cist dates from 
the Han dynasty (B. C. 206-A. D. 220). 
Three varieties of sculpture occur. 

A Khasi folk-tale. (Amer. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1908, Xxx, 118-20. ) 
The tale of **U Manik Raitong and his 
Flute,’’ reproduced from the recent work 
of Maj. Purdon. This story “is so much 
in character in some of its incidents with 
stories current among some of the Plains 
Indians.’’ 


Zachariae (T.) Die weissagende indische 
Witwe. (Z.d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 


1908, Xviil, 177-81.) Cites further 
evidence that the Hindu widow in the 
suttee is looked upon as a fortune-teller, 
etc. 

Zumoffen (G.) L’age de la pierre en 
Phénicie. (Anthropos, Wien, 1908, 
431-55, 17 pl., 6 fgs.) Gives results of 
investigations at ‘‘ stations,’’ etc., of the 
paleolithic period in Phenicia. Akbyeh 
(implements of Chellean type and some 
approaching Mousterian); Doukha 
(among many specimens some of St 
Acheul type); Keferaya (Mousterian 
scrapers); Adloun, between Tyre and 
Sidon (two caves ; instruments of Acheu- 
lean and Mousterian types ; bones of bi- 
son, deer, goat, wild pig) ; Rasel-Kelb, 
the Greek Lycus (rock-shelters, etc. ; 
animal remains, —rhinoceros, bison, deer, 
etc. ; Mousterian implements numerous) ; 
Nahr Ibrahim, near ancient Byblos (cav- 
erns ; bones of bison, goat, deer, wild pig) ; 
no Chellean implements, but some Mou- 
sterian); Antelias (pp. 446-452); source 
of the Nahr-rel-Kelb (3 caverns ; animal 
bones; Aurignacian implements) ; Ba- 
troun. The Antelias cavern is the most 
interesting and impottant paleolithic site 
known from Central" Sjria; remains of 
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ashes, etc.; bones of many animals; 
human bones, —an extremely low max- 
illary, fragments of humerus, cubitus, 
radius, bones of foot, etc. ; stone imple- 
ments of Aurignacian type. S’s earlier 
researches were published in his Za Phé 
nicie avant les Phéniciens. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Bauer (L. A.) The work in the Pacific 


ocean of the magnetic survey yacht 
‘‘Galilee.”” (Nat. Geogr. Mag., 
Wash,, 1907, XVIII, 602-11, 7 pl., 1 fg. ) 
Some of the illustrations (native types of 
Fanning id., the Marquesas, Pago Pago, 
Fiji, etc.) are of ethnologic interest. 
One represents Samoan women playing 
cricket. 

Personifications of nature 
among the Maoris of New Zealand. 
(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1908, XXx, 
140-43.) Noteson Papa ( Earth mother) 
and Aangi (Sky father) and their off- 
spring ; A/ahuika (personification of fire 
and wife of the son of the sun); the 
mauris or charm-stones of the forest ; the 
tipuas or natural inanimate objects hav- 
ing supernatural powers. All the prin- 
cipal trees ‘‘ sprang from certain female 
beings through the agency of Zane, as 
the sweet potato sprang from Pav?.’’ 
Die Niol-Niol, ein Einge- 
borenenstamm in Nordwest-Australien. 
(Anthropos, Wien, 1908, 111, 32-40, I 
pl., map.) First part. Treats of the 
question of the aborigines and ‘* civiliza- 
tion ’’ ( according to B. ‘‘a black woman 
as arule, after bearing a half.caste child, 
never brings a full-blood one into the 
world ’’; native women are often fertile 
with white men after having been long 
sterile with husbands of their own race), 
etc. Reservations and islands are too much 
needed for the whites to make them very 
serviceable for the blacks. The missions 
do good work. B.’s plan is for the Gov- 
ernment to establish cattle-stations at 
every aboriginal center, with agricultural 
addition, to be carried on by the mission- 
aries or the state authorities. 


Emerson (N. B.) Hawaii’s race-problem. 


(So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 1908, 
XXXVI, 110-113.) Points out that the 
meeiing and mingling of races is inev- 
itable and the problem is to be solved by 
**the finding or establishing of a modus 
vivendi by which the Occidental and the 
Orienfal can meet together under certain 
restrictions for the purpose of exchang- 
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ing certain benefits, not for the sake of 
ousting one another from place or 
function.’’ 

Grimshaw (B.) In the savage South seas. 
(Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 1908, XIx, 
I-19, 11 pl., 5 fys.) Contains notes 
on natives of Fiji and the New Hebrides 
(vanggona drink, dress and ornament, 
deformed skulls, wooden images of an- 
cestors, etc.). Illustrations ( yanggona- 
making, infant heading-binding, dances, 
“sacred house,’’ ancestral idols, scar- 
tattooing, etc. } of ethnologic interest. 
Howitt (A. W.) The native tribes of 
southeast Australia. (J. R. Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond., 1907, XXXVII, 268-78.) 
Replies to criticisms of author’s state- 
ments in his Native 7ribes of Southeast 
Australia by Andrew Lang in his 7he 
Secret of the Totem. 

Australian group-relationships. (Ibid., 
279-88.) Against Lang, H. maintains 
that the tribes of the southeast who have 
not got pirrauru, ‘did at one time have 
a marriage of the type of the pirrauru 
of the Dieri.’’ Far back H. sees ‘‘a 
period of general promiscuity between 
the sexes.’’? At pages 287-89 are given 
lists of marital, parental, filial, fraternal, 
etc. terms in various Australian tongues. 
The native tribes of Southeast Aus- 
tralia. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1908, 
Xxx, 81-95.) Criticizes statements by 
R. H. Mathews in two recent papers 
and replies to his critiques of the author’s 
views, etc. H. thinks M. altogether 
mistaken in his opinion that exogamy 
does not exist among the Victorian tribes. 
He also thinks the Kurnu tribe to be 
now a mixture,— with some of the tribes 
“the younger generation grew up in 
comparative ignorance of the old customs 
and beliefs of the tribes to which their 
parents belonged (this was largely due 
to the ‘‘station’’ policy of the Govern- 
ment, the education of the native children, 
etc.). The total number of aborigines 
in Victoria in 1907 was 270 (including 
81 half-castes) as against 1,690 in 1861 
and about 6,000 in 1835. 

Personal reminiscences of Central 
Australia and the Burke and Wills expe- 
dition. (Rep. Austral. Ass. Adv. Sci., 
1907, repr., I-43.) Contains references 
(pp. 26, 31, 36) to aborigines. 

ten Kate (H.) Opmerkingen naar aan- 
leiding van het opstel Dr G. Grijns over 
reukmetingen. (Geneesk. Tijdschr. v. 
Nederl.-Indié, 1907, XLVII, 14-20.) 
Observations on Dr Grijn’s investigations 
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of the sense of smell, which indicated 
that that of the natives (Javanese) was 
twice as keen as that of the Europeans.’’ 
Dr ten K. thinks G.’s natives were a sort 
of é/ite and did not represent the Javanese 
generally, in view of the less sense of 
smell among the Japanese, etc. Ana- 
tomical and physiological factors, as well 
as psychological, have to be taken into 
account here, 


Lang (A.) Exogamy. (R. d. Et. Ethnogr. 


et Sociol., Paris, 1908, 1, 65-78.) Ar- 
gues that ‘‘the Arunta rule, with conse- 
quent non-exogamy of totems, can be 
nothing but a relatively recent innovation, 
which has not yet produced all its neces- 
sary results ;’’ also that ‘‘ the non-recog- 
nition of physical paternity is not neces- 
sarily a survival of pristine ignorance of 
physiology, but is a logical consequence 
of the Central Australian philosophy of 
eternal incarnation of spirits.’’ More- 
over, there are ‘‘ natural human motives, 
vere causa, for every step in the evolu- 
tion of Australian marriage rules, so far as 
we know these rules.’’ European group 
sobriquets (4/ason populaire) ‘are not a 
survival of totemism, but they indicate a 
popular tendency to give such group 
sobriquets, out of which totemism may 
have arisen,.’’ 


Mathews (R. H.) Some native lan- 


guages of Western Australia. (Amer. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1908, Xxx, 28-31.) 
Grammatical outline of the language 
spoken in the neighborhood of Perth, 
based on an elementary grammar of that 
tongue published by Mr Charles Sim- 
mons in the Western Australian Al- 
manac for 1842. The language was 
‘* practically the same as far south as 
King George’s Sound ; it also extended 
north from Perth about 150 miles or 
further.”’ 


Mead (C. W.) The Bismarck Archipel- 


ago collection, (Amer. Mus. J., N. 
Y., 1908, VIII, 37-42, 3 fgs.) Treats 
briefly of ‘‘taboo’’ or ghost house, 
malagans or ghost-house idols, imple- 
ments and musical instruments (drum, 
trumpet, pan-pipe), etc. The Schroeder 
collection coniains some rare objects. 


Meier (J.) Mythen und Sagen der Ad- 


miralititsinsulaner. (Anthropos, Wien, 
1908, 111, 193-206.) Native texts with 
interlinear translations of 5 myths about 
man (4 on ‘why we die”) and 8 ani- 
mal tales (¢jauéa-bird, bird-dances, how 
dog lost speech, mouse and polyp, fish- 
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eagle and snake, dove changed to a 
woman, man in belly of fish, etc. ) 
Peckel (G.) Die Verwandtschaftst.amen 
des mittleren Neumecklenburg. ( Ibid., 
456-81.) Detailed and classified list, 
with explanatory notes, schemata, etc., 
of the terms denoting and referring to 
the 28 relationships recognized by the 
natives of central New Mecklenburg, from 
husband and wife to ‘* name cousins.”’ 
Péch Rassenhygienische und 4rzt- 
liche Beobachtungen aus Neuguinea. 
(A, f. Rassen. u. Ges.-Biologie, Miin- 
chen, 1905, V, 46-66.) Treats of prev- 
alent diseases (scarlet fever and measles, 
alcoholism, gout, diabetes, diphtheria 
and typhoid not known; bronchitis, 
pneumonia, rheumatism, malaria, —often 
fatal in children, ring-worm, etc., com- 
mon; tuberculosis, elephantiasis, lep- 
rosy, cancer, dysentery, icterus, —epi- 
demic in children in 1904, rachitis, 
nervous diseases, fic of facial muscles, 
amok-like affections, suicides occur), nu- 
trition preservation and increase of the 
race (tobacco smoking and betel chewing 
play an important rdle; regulation of 
sexual relations, chastity and conjugal 
faithfulness highly prized by some tribes, 
little by others ; infant mortality high, 
due in part to malarial and careless 
treatment ; state of teeth very good, no 
caries; no evil results of interbreeding, 
e. g., among the isolated Monumbo ; 
medicine and curative procedures ). 
Pratt (A. E.) Strange sights in far-away 
Papua. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 
1907, XVIII, 559-72, 5 pl., 2 fgs.) Ab- 
stracted by editor from author’s 7zwo 
Years among the Cannibals of New 
Guinea (Phila., 1907, 360 pp.). Treats 
of Tugeri, personal ornaments, trading 
village, the ‘‘piebald’’ Motu-motu, 
spider-web fishing-net, nose ornaments 
and head-dress, drums, bleeding, etc. 
Preserved tattooed heads of the Maori of 
New Zealand. (Amer. Mus, J., N. Y., 
1908, VIII, 73-76, 2 fgs.) Notes on 
process of tattooing, embalming, etc. 
‘These heads are now extremely scarce. 
Reiter (J.) Der Ackerbau in Neuguinea 
und auf den angrenzenden Inseln. (An- 
thropos, Wien, 1908, 111, 234-38.) Gen- 
eral account of agriculture in New Guinea 
and neighboring islands. Manure is un- 
known (prejudice against it exists), but 
letting lie fallow is common. The inland 
tribes are more agricultural than those 
of the coast. Yams, /aro, sweet pota- 
toes are planted largely. The harder 


work is done by men. Coconuts, ba- 
nanas, bread-fruit, betel-nut, 
and papaya are cultivated also (manioc 
only in Bogia bay). The sago-palm is 
important. R. describes the making of a 
plantation. Tobacco is planted to some 
extent. 

Stone (A.) Idol from Tahiti. (Amer. 
Mus. J., N. Y., 1908, VIII, 20-21, I fg.) 
Note on an ancient stone idol (a human 
head and arms have been roughly carved 
on the upper end) now in the Museum. 

Ten years in the Philippines. ( Nat. Geogr. 
Mag., Wash., 1907, XVIII, 141-48.) 
Abstract from Report of W. H. Taft, 
Sec. of War. 


AMERICA 

Ashmead (A. S.), Grana (F.), avd Gepp 
(G. R.) Origin of syphilis in pre- 
Columbian America, etc. (Amer. J. 
Dermatol., 1908, 226-33.) According 
to Dr Grana, ‘ there can be no doubt as 
to the existence of syphilis in America 
previous to its discovery,’’ — it was the 
Quechuan Avanti, There appears to 
be, however, no proof that the llama suf- 
fered from this disease in pre-Columbian 
times. At present in both Indians and 
llamas syphilis is rare. The quicksilver 
cure was not known before the coming 
of the Spaniards. The results of experi- 
mental inoculation of llamas with syphilis 
are also given. 

Bayliss (C. K.) The McEvers mounds, 
Pike county, Illinois. (Amer. Antiq., 
Chicago, 1908, XXX, 97-101.) Brief 
account of the explorations of mounds 
nos. 1-8. 

Boas (F.) Second report on the Eskimo 
of Baffin land and Hudson bay. (Bull. 
Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., 1907, 
XV, 371-570, 96 fgs., 6 pl.) Treats of 
material culture (instruments, untensils, 
weapons, decorative art, etc.), general 
observations (on Eskimo of various re- 
gions in question), customs and religious 
ideas (mythology, birth and childhood, 
death, game-customs, charms, angekok, 
fall festival, etc. ) of Eskimo of Southamp- 
ton id., west coast of Hudson bay, Hud- 
son str., Ponds bay, Cumberland id. At 
pp. 518-36 are given English texts 
of 18 tales from Cumberland id., at pp. 
536-54 texts of 22 tales from the west 
coast of Hudson bay, and at pp. 558-64, 
3 native texts from Cumberland id., with 
interlinear and free English translations. 
Among Dr B’s conclusions are: The re- 
lations between the Eskimo of Hudson 
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bay and Baffin land and those of Green- 
land and of Alaska are much closer than 
has been generally assumed ; the exuber- 
ance of form so characteristic of objects 
of Eskimo manufacture west of the Mac- 
kenzie river is due essentially to the 
stimulus received from foreign cultures, 
particularly from that of the Indian, 
The Eskimo have deeply influenced the 
culture of some of the N, E. Asiatic tribes 
(Chukchee, Koryak), and these may pos- 
sibly have influenced the Eskimo methods 
of skin-decoration. Eskimo pictographic 
etching is more related to Indian art. 
The woman’s knife is not of as late intro- 
duction into Greenland as Solberg thinks, 
nor are simple harpoon points made of a 
single piece of bone necessarily older 
than those made of bone with a stone 
point. The edging of knives with 
small pieces of iron is older than the 
introduction of European iron. The 
data in tales and legends also indi- 
cate closeness of culture originally, from 
Alaska to Greenland, Alaskan culture 
is much modified by Indian and possibly 
also by Asiatic influences. Eskimo taboos 
of contact between land-animals and sea- 
animals suggest an inland origin for the 
stock. 

Boyle (D.) Additions to the Museum, 
1907. (Ann. Arch. Rep., 1907, Toronto, 
1908, 7-11.) Of the 588 specimens 
listed, perhaps the most interesting are 
the plaster cast masks of 8 Iroquois (one 
only full-blood) from Lorette, Caugh- 
nawaga, St Régis, and Oka, made from 
life by a Toronto artist. 

Review. (Ibid., 12-19.) Résumés 

briefly the activities of the Provincial 

Archeological Museum 1886-1907. 


—— Notes on some specimens. (Ibid., 
20-37, 2 pl., 10 fgs.) Brief descriptions 
of two large clay vessels; a number of 
catlinite pipes of which 5 are from On- 
tario, 9 from Manitoba and the N. W.; 
spindle whorls; a stone cist at Streets- 
ville, Ont., the first structure of this kind 
to be found in Ontario; rock-paintings 
(probably Algonkian) on the N. shore 
of Nipigon bay; a copper ‘‘scraper,’’ 
from a gravel-pit near Nipigon ; a stone 
club or hammer from the Blood Indian 
reserve, N. W. T., etc. 

—— Thekilling of Wa-sak-apee-quay by 
Pe-se-quan, and others. (Ibid., g1- 
121.) Transcript in detail of the evi- 
dence at the trial, at Norway House, 
Keewatin, October 7, 1907, of a Cree 
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Indian for murdering his wife as a 
wehtigo (wendigo). 

Capitan (L.) Cours d’antiquités améri- 
caines du Collége de France (Fondation 
Loubat). Legon inaugurale. (R. Ec. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1908, xvill, 89-111.) 
Résumés briefly the history of man in 
America (C. favors multiple origin of 
American man, and seems also to recog- 
nize comparatively recent Asiatic influ- 
ences). The geological data, cave-man, 
mound-builders, cliff-dwellers and Pue- 
blos, stone age Indians, Mayas and 
Aztecs, Chibchas, Incas — four centers of 
American civilization—are briefly con- 
sidered. 

Charnay (D.) Les ruines de Tuloom 
d’aprés John L. Stephens. (J. Soc. d. 
Amér, de Paris, 1906, N. S., II, 191-95, 
1 pl.) Describes after Stephens’ /nci- 
dents of Travel in Yucatan (N. Y., 
1847), the temple ruins of Tuloom in 
Yucatan, 

Chervin (A.) Conférence sur l’anthro- 
pologie bolivienne. (C. R. Assoc. 
Frang. Av. Sci., 1907, extr., 1-20, 4 fgs., 
map.) Gives results of anthropometric 
measurements of 111 Aymaras, 75 Que- 
chuas, and 22 métis, all of whom except 
16 were males, from the high plateaus of 
Bolivia. Both Aymaras and Quechuas are 
brachycephalic (av. index 82), about 4 
being mesaticephalic. Inabout \% of the 
cases the stature is greater than the fin- 
ger-reach. The Quechuas are taller than 
the Aymaras, though the finger-reach of 
both is the same. The thoracic circum- 
ference of the Aymaras is greater and the 
trunk longer ; their forehead is also lower 
and more retreating and the height of 
head less. The skin-color of the Quechuas 
is darker, also the eyes. Optimistic views 
of the .ature of the métis race of Bolivia 
and th~ Indians are entertained, —the 
24,000,000 people who inhabit the 
mountain regions of Spanish America 
count about 16,000,000 w7éfis, 6,000,000 
Indians, and 2,000,000 pure whites. Dr 
C. is of opinion that the amplitude of 
chest observed among the Indians of the 
plateaus is due to race and not to alti- 
tude of habitat. The detailed anthro- 
pometric data, etc., of this expedition 
(Sénechal de la Grange et de Créqui 
Montfort ) have appeared in two volumes 
on LZ’ Anthropologie Bolivienne. In all 
some 500 anatomical specimens (skulls 
and complete skeletons) of pre-Spanish 
origin were collected. 

Darton (N. H.) Mexico, the treasure- 
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house of the world. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., 
Wash., 1907, XVIII, 493-519, 19 pl., 2 
fgs.) The illustrations (Indian types, 
mestizos, sacrificial stone, etc.) are of 
ethnologic interest. 

Dixon (R. B.) Some aspects of the 
American shaman. (J. Amer. Folk- 
lore, Boston, 1908, XXI, I-12.) Treats 
of sex (in America women are widely 
permitted to become shamans; they 
sometimes, e. g., in northern Claifornia, 
equal or excel men), heredity (plays 
small role with some tribes, more com- 
monly hereditary element but moderately 
developed ; individual initiative and 
conscious seeking common; also sup- 
posed selection by supernatural beings 
and, more rarely, by older shamans, 
etc. ), indications of shamanship (partly 
subjective and personal as dreams, visions 
or extraordinary experiences, partly patent 
to everybody), sources of power (animal 
spirits, local spirits and those of natural 
phenomena, ghosts of the dead, greater 
deities, —the last a comparatively re- 
stricted belief and ghostly origin rather 
rare), method of gaining control of 
power (fasting and solitude widespread, 
bodily cleanliness obtained by bathing, 
purgation, etc., offerings and sacrifice, 
drugs rather rare in N. America ; pro- 
cedures sometimes purely individual, 
sometimes teaching, etc., by older sha- 
man), functions of shaman (healer, med- 
icine-man and methods of cure, — among 
Cherokee, Navaho, Apache, etc., com- 
plicated formulz, the shaman taking on 
more the character of a priest ; sorcerer, 
preparer of charms, etc., use of trick- 
and legerdemain ; seer or prophet, — Si- 
berian ‘‘ spiritual flight’’ rare, — divina- 
tion, trances, etc. ; priest more noticeable 
among Plains tribes, little among those 
of lowest culture ; educator, keeper and 
preserver of myth and tradition, arts of 
writing and divination, — teachers pas- 
sive or active), organization (little or- 
ganization where little specialization, 
highest in Mexico, C. America, Peru), 
standing in community (changes with 
changing conditions, often most powerful 
in times of peace, least in war), devel- 
opment (healer-sorcerer, shaman-sor- 
cerer, shaman-priest). According to Dr 
D. ‘*the shaman in America may be 
said as a type to exemplify one of the 
most characteristic attributes of the In- 
dian as a race,’’ and proves that, in spite 
of minor differences, “ the culture of the 


American Indians is fundamentally one 
in type.’’ 

Du Bois (Constance G.) Across the pur- 
ple sea. An Indian tale. (So. Wkmn., 
Hampton, Va., 1908, XXXVI, 101-06. ) 
An elaboration of a California Mission 
Indian myth of Kwil-Yew and his 
adventures. 

Emmons (G. T.) The use of the Chilcat 
blanket. (Amer. Mus. J., N. Y., 1908, 
vill, 65-72, 4 pl.) The primary use was 
‘*as a blanket worn over the shoulders 
upon dance or ceremonial occasions by 
both sexes.’’ As dress of the chief it 
corresponded to the eagle-feather war- 
bonnet of the Plains. The sleeveless 
shirt of similar material, weave, and 
character, was rare and worn by men 
only. After death the blanket serves as 
shroud, and after the cremation of the 
corpse and the deposition of the ashes, 
it is hung on the outside of the grave- 
house. In the eighties blankets and 
shirts were still in common use among 
the Chilcat, but white influences, etc., 
have caused their disappearance. Many 
of the old blankets are beautiful in tech- 
nique, coloring, and design. 

The Chilkat blanket. With notes 
on the blanket designs, by Franz Boas. 
(Mem, Amer. Mus. Nat. Ilist., N. Y., 
1907, 111, 329-401, 4 pl., 58 fgs.) For 
notice of this valuable monograph, treat- 
ing in detail of this interesting develop- 
ment of the art of the North Pacific 
Coast, see American Anthropologist, 
1908, N. S., X, 296-08. 

Fewkes (J. W.) Mural relief figures of 
E] Casa del Tepozteco. (Proc. Daven- 
port Acad. Sci., 1907, X, 146-52, 6 pl.) 
Study based on photographs by the 
author during a recent visit to Mexico 
and on a series of drawings by Sr B. Vera- 
zaluce, the custodian; 13 designs are 
considered, and suggested interpretations 
discussed. These relief designs ‘‘are 
among the most instructive relics of serial 
paleography to be found in place north 
of Chiapas.’’ This little known temple 
is situated in the mountains above the 
Indian pueblo of Tepoztlan. The carved 
relief figures were painted red. The 
most elaborate design represents some 
carnivorous animal. 

Friederici (G.) Affengeschichten aus 
America. (A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 
1908, N. F., VII, 16-21.) Treats, with 
numerous bibliographical references, of 
stories and legends relating to monkeys 
in America: Ability of monkeys to ham- 
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mer and to throw (early Spanish his- 
torians and chroniclers report throwing 
of various objects, including stones in 
the Isthmus region, Venezuela, Peru, 
etc.; also numerous tales from the Chaco 
and Brazil); pulling arrows out of 
wounds and throwing them at the hunter, 
etc.; cooperation ; coitus of Indians and 
female monkeys and between male mon- 
keys and Indian women (proportionately 
few stories from America) ; tailed men 
(reported from Cuba ; N. Atlantic coast, 
probably due here to the Eskimo with 
their tailed clothing ; also the ‘‘ tailed’’ 
Ugina on the upper Jurua, said to be 
descended from Indian women and the 
coaté monkeys; the ‘‘tailed men’’ of 
the interior of Demarara, of parts of 
Chile, Peru, etc.), F. considers that the 
wearing of animal-tails by Indians has 
often given rise to stories of ‘*tailed’’ 
men. 

Geoghegan (R. H.) Pri kelkaj remar- 
kindaj similajoj inter la antikvaj kalen- 
daroj de la amerikanoj kaj la azianoj. 
(Intern. Sci. Rev., Geneva, 1908, v, 
144-49.) Second section. Treats of 
Chinese and Maya month-names. 

Grinnell (G. B.) Wild horses and the 
Indians. (Forest and Stream, N. Y., 
1908, LXXI, nos. 7, 8,9.) An excellent 
series of articles on this subject, which 
became one of such vast importance to 
the Indians of the plains, Dr G.’s wide 
knowledge of the Plains tribes, derived 
from personal contact with them, makes 
his statements authoritative. 

Hill-Tout (C.) Report on the ethnology 
of the southeastern tribes of Vancouver 
Island, British Columbia. (J. R. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1907, XXXVII, 306-74.) 
Treats of Lekafien (Songish) and Cowi- 
tchin or KauitsEn (pp. 363-74). Con- 
cerning the LekifiEn, ethnography and 
sociology (villages, social organization, 
—septs rather than gentes, classes — 
chieftians, hereditary nobility, base-folk, 
slaves, family names and titles, mar- 
riage-customs), linguistics (outline of 
grammar; text of myth with interlinear 
and free English versions ; English texts 
of 7 myths; vocabulary, pp. 352-63.) 
The Cowitchin data include origin legend, 
list of villages, tradition of flood and 
earthquake ; native texts in Island and 

wer Fraser dialect with interlinear 
and free English versions ; English texts 
of two myths ; note on clairvoyant powers 
of Indian women, The Lektiirn have 
dwindled from 8,500 in 1859 to about 
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200, and the KawitsEn from 5,005 forty- 
five years ago to about 850 now. With 
the Clallam and Lummi of Puget sd. 
the Lekifien forms ‘‘a distinct sub- 
linguistic group’’ of the Salishan stock. 


Honors for Asmundsen. ( Nat.Geogr. Mag., 


Wash., 1908, x1x, 55-76, 2 pl. 8 fgs.) 
Report of proceedings at banquet of Na- 
tional Geographic Society. Some of the 
illustrations (Eskimo types, implements, 
fire-making, toys and dolls) are of ethno- 
logic interest. 


Hough (W.) The pulque of Mexico. 


(Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1908, XXXII, 
577-92, 19 fgs.) ‘Treats of agave cul- 
ture, collection of sap, or aguamiel and 
its transportation, ¢inacal (vat), pulgue- 
rias (inns), vendor’s outfit, manufacture, 
adulteration, etc., of pulgue, the native 
Mexican intoxicant. Dr H. believes that 
the discovery of the sap-yielding quality 
of the agave was made by the old Mexi- 
cans while searching for the larve of the 
Acentrocneme kollari, a white grub, still 
sold (boiled and wrapped in a cover of 
agave) as a delicacy on the streets of 
Mexico. The search for fiber may also 
have been a contributory factor. 


von Ihering (H.) Os Indios Patos e o 


nome da Lagoa dos Patos. (R. Mus. 
Paul., S. Paulo, 1907, VII, 31-45.) 
Treats of the ‘‘ Patos Indians’’ and the 
name of the Lagoa dos Patos in Uruguay- 
Brazil, résuméing historical data, etc. 
There never existed a tribe of ‘‘ Patos’’ 
Indians, and the lake and river names in 
question came from some other source, 
possibly from the presence of aquatic 
birds in this region. 


—— Os machados de pedra dos Indios do 


Brasil e o sur emprego nas derrubadas de 
mato. (R. Inst. Hist. de S. Paulo, 
1907, XII, sep., 1-9, 3 pl.) Discusses 
the stone axes of certain Brazilian In- 
dians (in Alto da Serra, etc.) and their 
use in cutting down trees, as demonstrated 
by the author’s actual experiment, which 
one of the plates illustrates. See Amer. 
Anthrop., 1907, N. S., 1X, 424. 


de Jonghe(E.) Le calendrier mexicain. 


Essai de synthése et de coordination. 
(J. Soc. de Amér. de Paris, 1906, N. s., 
Ill, 197-227.) Same article in German 
noticed in American Anthropologist, 
1907, N. S., III, 425. 


Joyce(T.A.) Prehistoric antiquities from 


the Antilles in the British Museum. (J. 
R. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1907, XXXVI, 
402-19, 9 pl., 3 fgs.) Brief descriptions 
of 6 wooden idols, a wooden seat, 3 
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three-pointed stones, 4 ‘‘ stone collars,”’ 
6 stone pestles, 2 carved stone ‘‘rub- 
bers,’’ stone celts (Cuba 1, but Barba- 
dos, Jamaica, and St Vincent good col- 
lections), 4 carved (human figure on 
bust in relief on one side), miscellaneous 
stone objects, pillar-stone (from Nevis), 
pottery fragments, 


Kessler (D. E.) The lighting of the 


graves, (So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
1908, XxxvII, 86-89, 3 fgs.) Describes 
**the feast of All Souls, an annual festi- 
val held on Hallowe’en by the Indians 
of the Mesa Grande reservation of Cali- 
fornia.’’ The ‘lighting of the graves’’ 
is stated to be ‘‘a ceremony almost 
purely Indian in origin, although con- 
necied with the general sentiment of the 
feast of All Souls.’’ 


Koch-Griinberg (T.) Les Indiens Oui- 


totos. Etude linguistique. (J. Soc. d. 
Amér. de Paris, N. $., 111, 1906, 157-89, 
2 pl.) Gives vocabulary (pp. 163-78) 
obtained in Mar.—Apr. 1905, on the 
lower Apaporis, outline of grammar 
(pp. 179-85), and comparative vocabu- 
laries (pp. 188-89) of Ouitotan dialects 
— Kaime, Orejone, Miranha-Carapana- 
tapuyo, Coéruna. The Ouitotan is a 
distinct linguistic stock, the dialects of 
which are spoken by Indians between 
the Yapura and Ica in s, £. Colombia. 
Die Hianakoto-Umaua. (Anthro- 
pos, Wien, 1908, 111, 83-124, 297-335, 
1 pl.) First two parts of valuable mon- 
ograph on this Cariban people of the 
Caiary-Uaupés, Macaya, etc., in Ss. E. 
Colombia, containing a list of gram- 
mars, vocabularies, and dictionaries in 
Cariban languages (pp. 90-95), a vocab- 
ulary obtained in 1904 (95-124, 297- 
332) in German and Spanish, with corre- 
sponding terms in other Cariban tongues, 
etc. 


Kroeber (A. L.) Wiyot folk-lore. (J. 


Amer. Folk-lore, Boston, 1908, XxX1, 
37-39.) Notes on shamans and their 
*«cures,’’ taboos, dances, puberty-cere- 
monies of girls, superstitions concerning 
sexual relations, women in labor, albino 
deer, salmon, stars, etc. Five is a sacred 
number ; dark-colored stone pipe-bowls 
are female, light-colored male. Red 
obsidian with black streaks is ‘‘a woman 
who had not washed at puberty.’’ 


— A southern California ceremony. 


(Ibid., 40.) Cites a ceremony of the 
Shoshonean Indians near Los Angeles 
to make some one sick, involving ‘‘ mak- 
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ing an earthquake’’ 


like the earth,”’ 


and “a painting 


Lehmann (W.) Traditions des anciéns 


mexicains. ‘Texte inédit et original en 
langue nahuatl avec traduction en latin. 
(J. Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1906, N.s., 
111, 249-97.) Gives Nahuatl text with 
Latin translation and explanatory notes, 
a portion of an unpublished MS. (copied 
by Brasseur de Bourbourg and now in the 
Paris National Library), on ‘* The His- 
tory of Colhuacan and Mexico.’’ At p. 
295-97 is given an index of proper 


names, etc. 


Lejeal (L.) Washington Matthews. 


(Ibid., 305-07.) Brief biography, list 
of chief publications, etc. 


— Quelques travaux récents sur I’ Amér- 


ique moyenne. (Ibid., 341-44.) Re- 
views and critiques of recent studies on 
Central American ethnology and arche- 
ology by Sapper, Nuttall, Lehmann, Cal- 
legaria, Barbarena, etc. 


Lyon (M. W., Jr) Mammal remains from 


two prehistoric village sites in New 
Mexico and Arizona. (Proc. U. S. 
Nat. Mus., 1906, XXXI, 647-49.) Treats 
of remains from a cave on the upper 
Tularosa river, N. M., and from the 
ancient pueblo at Blue post-office, eastern 
Arizona. Near the cave were formerly 
four rubble houses, marking it. Inter- 
esting is the finding of bones of the buf- 
falo in this cave, ‘* extending its range to 
within a few miles of the western border 
of New Mexico, or about 110 miles 
farther west than hitherto recorded.”’ 


Mahoudeau (P. G.) Les documents pa- 


léoanthropologiques du sud-américain et 
les processus évolutif des primates d’aprés 
M. Florentino Ameghino. (R. Ec. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1908, XVIII, 20-30. ) 
Résumés the investigations and opinions 
of Ameghino on the evolution of the pri- 
mates in South America, his theory of an 
independent origin of South American 
man, etc. The skull of Miramar (ac- 
cording to Ameghino, the oldest human 
cranium known), the skeleton of Fonte- 
zuelas (upper Pliocene), skull of Arre- 
cifes (Quaternary), etc., are discussed. 
Ameghino believes that both with the 
prosimians and the apes tree-life is a 
comparatively recent adaptation. For 
him ‘man is not an improved ape, but 
the apes are bestialized men,’’ — all the 
fossil apes even of the Old World come 
under this category. As to cranial for- 
mation, the nearest relatives of man are 
to be found among American monkeys, — 
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that of the Saimiris is more human than 
that of the Pithecanthropus or that of 
any known anthropomorphic ape. 

Mead (C. W.) The South American 
blow-gun. (Amer. Mus. J., N. Y., 
1908, VIII, 42-43.) Describes the man- 
ufacture and use of the blow-guns of the 
Indians along the upper Caiary-Uaupés, 
several of which are in the Museum. 
The guns are made of palm-stems ( /r7- 
artea setigera) and have sights of boars’ 
teeth. The arrows are poison-tipped 
with curari. A skilful Indian will kill 
a small bird at 30-40 paces, 

Methods of obtaining salt in Costa Rica. 
(Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 1908, XIX, 
28-34, 5 pl., 2 fgs.) Describes obtain- 
ing of salt from the low flat lands (flooded 
at high tide) on the Pacific coast of Costa 
Rica. 

Rivet (2) Cinq ans d’études anthrop- 
ologiques dans la République de I’ Equa- 
teur (1901-1906). Résumé prélimi- 
naire. (J. Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1906, 
N. S., Ill, 229-37, map.) Treats of 
author’s researches in the prehistory of 
Ecuador (inter-Andean plateau has al- 
ways been a seat of higher culture than 
that of Pacific and eastern plains), Inca 
remains, the modern Cayapa and Colo- 
rado Indians, the Napo Indians and the 
Jivaros, etc, 

Roth (W. E.) ‘‘Crotch-cradle’’ in Brit- 
ish Guiana. (R. d. Et. Ethnogr. et 
Sociol., Paris, 1908, 1, 193-199, 24 fgs. ) 
Describes and figures 21 examples (mos- 
quito, dug-out, canoe, honey, crab, bird’s 
nest, snake, jwmdi or spirit, rat-trap, 
hu-e-fish, fish-trap, benadb-roof, **silk- 
cotton ’’ tree, islands, swamp, palm-tree, 
turtle, butterfly, moon, etc.) from the 
Arawak and Warau Indians. The game, 
known in Arawak as ‘‘ fastening to- 
gether,’’ and in Warauas “‘finger-string,”’ 
is played by boys and girls, but rarely by 
adults. In one case only were two 
strings used. 

Smith (H. 1.) An archeological recon- 
naissance in Wyoming. (Amer. Mus. 
J., N. Y., 1908, vil, 22-25, 1 pl.) 
Notes importance of this area, ethnolog- 
ically and archeologically —home of 
bison, etc. In Wyoming (particularly 
in the eastern part) tipi-circles of stone 
occur by the hundred ; pottery is rare ; 
steatite pots of unique type occur espe- 
cially in western Wyoming ; in front of 
the caves of this region ‘‘there are much 
village débris, many tipi-circles and some 
petroglyphs.’’ On some of the picto- 


Solberg (O.) 
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graphs near the Wind River mts. buffa- 
loes, on others horses, are represented. 
A petroglyph near Shoshone is figured 
on p. 22. 

Reitrige zur Vorgeschichte 
der Ost-Eskimo. Steinerne Schneide- 
geriite und Waffenschirfen aus Grénland. 
( Vid.-Selsk. Skr. H. Hist.-Filos. KI. 
No. 2, Christiania, 1907, repr., 1-92, 
12 pl., 55 fgs., map.) After résuméing 
recent archeological research in Green- 
land, S. discusses in detail the stone 
implements, weapon-points, etc., from 
Greenland, particularly from Kekertak, 
etc., in the Disko region. Scrapers, 
knives, borer-points, awls, axes, «/os, 
etc., harpoon, lance and arrow-points, 
transitional forms, etc., are considered. 
According to S., the stone impiements, 
etc., of the Eastern Eskimo are unusually 
old in character as compared with other 
Eskimo regions. Isolation has had its 
influence upon Greenland stone art, and 
the introduction of iron by the Europeans 
has influenced it much. The w/o, or 
woman’s knife, he thinks, was introduced 
into Greenland at a relatively late period. 
In Greenland stone art has two aspects, 
one retaining old forms, etc., from the 
original Eskimo home, the other showing 
special forms developed in /oco. See 
Boas (F.). 


Sparkman (P.S.) A Luisefio tale. (J. 


Amer. Folk-lore, Boston, 1908, XXI, 35- 

36.) Tale of origin of a spring at the 

place where was cremated a man bitten 

by a rattlesnake — he had lost his ¢/ut, 

while drinking in Pavawut’s house (i, e. 
nd). 


Speck (F. G.) The Negroes and the 


Creek Nation. (So. Wkmn., Hamp- 
ton, Va., 1908, XXXVII, 106-110.) 
Sketches past and present conditions. 
The Indians were easy masters and the 
slaves and the latter adapted themselves 
to the culture of the former, adopting 
their language (to-day many speak Creek 
better than English), and taking up the 
Creek harvest ceremony in the absence of 
other religious activities. The influence 
of the Negroes is seen in certain peculiar 
mythical ideas (out of harmony with 
American Indian mythology in general ) 
and in a ‘‘ minimizing of the credulity 
and seriousness with which the Creeks 
regarded their native beliefs,’’ while, on 
the other hand, ‘‘ in the ordinary customs 
of daily life and practice the Negroes and 
mixed-bloods of the nation show the 
characteristics of Creeks.’’ There are 


four classes : Old full-blood conservative 
Indians with nearly all their native attri- 
butes; the mixed Indian-Negroes who 
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| Westfalische Hochzeitsladung in Missouri. 
| 


are conservative too and have become | 


Indianized, so to speak ; the progressive 
Indians and mixed bloods, who have be- 
come modernized ; and the old Negro 
freedmen, who hoid themselves intact 
from both modern influences and Indian 
influence, preserving what is best repre- 
sented by the ‘old plantation’ type.’’ 
The second class are the most numerous 
and many become dominant. Dr S. 
takes an optimistic view of the prospects 
of this ‘*race amalgam,’’ which is of 
great ethnologic interest. 


Spinden (H. J.) Myths of the Nez Percé 


Indians I, (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, 
Boston, 1908, XXI, 13-23.) English 
texts of 11 brief myths (creation story, 
Iltswewitsix, the Kamiah monster, how 
the salmon got over the falls, the log- 
worm, coyote and winter have a war, 
coyote and the grizzly bear, coyote and 
salmon, Katstainomiots or elbow-baby, 
porcupine and coyote, up a creek, coyote 
and fox) collected in the summer of 
1907 chiefly from an old indian formerly 
shaman and chief and for many years a 
Methodist minister. The chief figure is 
coyote (culture-hero, buffoon, and dupe). 
Notes referring to analogous tales. 


Tozzer (A. M.) A _ note on star-lore 


among the Navajos. (Ibid., 28-32, 4 
fgs.) As ‘‘a rather extraordinary in- 
stance of Indian acumen,’’ the repre- 
sentations on a gourd-rattle (by means of 
holes) used in connection with the cere- 
mony of the Night Chant, of certain 
groups of stars as compared with their 


actual appearances in the sky (Schweig’s | 


Tabuie Celestes). Among the groups 
and clusters wholly or partially figured 
are: Constellations of Auriga, Urza 
Major, Taurus, Pleiades, Hyades, Orion. 
The exactness of the Indian representa- 
tion is striking and evidences their 
*«keen sense of observation.’’ 


(Z. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1908, 
XVIII, 99-101.) Reprinted from Die 
Amerika (St Louis) for Apr. 21, 1907. 
Account of wedding-invitation in rhyme 
used among the Westphalian Germans 
of Florissant, St Louis co., Mo. 


Wintemberg (W. J.) The use of shells 


by Ontario Indians. (Ann. Arch. Rep. 
Ont., 1907, Toronto, 1908, 38-90, 15 
pl.) Treats of shell-fish as food (only 
one ‘‘shell-heap’’ reported from On- 
tario, —in the Rice Lake district, near 
the Indian mounds at Cameron’s Point) ; 
shells in the domestic arts and manufac- 
tures, — cups, spoons, knives, razors and 
tweezers, in pottery-making, tanning, 
wood-working, as fish-hooks, shell trum- 
pets, etc. (some ideas as to possible uses 
of certain implements are purely conjec- 
tural) ; shells used as ornaments (beads, 
pendants, gorgets, — but two engraved 
gorgets from Ontario are in the Mu- 
seum); wampum; shells in aboriginal 
commerce (presence of Ausycon and 
other tropical shells noted ). 


Work (M. N.) The spirit of negro 


poetry. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
1908, XXXVII, 73-77.) In slavery days 
three things were emphasized in negro 
songs — life is full of sorrow and trouble, 
religion is the best thing in the world, 
the future life is happy and eternal. The 
poetry of the free negroes of the North 
had a wider range. The war and eman- 
cipation greatly influenced negro poetry, 
and the poets ‘‘sang of the triumphs of 
liberty and the meanings and possibil- 
ities of freedom.’’ The later poetry is 
principally objective. Now, again, the 
time is ripe for poetry representing the 
deep inner life of the negroes. 


Wright (A.) An Athapascan tradition 


from Alaska. (J. Amer. Folk-lore, 
Boston, 1908, XXI, 33, 34.) English 
text of younger brother, monster-killer 
myth, explaining why the ermine has 
white around its neck. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 
Tue British ExpeDITION TO THE Upper Conco Country 

In a personal letter recently received from Mr T. A. Joyce, of the 
British Museum, are the following interesting references to the British 
Expedition now among certain tribes in the upper Congo valley, situated 
in the southern part of the Congo state, Central Africa. 

The expedition ascended the Sankuru (a tributary of the Kassai 
which flows northwest and empties into the Congo above Stanley Pool) 
to Lusambo and then spent some time in and around the Batetela country, 
collecting much information about that tribe, and afterward spent a short 
time in the Ba Songo region. The Bakuba country was next visited, 
and a good deal of time was spent in and around Misumba. The Bakuba 
notes are of singular interest and are remarkably complete. When last 
heard of the expedition was starting for the country of the Ba Songo 
Meno, the first white men to attempt penetration into that little-known 
piece of territory without an escort. Practically nothing is known of 
the Ba Songo Meno. 

The collections that have at present reached the British Museum are 
very good, especially those of the Bakuba. The carvings and pile-cloth 
(with named patterns) in the latter are a most magnificent series. Large 
hand drums and friction-drums are also represented. 

The Batetela collection is also large and complete. A collection of 
ninety-six skulls, all belonging to one subtribe, was made in the Batetela 
country, and a number of measurements have been taken on the living, 
together with full-face and profile photographs of the individuals meas- 
ured. A number of phonographic records has also arrived safely. 

The expedition was organized by T. A. Joyce and E. Torday, fel- 
lows of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and while the former re- 
mains in London the latter is conducting the field work, accompanied by 
the artist Norman Hardy, and M. W. Hilton-Simpson. 

The Minister for the Congo at Brussels has rendered the expedition 
all possible assistance, and the British Museum has received the refusal 
of all the collections made. 

The exploration of this little-known region of Central Africa is cer- 
tainly an arduous undertaking, and we wish the members of the expedi- 
tion all success and a safe return. D. I. BUSHNELL, JR. 
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THE TRADESCANT COLLECTION 


A brief description of the old Tradescant Collection in the Ashmo- 
lean Museum, Oxford, has already appeared in the American Anthro- 
pologist (vol. Ix, p. 38), at which time the five existing specimens from 
Virginia were figured. 

In the printed catalogue of the collection, which bears the title 
‘‘Museum Tradescantianum, or a Collection of Rarities preserved at South 
Lambeth neer London by John Tradescant. London: M.DC.LVI.’’, 
and which was the first museum catalogue printed in the English lan- 
guage, are the following references to American material, in addition to 
the objects from Virginia already referred to: 


P. 46. . . . Tomahacks, 6 sorts. 

P. 47. . . . A Match-coat from Canada. 

P. 50. . . . Shooes from Canada. 

P. 51. . . . Black Indian girdles made of Wampam peek, the best 


sort. 

Of the ‘‘tomahacks’’ only three remain. ‘They were figured and 
described in A/an, 59, London, 1907, and again by Mr Holmes in the 
American Anthropologist (vol. X, 1908, p. 271, fig. 85). 

The ‘* Match-coat from Canada’’ is now figured for the first time 
(pl. xxx). It is made up of rather thin, well-tanned deerskin, and the 
ornamentation is of unusually beautiful quillwork that has retained the 
brilliant coloring of the native dyes. Considering its great age — nearly 
three centuries — it is ina remarkably good state of preservation, although 
several pieces have been cut from it and it has become hard and stiff as a 
result of having been wet. ‘This specimen, of course, is of special in- 
terest and value, as it is unquestionably the oldest example in existence. 

Of the ‘‘Shooes from Canada,’’ referring probably to moccasins, 
none can be found in the collection ; and only a few wampum beads, both 
purple and white, can now be traced, consequently the ‘‘ Black Indian 
girdles made of Wampam peek ’’ have evidently been lost or destroyed. 

Only nine of the many objects from North America that are recorded 
in the Catalogue of 1656 are known to have survived to the present day, 
and all these have now been figured in this journal. 

D. I. BUSHNELL, JR. 


PHONOGRAPHS AND THE MUSEUM 


The Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museum of Cologne, Germany, has evi- 
dently, during the few years of its existence, done much to popularize 
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“& MATCH-COAT FROM CANADA,’ MENTIONED IN THE TRADESCANT CATALOGUE OF 1656. 
NOW IN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD 
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the study of anthropology in that city. Now, in addition to the regular 
lectures, the phonograph is used to reproduce the music of the native 
tribes of the various parts of the world. Between the hours of twelve 
and one every day there are free illustrated lectures, when some particu- 
lar area or tribe is described. Illustrations of native dances or cere- 
monies are accompanied with the proper music on the phonograph, the 
records having been made while the ceremonies were being enacted and 
photographed. 

The museum possesses records made among the Pueblo, Pawnee, and 
Thompson River tribes of North America, and many from other parts of 
the world. 


THE RIABOUSCHINSKY KAMCHATKA EXPEDITION 


This expedition, organized under the auspices of the Imperial Russian 
Geographical Society and made possible by the generous patronage of Mr 
Theodor P. Riabouschinsky, the Moscow banker, has for its purpose the 
biological, geological, meteorological, and anthropological survey of the 
Kamchatka peninsula, which it is expected will cover a period of two 
years. The anthropological research will include the Aleutian, Koman- 
dorski, and Kurill islands. Three parties of the expedition, the zoolog- 
ical, botanical, and geological, left St Petersburg in April last and reached 
Kamchatka in June. The meteorological party departed early in August, 
and the ethnological party will reach the Aleutian islands in November. 

The zoological party, under the directorship of Prof. P. J. Schmidt, 
consists of five scientific members, each of whom has undertaken a special 
branch of zoological research, Professor Schmidt devoting himself to ich- 
thyology, while the ornithological work will be in charge of V. L. Bianki 
of the St Petersburg Academy of Sciences. The geological party will 
undertake the investigation of both the geology and topography of Kam- 
chatka, especially of the little-known eastern part. The chief purpose of 
one of the two sections of the geological division of the expedition, 
in charge of the mining engineer Konrady, will be a study of the volcan- 
oes and glaciers of the peninsula ; the other division, under the direction 
of the mining engineer Krug, has undertaken the general geology. The 
two sections will join in preparing the topographical map. The botan- 
ical party consists of five members, headed by V. L. Komarov, senior 
botanist of the Imperial Botanical Garden at St Petersburg. The me- 
teorological party consists also of five members, including its chief, V. A. 
Vlassov of the Physical Observatory of St Petersburg, under whose di- 
rection four stations of the first rank for the study of the meteorology of 
Kamchatka will be established. 
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Fic. 108. — Clubs from North- 
western America in the Royal 
Scottish Museum. 


The leader of the anthropological party, 
Dr Waldemar Jochelson, is well remembered 
in America by his researches in connection 
with the Jesup Expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History. Dr Jochelson 
will have two scientific assistants, one of 
whom, Mrs Jochelson, M.D., rill conduct 
the anthropometric work. In its field of 
operations and in the problems to be solved, 
this party may be regarded as continuing in 
a measure the researches of the Jesup Expe- 
dition. At the instance of the Russian 
Secretary of State and on the recommenda- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Government of the United States has granted 
permission to the anthropological party of 
the expedition to visit the Aleutian islands 
for the purpose of conducting ethnological 
and archeological investigations, and a sim- 
ilar request has been presented to the Jap- 
anese government for permission to conduct 
researches on the Kurill islands. 


ADDITIONAL WHALE-BONE CLUBS FROM 
NORTHWESTERN AMERICA 

Between pages 403 and 412 of my 
memoir on the Archeology of the Gulf of 
Georgia and Puget Sound' I endeavored to 
bring together illustrations and descriptions 
of all the characteristic paddle-shaped clubs 
made of whale’s bone, of which I could 
learn, that had come from the northwest 
coast of America, and the editor, Professor 
Boas, therein discusses the art and inde- 
pendent development of these clubs. 

Since the publication of this paper I have 
learned of two additional clubs in the Royal 
Scottish Museum of Edinburgh. Mr Walter 
Clark, assistant curator of that Museum, in- 


forms me that the history of these two specimens is unknown, but as the 


1 Memoirs of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. 11, part 6. 
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Museum contains collections gathered by Captain Cook, these also may 
have been obtained by him from the northwest coast of America. The 
type being identical with that of the clubs which I have figured, I have 
no doubt that they came from the Columbia valley or from the area be- 
tween it and southern Alaska, and probably from that part of the region 
adjacent to Vancouver island, if not the island itself. 

Little need be said about the carving of these clubs that is not shown 
in the illustrations or has not been discussed by Professor Boas in the pub- 
lication above mentioned, but it may be well to repeat that this type of 
club seems to have developed independently in America and is most 
common on the western coast of Vancouver island, where such clubs were 
used until recent times. 

The carving of the knob at the end of the handle is supposed to rep- 
resent the head of an eagle or of a thunderbird, and is of the type of 
carving found in the art of the Nootka with a bird-headéress of the same 
type as that of the eagle-head masks common among those people. The 
body of the first specimen is inlaid with what I take from the photograph 
to be haliotis shell surrounded by a circular design and arranged in a 
median line. Some of the shell inlay has apparently dropped out. 

Mr Clark informs me that in a small museum in Douglas, Isle of Man, 
there is a finely inlaid club of this general type, with the head of the 
handle beautifully carved, and, if memory serves him well, a double row 
of ‘* pearl’’ inlaid on the blade. 

Professor Marshall H. Saville informs me that W. O. Oldman, a 
dealer at 77 Brixton Hill, London, S. W., has a splendid old club of this 
general type. 


Haran I. Smiru. 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


Note on Left-handedness among North American Indians. — The 
literature concerning left-handedness among the aborigines of North Amer- 
ica is not very extensive. The principal data and the chief discussions 
of the subject are contained in the following works : 

D. G.  Left-handedness in North American Aboriginal Art, 

American Anthropologist, 1X, 1896, p. 175-181. 
CusHING, F. H. Manual Concepts: A Study in the Influence of Hand- 
usage on Culture-Growth. Ibid., v, 1892, p. 289-317. 
Jones, L. Cases of the Use of the Right and Left Hands respectively, 
Gathered from the Report of Colonel Garrick Mallery on ‘‘ Sign Lan- 
guage among the North American Indians.’ Appendix B, p. 490- 
492, of J. M. Baldwin's Mental Development in the Child and the 
Race. Methods and Processes. N. Y., 1895. 
Mason, O. T. Left-handedness. American Anthropologist, 1x, 1896, 
p. 226. 
Left-handedness. Science, N. S., XXIV, 1906, p. 560. 
REAGAN, A. B. Concerning Left-handed Aborigines. Ibid., xxv, 1907, 

Pp. 909. 

Witson, D. Left-handedness. Canadian Journal, 2ds., Xv, p. 465- 

485. 

—— Right-handedness. Ibid., x11, p. 193-231. 
—— Primeval Dexterity. Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, 34 S., 

Ill, p. 125-143. 

The Right Hand : Left-handedness. London, 1891, 215 p.; chap. 
V, p. 31-61, on Palzolithic Dexterity. 

(Wilson's articles, in practically the same form, were published also in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada.) 

The late Sir Daniel Wilson, himself no mean artist, and left-handed 
withal, held that ‘‘ profile drawings by a primitive artist nearly always 
look to the left, while a left-handed draftsman almost certainly makes 
his figures look to the right.’’ Brinton, who examined in the light of 
this statement the material in Mallery’s ‘‘ Picture Writing of the Ameri- 
can Indians’’ (Zenth Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol.), reports ‘*a decided 
predominance of the former (i. e. facing to left), but also the not infre- 
quent occurrence of the latter (i. e. facing to the right).’’ His general 
conclusion was that ‘‘the aboriginal race of North America was either 
left-handed or ambidextrous to a greater degree than the peoples of mod- 
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ern Europe.’’ This view, not shared by Wilson, was based chiefly on 
the examination of stone implements, etc. Mason (1896) observes 
‘“ quod sciam, NO savage woman was ever left-handed,’’ and states that, 
of one hundred throwing sticks (good instruments for such a test) in the 
United States National Museum, etc., examined by him, three only are 
left-handed ; while ‘‘ of nearly a hundred scrapers in handles with finger 
grooves there is not a left-handed one.’’ In 1906 Mason repeats these 
data and asks for further evidence 
of left-handedness among primitive 
peoples. Reagan (1907) found 
four men and one woman left- 
handed out of 231 Chemakuan In- 
dians (Quileute and Hoh) of Wash- 
ington. Cushing (p. 292) admits 
‘‘the universality of right-handed- 
ness and of the tendency to num- 
ber with the fingers,’’ in virtue of 
which ‘‘the right hand has ever 
been the counter, the fingers of the 
left hand the ones counted.’’ Jones, 
who examined the data in Mallery’s 
‘*Sign Language among North 
American Indians’’ (first Ann. 


Rep. Bur. Ethnol.), found right- 
hand domination. Cuoq, in his 
Lexique Algonquine (p. 253) cites 


Fic. 109. — Sa/ntlat’itkat, a ‘* Blackfoot 
man’’; drawn by the Indian Louis in ten 
minutes, July 27, 1891. 


an Ottawa Indian as saying, ‘‘there are no left-handed people among the 
Indians,’’ but adds that the speaker’s reputation for veracity was not 
very good. 

In looking over a collection of drawings obtained from the Kutenai 
Indians of southeastern British Columbia, in 1891, the writer noted the 
one here reproduced as perhaps deserving attention in the consideration 
of the question of left-handedness, It was drawn in ten minutes by Louis, 
a young Kutenai Indian, at Ft Steele, B. C., and represents a Blackfoot 
man firing off a revolver in celebration of the meeting together of the 
Kutenai and Blackfeet. Such a visit on the part of some Blackfeet to the 
Kutenai country, where they were hospitably received, occurred in the 
summer of 1891. The Blackfoot has on, apparently, the valuable neck- 
lace which his people formerly obtained in trade from the Kutenai, such 
ornaments having been in earlier times an important article of intertribal 
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commerce. It is an interesting fact that he is holding the revolver in 
his left hand. Unfortunately, the unusual character of this drawing was 
not observed at the time of its execution, and no explanation from the 
Indian who made it can be offered. Whether the drawing is intended to 
represent an individual left-handed Blackfoot, or whether the left-handed- 
ness indicated is merely an idiosyncrasy of the primitive artist, may be 
doubted. It may be mentioned that of ten drawings of animals, five of 
birds, three of fishes, and four profiles of men and women, by the same 
young Indian, not a single one faces the right. Of drawings of animals 
made by four other Kutenai Indians the numbers facing right and left 
were, respectively: right 41, left 15; right 14, left 6; right 16, left 34; 
right 2, left 12 —a total of 73 right and 67 left. Adding the 22 left 
drawings of Louis, this makes the right drawings 73 and the left 89, out 
of 163, the work of five individuals. It is evident that individual differ- 
ences or fenchants count for a good deal in this matter. The largest 
proportion of left drawings, except those of Louis, was by an old war- 
rior, and the next largest by a young man, his son (these were 34:16 and 
12:2). 

Careful statistics from other tribes are needed to settle satisfactorily 
the question of left-handedness.”’ 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Myron Eells. — Information of the death of Dr Myron Eells, in 
1907, has only now been received. Dr Eells was born October 7, 1843, 
at Walker’s Prairie, Washington, where his father, the Reverend Cushing 
Eells, was then serving as a missionary among the Chemakum Indians. 
On account of the Whitman massacre and the Cayuse war, the father left 
Walker’s Prairie with his family in 1848 and went to Salem, Oregon, 
where Myron entered school. In the following year the family moved 
to Forest Grove, in 1851 to Hillsboro, and in 1857 again to Forest 
Grove, at which place the youth continued his school life. He was 
graduated from the Pacific University at Forest Grove in 1866, being a 
member of its second graduating class. Having been graduated from 
Hartford Theological Seminary in 1871, he was ordained a Congre- 
gational minister in the same year, and went to Boisé, Idaho, where he 
organized a church and remained its pastor until 1874, meanwhile serving 
as president of the Idaho Bible Society. He went to Skokomish, 
Washington, in June, 1874, from which time until his death he labored 
continuously, under the auspices of the American Missionary Association, 
among the Twana and Clallam Indians. In 1887 Mr Eells was chosen 
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trustee of Pacific University ; in 1885 he was elected assistant secretary, 
and in 1889 secretary of its board of trustees. In 1888 he was elected 
trustee of Whitman College, Washington ; he received the degree of D. D. 
from that institution in 1890, and in the following year declined its presi- 
dency. Dr Eells was an associate member of the Victoria Institute of 
London and a corresponding member of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington, and in 1893 was superintendent of the ethnologic exhibit of 
the State of Washington at the World’s Columbian Exposition. In 
addition to numerous unpublished Indian linguistic and ethnological 
manuscripts, Dr Eells was the author of Zwana Jndians of the Skokomish 
Reservation (1887), History of Indian Missions on the Pacific Coast 
(1882), Zen Years of Missionary Work at Skokomish (1886), Hymns in 
the Chinook Jargon (1889), Father Eells (1894), Reply to E. G. 
Bourne’ s Whitman Myth’’ (1902), and of various papers published 
in scientific and other serials, including the publications of the Victoria 
Institute and the Smithsonian Institution, and the American Anthro- 
pologist. 


Edward Pleasants Valentine. —JIt is with great regret that we 
record the death of Edward Pleasants Valentine, at Richmond, Virginia, 
on March 24th last. Mr Valentine, the son of Mann S. Valentine, was 
born in Richmond, April 6, 1864, during the most trying times in the 
history of the Old Dominion capital. He was educated at McGuire’s 
School, the Virginia Institute, and the University of Virginia, and although 
he devoted particular attention to mining engineering and chemistry, his 
breadth of mind led him to the study of many subjects, not the least of 
which was the promotion of the welfare of the laboring classes, strongly 
believing that scientific industrial training should be given to all who were 
ambitious enough to avail themselves of it. He became interested in the 
Virginia Mechanics Institute, and for some years was a member of its 
directorate. So far as his time and means permitted, he devoted them 
to scientific research, and a large part of the archeological work done for 
the Valentine Museum was carried out by him. The results of some of 
Mr Valentine’s work in this direction are incorporated in a brochure on 
the ‘‘ Hayes Creek Mound,’’ in which are summarized his studies of a 
large earthwork excavated by him in Rockbridge county. Mr Valentine 
was a member of the board of directors and treasurer of the Valentine 
Museum, founded by his father, who gave his home (a beautiful example 
of ante-beilum architecture), his collections, and an endowment fund to 
the city of Richmond for museum purposes. In the organization, arrange- 
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ment, and administration of the Museum, Edward Pleasants Valentine 
played a conspicuous part, and the prompt and successful establishment 
of the institution was brought about largely through the ability, energy, 
and enthusiasm which he devoted to this labor of love. At the time of 


his death Mr Valentine was a member of the American Anthropological 
Association. 


The Sawtell Avenue Mound, Cleveland. — The so-called Sawtell 
Avenue Mound was the last of the mounds that originally lay within the 
limits of Cleveland and the last large mound of the vicinity, according to 
the report of D, Matthews published in the last issue of the American 
Journal of Archeology. The original dimensions of the mound were 63 
feet north and south, 75 east and west, and 10 feet in height. Its re- 
moval was required recently by a regrading of the property. About 
1867 Col. Charles S. Whittlesey dug a trench from the east to the center 
of the mound. He found an ‘artificially wrought sphere made of the 
iron stone of the coal series’’ with perforations countersunk and at right 
angles to each other ; near by four small copper rings and a stone whistle. 
The usual human skeleton was lacking. During the removal of the mound 
in 1908, it was found to be entirely composed of the red sand-gravel and 
clay of the surrounding subsoil without stratification. No bones or other 
objects were discovered in the tumulus itself. Trenches were also run 
through the ground beneath toa depth of five feet below the original level 
of the surface. Here six skeletons were found from 6 to 23 feet from the 
central point of the mound and at a depth of from 4 to 6 feet. The skull, 
leg and arm bones, and vertebre are represented among the bones. Im- 
mediately above the two skeletons nearest the center lay charcoal. Two 
cylindrical sheet-copper beads and an apparently unfinished projectile 
point of flint were discovered at a depth of about 2 or 3 feet. A cross 
section of the strata included in the upper 6 feet of this natural underly- 
ing deposit is as follows: black top soil, red sand-gravel, blacker sandy 
gravel, red sand-gravel, black lake sand, red sand-gravel, black lake sand, 
red sand-gravel. These strata varied from 3 to 18 inches in thickness. 
Most of the burials seem to have been in the black lake sand. Each was 
a separate interment without special surrounding stones or clay. Through 
the courtesy of Mr J. G. Hobbie, manager of the property, the objects 
found have become the property of the Western Reserve Historical 
Society, already custodian of Colonel Whittlesey’s discoveries. 


Frederic Louis Otto Roehrig, Orientalist and philologist, died at 
Pasadena, California, July 14. Professor Roehrig was born at Halle, 
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Prussia, June 19, 1819, and was graduated from the Universities of Halle, 
Leipzig, and Paris, receiving the degrees of A.B., Ph.D., and M.D. 
He came to the United States about 1853, serving successively as assist- 
ant librarian in the Astor Library, New York, 1853 ; professor of materia 
medica and therapeutics in the Philadelphia Medical College, 1858 ; act- 
ing assistant surgeon, United States Army, 1861-67 ; acting librarian 
U. S. Surgeon General’s office, 1868 ; professor of Sanskrit and modern 
Oriental languages, Cornell University, 1869-85; director of the New 
York Polyglot Bureau, 1869 ; instructor in Sanskrit, University of Southern 
California, 1886 ; University lecturer in Semitic languages and Oriental 
philology, Leland Stanford Jr University, 1895. In 1869 Dr Roehrig 
spent four months among the Dakota Indians for the purpose of studying 
their language, some of the results of which are embodied in a paper 
published in the Smithsonian Report for 1871. He contributed also to 
the linguistic section of Powers’ Zribes of California. 


Dr Ainsworth Rand Spofford, formerly Librarian of Congress and 
for many yeats a member of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
died on August 11. The twelve papers contributed by him before the 
Society dealt mainly with matters of timely interest and were the pro- 
ductions of a far-seeing publicist. They were dressed in faultless Eng- 
lish, and their charming literary style, coupled with a musical delivery, 
made them singularly attractive to his hearers. Dr Spofford’s papers in 
every sentence displayed the vast store of learning that he had acquired, 
and the master mind that winnowed and submitted to the judgment of his 
own knowledge all that came under his view. 


Mohammedan Malay traps. — Dr William L. Abbott has sent to the 
United States National Museum descriptions and drawings of the Moham- 
medan Malay pig traps (era?) in great variety. The principle is that of 
the springe, but the victim must be caught by the leg or about the body. 
These Malays are not allowed by the Koran to maim or strangle game. 
The creature must be ha/ a/ ed, that is, it must have its throat cut ex 
regle ; while the Borneo Dyaks and the Siamese may use choking snares. 
This is an interesting example of culture-play in which the genius of in- 


vention has been stimulated by the foreign religion. 
O. T. Mason. 


Tue degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Anthropology was conferred 
for the first time at the University of Pennsylvania in June, 1908, The 
recipient, Frank G. Speck, presented as his thesis Zhe Ethnology of the 
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Yuchi indians, a study containing the results of field work among the 
Yuchi extending over four years. Mr Speck received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from Columbia in 1904, and that of Master of Arts in 
1905, and continued his studies in anthropology in the Graduate School 
at Columbia under the direction of Dr Boas. He entered the Graduate 
School of the University of Pennsylvania in 1907 as Harrison Fellow in 
Anthropology. He has recently been appointed instructor in Anthro- 


pology at the University of Pennsylvania, where he has now assumed his 
duties. 


Nor without ethnologic interest are the lists of books prepared by Mr 
George Parker Winshipand recently published by the John Carter Brown 
Library of Providence, namely, ‘‘ Books Printed in Lima, 1585-1800 ”’ 
(beginning with a Confessionario en Quichua y Aymara), ‘‘ Books Printed 
in South America Elsewhere than at Lima before 1801,’’ and ‘‘ Books 
Printed at Lima and Elsewhere in South America after 1800.’’ Most of 
the books in these lists were acquired by the founder of the library from 
Henri Ternaux-Compans. 

CESAREO FERNANDEZ Duro, president of the Royal Geographical 
Society of Madrid, died in June after a long illness, at the age of seventy- 
eight years. Retiring from the navy in 1875, Sefior Duro devoted the 
remainder of his life to historical and geographical research, his most im- 
portant production from an ethnological point of view being an account 
of the reputed journey of Don Diego de Pefialosa from New Mexico to 
Quivira in 1662, accompanied with a list of early Spanish manuscripts, 
bearing on New Mexican history and ethnology, from Spanish archives 
(Madrid, 1882). 


Recent word from Dr George A. Dorsey of the Field Museum of 
Natural History announces that he crossed afoot the island of Bougain- 
ville and had spent a month in Neu-Pommern, whence early in August 
he departed for New Guinea on his exploratory trip around the world. 


Mr Epwarp Sapir, who received his degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in Anthropology at Columbia this year, has been appointed Harrison 
Fellow in Anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania for the year 
1908-09. 


We learn from J/an that the Comité d’Organisation of the Congrés 
Internationale d’Anthropologie et d’Archéologie Préhistoriques has de- 
cided to hold the fourteenth session in Dublin in 1gro instead of in 1909 
as originally arranged. - 
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